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FOUND GUILTY 

CHAPTEE I. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE REV. DR. BULLEN. 

My name is William Bullen; I am a doctor in divinity, and 
parson of the parish of Orwell; my age is sixty-three, and I 
have full possession of my faculties, thanks to Providence, 
which has endowed me with a robust constitution, and a 
moderate taste for the good things of this life. My wife has 
been dead twelve years, my daughters are married and gone 
from me, so I live in solitude, and lead a tranquil, but by no 
means an idle or an unhappy existence; for besides that I 
have in the evening to prepare my Sunday's sermon, and in 
the day have something like eight hundred souls to care for, 
scattered over a parish which I truly believe is the widest 
and wildest and the stoniest in this north-west country, I 
have a fair library of good books to dip into, and an excellent 
garden which I cultivate with my own hands, to my great 
delight — an occupation which needs no excuse, for surely 
there can be no purer pleasure, morally or materially, than 
to see the earth bearing beautiful blossoms from seed of our 
own setting. 

In the autumn of 1883 I heard that Beauchamp Moat had 
been sold to Dr. Norman Norman, of London, who intended 
to make it his residence as soon as the repairs needed to 
make it habitable were completed. 

Early in December I was told that the doctor and his wife 
had arrived, and I determined at once to visit them; for not 
only was it obvious that Mrs. Norman as a stranger would 
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be glad of niy services in household matters relating to 
servants, tradesmen, etc., but it struck me that the doctor 
himself might be glad of my company in the long winter 
evenings, as I certainly should be of his, intellectual society 
in my parish being of the scarcest. So the first fine morning 
I rubbed up my wits, put on my best, and trudged off, fore- 
casting the pleasant hours we might spend in discussing 
questions of science when the weather was not too bad to 
allow of visiting. The Moat lay in my parish, four ragged 
miles from the parsonage going over the hills, and six by the 
road, which is certainly the preferable way. Sorely out of 
breath with my rough scramble, I rang the bell at Beauchamp 
Moat, and while waiting for admittance had ample time to 
look about me. 

The house # stood at the foot of a hill, a hundred yards or 
so from the old London road. It was a fine specimen of an 
old fortified dwelling-house ; picturesque, doubtless, but the 
most desolate place I have ever seen. Looking around, 
nothing was to be seen but the bare hills and pine woods 
— -no house nor sign of living creature. The deserted road 
— now no more than a grass-grown alley through the woods, 
the new road having diverted all traffic — lent additional 
solitude to the old house, which bore evidence of neglect and 
abandonment. 

An empty moat surrounded the quadrangular building, 
and was crossed by a crumbling bridge, in which straggling 
briars and trailing brambles had taken root. One side of 
the house was little better than a ruin ; the roof had fallen 
in here and there, and the walls seemed to be supported by 
the gigantic ivy which covered them from basement to gable. 
The three remaining sides of the quadrangle had been better 
preserved ; fresh pointing in the old, worn bricks showed 
where the ivy had been ; some new tiles were conspicuous 
by contrast with the old in the long, sloping roof overgrown 
with moss and house-leek. The upper story overhung the 
lower in the Early English style ; the leaden-latticed win- 
dows were long, narrow, and irregular. The bridge led to 
a gateway pierced in the side of the house ; through the 
opening I saw the courtyard within the quadrangle covered 
with a rank growth of weeds and nettles ; a poppy with 
brown seed-pods on the rigid stem stood in the mouldering 
brickwork of a sundial. 
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But for some cotton blinds in one or two of the windows 
I should have thought the house still uninhabited ; so life- 
less and sileut it was, I could hear the ' pat-pat' of the water 
falling from the eaves upon the sodden leaves in the moat. 
The doctor and his wife must have stout hearts, thought I, 
to come here at such a season to live. And I imagined how 
weird and ghostly it would look when the mist settled in the 
valley, how dismal it would be in the night when rain pat- 
tered against the windows and the wind sighed and moaned 
in the tir-trees ; how terrifying when the gale shook the old 
windows, rattling the loose panes in the leaden sashes, and 
strange sounds came from the ruined wing, as a tile dropped 
upon the rotting floors within, or a loose timber creaked 
under the weight of the twining ivy. 

I was about to ring again, when a sallow young woman 
came through the gateway, her sleeves tucked up, and 
wiping her wet hands on her coarse apron. She came to the 
little wicket that barred the bridge, and, as she merely 
shook her head, pointing to the house, I concluded that she 
was a deaf-mute. Understanding the manual alphabet, 1 
asked her for her mistress with my ringers. 

' Out,' she replied, by the same means. 

' Has she gone to Barstow or Lipley?' I asked. 

' Neither," she replied. 

Concluding that the doctor and his wife had merely gone 
for a walk, and feeling that a short rest would do me no 
harm, I told her I would step in and wait until her mistress 
returned. She hesitated a moment, and then, with that 
respect which young people brought up in public institutions 
usually exhibit for the clergy, she unbolted the gate, and led 
me into a sitting-room, where she left me, not ill-pleased, as 
it seemed to me, to make her escape. 

It was a long room, gloomy by reason of the smallness of 
the windows, the heavy beams and rafters that traversed the 
ceiling, the dark wainscot, and the black floor-boards. The 
furniture consisted of four plain caned chairs and a couple 
of square tables. There were cotton blinds to the windows, 
and a square of cheap felt carpet on the floor. There was 
no glass, no pictures, no ornament of any kind ; but a work- 
basket on one of the tables indicated that it was Mrs. 
Norman's living-room. It appeared to me they must be 
very poor or very stoical. I conjectured that they might 
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have retired to this isolated place to carry out scientific 
researches, having outgrown the taste for lighter pleasures 
which is inherent in youth. Possibly Mrs. Norman assisted 
her husband in his studies. 

I waited there until I was rested, and the gloom became 
intolerable; then I went out into the courtyard, which I 
found scarcely less depressing than the room I had left. 

The very nettles seemed languishing for want of air and 
sunlight ; some tiles blown from the broken roof lay upon the 
matted weeds and dead grass. The builders had left a pile 
of rubbish against a disused door; green moss upon the case- 
ment showed where the water trickled from the broken 
gutter under the eaves. 

In one corner of the quadrangle stood an old-fashioned 
gig, with a projecting hood, and two faded green curtains 
running on a cross rod, which might be drawn for the further 
protection of the driver. It was plentifully bespattered with 
mud, and the deaf-mute was cleaning it with a mop. It 
struck me that she had been cleaning it when I rang; but in 
that case how, being deaf and not in sight of the gate, had 
she known I was there ? I looked round at the building 
which enclosed the courtyard on its four sides. 

New boarding showed where the ruined side had been 
cut off from the habitable parts. Of these three sides, one 
was distinct from the rest, having no overhanging story, but 
three tall, lancet-headed windows, which gave it the ap- 
pearance of a chapel or ancient refectory. Blinds of green 
chintz masked the interior. 

My curiosity was leading me towards this wing, when I 
heard an inarticulate cry behind me, and, turning, found the 
deaf-mute running towards me. 

'That is the laboratory,' she told me with her hands. 
' Nobody mustn't go near it.' 

I did not attempt to penetrate this mystery, but walked 
quietly up and down the court until the feeling of melan- 
choly inspired by the dismal place became intolerable ; then, 
leaving a civil message with the girl, I went away, not with- 
out a suspicion that she had been instructed to tell me a 
falsehood, and that Dr. Norman did not wish to see me. 
And so I went home with my pleasant hopes dispelled, and 
having had a long walk for nothing. 

I waited a week, in the hope that my visit would be ac- 
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kuowledged, and then, not to be too easily overthrown, I 
trudged again to the Moat. From the brow of the hill 
overlooking the house I saw the hooded gig cross the bridge, 
and pass through the gateway into the courtyard. 

After this, when the deaf-mute, in some embarrassment, 
told me no one was at home, there was no mistaking 
matters. As I toiled home I did my best to judge my new 
parishioners not unjustly ; but the best I could think of 
them was that they were two crabbed scientists, who dis- 
liked all society, or deemed that there was no profit to be 
made from acquaintance with a simple old country parson. 

I was so firmly impressed with the notion that they must 
be old, that I could scarcely believe my senses when, a few 
weeks later, seeing a quiet young woman with the deaf-mute 
in Lipley, I was told that she was Mrs. Norman. 

She looked not older than twenty-six, but there were 
signs of suffering, ill-health, or anxiety in her face which 
might have made her seem older by several years than she 
actually was. She was of medium height, with a fair com- 
plexion, reddish-brown hair, and pretty features. There 
was no striking sign of intelligence in her face, no confident 
air expressive of self-reliance — nothing, in short, to justify 
the belief that she could share the scientific pursuits of her 
husband ; nothing whatever in common with my idea of a 
learned woman. Her appearance excited my pity rather 
than respect. She seemed desirous of avoiding observation, 
walking quickly with her head down. When her servant 
directed her attention to me, she abruptly crossed the road. 
She was dressed in old and dull clothes, with no attempt at 
personal adornment — no smart bow, or bright colour, with 
which a young and pretty woman by natural instinct sets 
off her charms. This careless self-neglect and indifference 
to the world was in itself most touching to my eyes, which 
love to dwell on the happiness of youth. 

She turned out of the High Street, and I lost sight of her, 
but later on I saw her pale, scared face in the deep shade as 
she sat back in the old hooded gig, with one of the faded 
curtains half drawn. 

What could I do? I called once more at the Moat, 
received the same reply to my inquiries as before, and there 
I felt my efforts must stop until the doctor or his wife made 
an advance. 
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What inquiries were not unjustifiable I made. I dis- 
covered that Dr. Norman was a young and good-looking 
man, another disillusion ! From time to time he was seen 
at Barstow Station. He came in the hooded gig with the 
deaf-mute, who left him and then returned to the Moat 
alone. At the end of five or six days the girl drove to the 
station, her master arrived by the train from London, and 
they went away together as they had come. On no occa- 
sion had Mrs. Norman been seen with her husband. She 
remained at the Moat alone with the deaf-mute while her 
husband was away ; no one ever visited her in his absence, 
or when he was at home. There was no servant but the 
deaf-mute ; they lived in perfect solitude. 

It was not for me to interfere ; but many a time during 
the long winter evenings, as I sat in my easy-chair by a 
bright fire, surrounded by my books and personal comforts, 
and listened to the wind sweeping the sleet and rain against 
my windows, I thought of that young wife sitting alone in 
the dismal sitting-room of that ghostly and desolate ruin of 
a house. 

Winter and spring passed without the occurrence of any 
event to throw light on the mystery of Beauchamp Moat. 

One bright afternoon in June, when I was busy in my 
garden, old Elizabeth, my servant, brought me a card, and 
told me that a lady and gentleman were in the best room 
waiting to see me. 

On the card was printed : 

' Captain V Beomley, 
Junior United Service Club.' 

And above in pencil was written : 

' Mes. Noeman Noeman, 
Beauchamp Moat.' 

I hurried in, slipping off my garden gloves, put on my 
better coat, and went to my visitors. 

My first look was at Mrs. Norman. There was a flush of 

colour in her cheeks, as she timidly put her hand into mine 

for I would not be satisfied with a mere formal bow — which 
improved her vastly ; but that which pleased me more to 
see was that her dress, though old and faded, was arranged 
with care, while a little frilling here, a little lace there, gave 
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a certain smartness to it which it had altogether lacked 
when I saw her before. I said to myself that she could not 
be utterly unhappy to think of these trifles. 

I then looked at Captain Bromley, who took my hand 
with that firm grip which I like to feel when shaking hands 
with a man. 

He was a fine, handsome man of two-and-thirty or there- 
abouts, tall and broad, with vigour in his well-knit frame, 
dignity in his carriage, health in his fair, clear skin, and 
honesty in his well-opened blue eyes. He had a good 
moustache, a broad forehead, and his light hair, though 
closely cut, had a little wave in it. Altogether 1 was well 
pleased with his appearance, and not less with his frank, 
open manner. 

He said he had come from London on the 17th — it was 
now the 22nd — and intended staying at Beauchamp Moat 
some weeks. 

' Dr. Norman is so engrossed in his studies,' added he, 
' that I took the first opportunity of making your acquaint- 
ance ; for I have been used to the society of men, and I 
shall be glad, when Mrs. Norman cannot give me her com- 
pany, to seek yours.' 

This may have been true, but I suspected that his visit 
was made for Mrs. Norman's sake, and with a view of pro- 
viding her with a friend when he was gone. 

I made a suitable reply, and then asked what study it 
was which so engrossed Dr. Norman. 

' Upon my honour, I can't tell you,' he replied, with a 
laugh ; and then, turning to Mrs. Norman, he asked : ' What 
does Norman do in that laboratory, Edith?' 

' He has never told me,' she replied slowly. ' I do not 
know, Val dear.' 

This was a strange revelation. For six months they had 
been living together under the same roof, and the wife knew 
nothing of that which occupied her husband from morning 
till night ! Was it apathy on her part, want of confidence 
on his, or indifference on both sides ? 

I turned the conversation into a pleasanter channel. 

Mrs. Norman was silent at first, fearing possibly that she 
had offended me by her former rebuff to my advances ; but 
this shyness wore off as she saw that I was amicably 
disposed towards her. Thus it rested upon Captain Bromley 
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to sustain the conversation ; but he contrived to generalize 
the talk, so as to include her in it, and this in such an easy 
and graceful manner that I felt sure he had been used to 
the society of ladies as well as men. 

It was curious to observe the eagerness with which she 
listened to every word he spoke, and her admiration of all 
he said. This, together with the affectionate terms in which 
she addressed him, led me to surmise that they were nearly 
related ; nor was I far wrong, for it presently fell out that 
she was his foster-sister. 

When we had gossiped for some time, I led them round 
my garden, taking with me a hand-basket and a pair of 
scissors ; and as my roses, which were at their very best, 
gave Mrs. Norman delight, I snipped off the best blossoms 
and laid them in my basket, so that by the time we had 
come to the end of our little tour, I had a collection of roses 
which any man might be proud of. 

We went out by the side-gate into the road, where the 
queer old gig was standing, and, having helped Mrs. Norman 
into her seat, I put my basket of roses into her hands with 
a little speech. The poor young wife took them with an 
exclamation of joy, and then essayed to thank me as she 
pressed my hand ; but emotion overcame her, and she drew 
back into the shade of the hood to conceal the tears that 
started to her eyes. 

It touched my heart to see her so moved by such a trifle 
as the gift of a few flowers. However, I pretended to see 
nothing of her agitation, and said I would call on Saturday 
for the hand-basket. 

As they went their way, I returned to my garden, much 
troubled to think of the wretched position of this young 
wife, married to a man who evidently cared more for science 
than for her, but it was some consolation to reflect that she 
had a good friend in her foster-brother. I determined to 
do the best that lay in my power to alleviate her sorrows. 

On Saturday I walked again to Beauchamp Moat, and 
was astonished to find the alterations which had been made, 
and were still in progress there. The old sashes had been 
taken out of the dwelling-rooms, the casements enlarged, 
and fine large French windows of plate-glass let in, which, 
though they took off from the picturesqueness of the outside' 
added immensely to tbe comfort of those who dwelt within. 
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The courtyard had been cleared of weeds, a large raised bed 
made around the dial, and gardeners were busy planting it 
with geranium, calceolaria, and other bright plants. Within 
the change was greater still. The cheap and ugly furniture 
was gone. A soft, rich Persian carpet and several skins and 
furs covered the floor; there were elegant curtains to the 
windows, luxurious easy-chairs, and an abundance of orna- 
ments everywhere in mirror, cabinet, brackets, blue crockery- 
ware, brass things and the like, with my roses displayed to 
the best advantage ; so that what had been a most ugly 
room, unpleasant to stay in but for a quarter of an hour, 
was now a gay and bright apartment, where with a choice 
of books — of which there was a handsome row in a case — 
one might be well content to sit alone for a whole day or 
more. 

Everything was brand-new, and I learnt that on the day 
Captain Bromley and Mrs. Norman visited me, they had 
been into Lipley and bought all that was handsome there — 
at whose expense it was not difficult to guess. 

Mrs. Norman was in exuberant spirits, and, no longer 
timid, took me from place to place, directing my admiration 
from one thing to another with a glee which gave me much 
concern ; for it was not the placid content of a woman and 
a wife, but rather the feverish reactionary joy of a child 
suddenly released from punishment and taken into favour 
— a joy into which no memory of the past, no thought of 
the future, was allowed to enter. 

There was an abrupt check to her gaiety, and she shrank 
with dread behind Captain Bromley, as the sound of approach- 
ing steps in the adjoining room fell upon our ears. 

The door opened and a workman entered. 

' I thought it was Norman,' she said, sinking into a chair 
with hysterical laughter, as the man withdrew, apologizing 
for his intrusion. 

When the time came for returning to my house, Captain 
Bromley had the hooded gig brought out, and insisted upon 
carrying me back to Orwell. 

' Well, sir,' said I, when we were on our road, ' and what 
does Dr. Norman say to all these improvements?' 

' Nothing at all,' replied Captain Bromley. ' I don't 
think he would care if I pulled the whole place down, so 
long as I left his laboratory standing, and ' 
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He checked himself. 

' And paid the workmen,' added I mentally, my mind 
being greatly prejudiced against the young doctor. 

'Besides,' he pursued, 'it has nothing whatever to do 
with him. The house belongs to Edith, and all I have put 
in it is a wedding present to her.' 

'Ah, Mrs. Norman chose that house for a residence?' 
said I interrogatively. 

' No, her husband chose the house ; all she had to do was 
to pay for it and live in it. I was in Egypt when she 
married. ' 

Captain Bromley spoke with a bitterness which implied 
that she should not have married him had he been at home. 

' Mrs. Norman did not consult your views with regard to 
her marriage ?' I hinted. 

' No ; unfortunately she consulted only her own inclina- 
tion. She was infatuated with Norman — he can make 
himself exceedingly agreeable when it suits him — and 
married him in direct opposition to my mother's wishes.' 

'Mrs. Norman, then, had money of her own?' said I 
tentatively. 

' Not a penny ; that increased her confidence in Norman 
when he proposed that she should marry in defiance of my 
mother. But he had gauged my mother's affection for 
Edith with scientific accuracy, and knew she would forgive 
Edith when she was in trouble. The trouble came when 
his money was gone and his credit exhausted. He talked 
of going to America and sending her back to her old home. 
The prospect of being an object of pity and derision to her 
former rivals was insupportable to Edith ; she implored my 
mother's forgiveness and help; my mother settled ten 
thousand pounds upon her, and this was what Dr. Norman 
Norman had schemed for. With four or five hundred a 
year he can carry out studies which may ultimately make 
him famous and wealthy — he is undoubtedly clever — and he 
can save enough by economy here to pay for a week's 
pleasure among his old friends in London when he feels the 
necessity for relaxation from the labours of his laboratory. 
There is no need to make a secret of this, for he tacitly 
admits the truth of all I have charged him with.' 

' This places his wife in a deplorable condition,' said I. 

' Deplorable indeed. I wish with all my heart they had 
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separated : but he is not likely to offer her that chance 
again, now that she has so much per quarter to give 
him.' 

' But,' said I, ' the money is hers; she can surely stipu- 
late that it shall be employed for her own happiness as well 
as his.' 

' She make stipulations with him !' exclaimed Captain 
Bromley. ' No more than the lamb that went into partner- 
ship with the wolf. She is weak, be is strong. She would 
yield to the guidance of a child. It has been the business 
of his life to overcome obstacles. How, then, can she cope 
with him ? If one could give her strength there would be 
some hope, and that is why, Dr. Bullen, I have spoken out 
in this plain way. You can do more for her than I. You 
can encourage a feeling of self-reliance, whilst all that I do, 
I fear, only increases her feeling of dependence.' 

I promised to do my best ; but the task before me was 
more difficult than we imagined. 

When Captain Bromley was present, Mrs. Norman 
would not listen to me, nor was it much better when he 
was absent ; for then she was dull and abstracted, and lent 
an inattentive ear to my homely discourse. She did not 
want to think of the future, when her foster-brother would 
no longer be there. And I soon perceived that her whole 
thought was how to retain him. 

Coquettish, as most pretty young women are by nature, 
she employed all her fascinations to please Captain Bromley 
— from no ill motive, I am convinced, but simply with the 
view of making his stay agreeable. 

She dressed her hair in a dozen different ways. She 
must have sat up through the night to make so much 
variety in her scant stock of dresses. One day I felt con- 
vinced that the colour upon her cheeks was artificial. 

Whatever secret anxiety she had, she would not let it 
appear upon her face in his presence ; she was never with- 
out a smile or a bright reply when he spoke to her. She 
studied his tastes and wishes, his thoughts, without letting 
her solicitude be seen by bim ; she knew as well as the 
deepest philosopher that smiles have greater influence than 
tears. All her arts were employed simply to put off the 
terrible day of separation, when she should be left alone 
once more in that terrible solitude. But there was a worse 
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misfortune before her than this, which neither of these 
innocent persons foresaw One who has the souls of men 
in his care must look ahead and on either side for perils to 
avoid. 

I saw a whirlpool of passion towards which the current 
of events seemed to be carrying these two. 

That a strong affection had always existed between 
Captain Bromley and his adoptive sister was certain ; but I 
had good reason to suppose that on bis part the feeling had 
been stronger than affection, and that it had been his inten- 
tion, and his mother's wish also, that Edith should be his 
wife when he returned from Egypt. He might have stifled 
his passion, but was it not liable to burst out afresh under 
present influences ? Captain Bromley was without occupa- 
tion. A wound had forced him to retire from the service. 
He was an idle gentleman, fresh from the dangerous teach- 
ing of mess-room and club, where virtue is treated lightly, 
and infidelity is thought the fittest subject for a farce. 
Might he not be tempted to seize the treasure thrown in his 
way by a careless husband ? 

I observed, with growing uneasiness, a distinct change in 
his attitude. When his eyes dwelt on Mrs. Norman it was 
with pleasure, not with pity. He was less grave and 
anxious in his short references to her future — as if he also 
wished to dismiss the thought of separation. And there 
was a tone of gallantry in his conversation with her, per- 
fectly justifiable and perfectly harmless in itself, but indica- 
tive of a state of feeling which had not existed in the early 
days of his visit. 

I had great reliance on Captain Bromley's honour ; but I 
determined to keep a sharp eye on him all the same, and 
speak my mind plainly if I found it were necessary. 

' He asked me to be a friend to Mrs. Norman,' said I to 
myself, ' and I will not fail in the duties of a friend.' 

So I went times out of number to the Moat, at the risk of 
being troublesome, and stayed there when it was obvious 
that Mrs. Norman, at least, did not want me. A new 
discovery added to my anxiety. 

One day, as I was plodding along the road between 
Lipley and Faulcondale, I was passed by a pony-chaise. 

In the rumble behind was a fat servant-girl, asleep. On 
the driver's seat sat Miss Howard, the most beautiful and 
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the wealthiest young lady in the county, and by her side 
was Captain Bromley. Miss Howard, with smiling, down- 
cast eyes, was listening to him as he gazed upon her beauti- 
ful face and talked. So they passed without noticing 
me. 

And now I felt convinced that he was a lady-killer, 
and the more dangerous because he did not mean to do 
mischief. 

' But what,' thought I, as I stood in the road looking 
after them, ' what if I am mistaken in my judgment, as 
many wiser men have been before me ? What if Captain 
Bromley does know the mischief he is doing, and is simply 
careless of the consequences ?' 



CHAPTEE II. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

It is difficult to speak impartially of past events under 
present impressions, but I will try to do so by reference to 
my diary, which naturally presents the facts as I perceived 
them at the time. 

I first saw Mr. Everleigh at Easter, 1883. He was stay- 
ing at the Dolphin, the best inn in the village, and the one 
where artists who come to paint the beautiful scenery round 
about Faulcondale stop. I was passing the inn in my chaise 
when he arrived, and the innkeeper was taking his port- 
manteau out of the Barstow fly. He did not look like an 
artist, for he wore gloves, and was very neatly dressed, and 
his coat fitted him, whereas an artist always looks as though 
he had got into somebody else's old jacket to save his own. 
And he did not stare at me quite so hard as artists usually 
do. There is so little variety in country society that the 
arrival of a stranger is always interesting. That is my 
excuse for wondering who this gentleman could be. But I 
knew we should see more of him, for no one ever stops at 
the Dolphin without making acquaintance with Professor 
Schlobach, my guardian ; he is so hospitably inclined, 
and so quick to see the good points in a person's character, 
that by the time he has exchanged a dozen sentences 
with a gentleman he is convinced there never was one more 
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estimable in all the world — except my father — and straight- 
way invites him to dinner. And this invitation I never knew 
an artist to refuse. And sure enough, when my dear 
old professor returned from his afternoon walk round the 
village, he brought the new visitor with him. 

But Mr. Everleigh was not an artist. He was a clerk in 
a Government office with a taste for entomology, and had 
come to Faulcondale to search for an insect peculiar to the 
district. Hearing at the inn that my guardian was a 
naturalist, he had introduced himself with a view of getting 
information. He stayed a week at Faulcondale. Every 
day he went out with the professor, and the evenings he 
spent with us. He was very agreeable, and very attentive; 
he talked ably upon any subject that occurred, and had 
many interesting anecdotes of celebrated people in London, 
with whom he seemed to be well acquainted. I think we 
were all sorry when he left, and glad when he promised to 
come again in a few weeks. 

His next visit was in May; he stayed three days with us, 
for we would not hear of his going to an inn ; he came again 
for four days at the end of the month, for, being a Govern- 
ment clerk, he had not much to do, and could arrange to 
take a few days' holiday frequently. We liked him better 
on the second visit than on the first, and even better on the 
third, and therein he differed greatly from our artistic 
friends ; for these young gentlemen were always very light 
and lively at first, and became very dull and fiat towards 
the last, having exhausted all their brilliancy in the first 
display, like a set piece of fireworks. He seemed to be 
sincere. He did not seem to force himself to please ; his 
graceful compliments were natural, and though he was never 
failing in courteous attention to me, he never carried his 
attentions beyond the limits of courtesy. 

As I am to conceal nothing here, I must confess that I 
thought it possible that he would one day make me an 
offer of marriage. And this possibility was not displeasing 
to me. 

He was well connected, his manners were those of a 
gentleman by birth and education, and his position appeared 
to be equal to mine, for up to that time I believed my 
fortune to be no more than my guardian could give me out 
of the sum left to him by my father for my education. 
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It was after Mr. Everleigh s third visit we discovered that 
my father had left a quarter of a million of money, which 
would probably be mine on the day of my marriage. 

On the 15th of June Mr. Everleigh came again. He told 
us he had arranged to take a week's holiday. In the 
evening the professor told him of the remarkable discovery 
that had been made. He congratulated me, but I fancied 
he spoke with restraint, and the next day it seemed to me 
he was more formal and less at his ease in talking to me, 
from which I concluded that the change in my fortune had 
altered his prospects. His extreme sensibility made him 
recoil from a position where his motives might be mis- 
understood, and he wished me to understand that the 
disparity in our fortunes precluded him from the hope of 
making me his wife. All this seemed to be over-strained 
delicacy, but I could attribute the marked alteration in his 
behaviour to no other cause. 

On the morning of the 17th he actually avoided me, to my 
great annoyance, for it certainly implied his belief that my 
feelings towards him were governed by sordid motives, 
which was an injustice, for if money were to form a barrier 
between me and my friends, I heartily wished I had 
none. 

Being left alone, and feeling hurt, I had my horse saddled, 
and leaving word that I should return to dinner, I went for 
a good long ride to shake off my ill-humour. 

After following the road nearly as far as Barstow, I took 
the bridle-path that winds round the hill we call 'Old 
Hump,' and had just come in sight of Faulcondale valley, 
where our village was indicated by a thin veil of blue smoke 
that hung over the still elms, when I found a very un- 
expected obstacle in my path. 

At this point the little stream which for some distance 
follows the course of the narrow bridle-path along the side 
of the hill spreads into a shallow pool, and turns under a 
bridge to fall down the hill in a ravine it has cut for itself. 
The bridge is no more than a yard wide, and scarcely a foot 
above the water that runs under it. A young man had 
coolly stretched himself along the bridge, and lay there with 
one foot in the water, his hat drawn over his eyes, his 
elbows set on the ground, and his chin resting on the palms 
of his hands. It was very hot and still; except the little 
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stream, all nature seemed to have fallen asleep, and this 
young man with it. Perhaps the noise of the falling water 
prevented him from hearing my approach; at any rate, he 
made no movement when my horse came to a stand a few 
feet from him. 

I could have gone through the pool, but I did not feel 
disposed to do that ; so I quietly waited till he should see 
me and get out of my way. 

Coquelicot, my dear old horse, seemed to be turning the 
matter over in his mind, for he stretched out his head, 
regarding the young man, and twitching his ears to and fro 
for some time ; then he gave a little whinny, as if to say, 
' Now then, young man, what's the matter here ?' 

At this sound the young man drew back one arm, and, 
turning his face up, looked at me, but with such assurance 
that I set him down for an artist at once. Any other 
ordinary young man would have jumped up in confusion 
with a thousand apologies. He did not attempt to move, 
but when I gave an impatient flick with my riding-whip, he 
said with the utmost composure : 

' The stream is not deep, and there is room between the 
rock and the bridge for you and your nag to pass.' 

' I know that,' said I, very angry indeed, for besides his 
request — insolent as it seemed — that I should get out of his 
way, it was the first time I had heard my dear old Coquelicot 
called a nag. 

' You're not afraid to go through the water?' he asked. 

I made no reply; I simply waited for him to move. I 
must have looked terribly angry. 

' The fact is,' he pursued, ' I don't see how you're to cross 
the bridge whilst I am on it.' 

' Then you will see the advisability of getting off,' said I ; 
' for I assure you I intend to cross by that bridge and by no 
other way !' And, indeed, I was so incensed that, had he 
not moved, I would have put Coquelicot at the bridge, even 
though he should go over the side and throw me. 

' Eather than be jumped upon,' said he, with mock 
gravity, ' I will get out of your way ; restrain your steed for 
one moment, and ' 

He stopped with a wince, and a stifled cry of pain; for in 
raising his foot he had struck it against an unseen projection 
in the side of the bridge. I saw his eyes close as he bit his 
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lips, and the colour go out of his face. Then he dropped 
forward heavily on his elbow. 

I perceived then that he was gravely hurt, and had been 
lying along the bridge from necessity rather than caprice. 
With a sharp pang of self-reproach, such as I too often 
feel through the consequence of ungoverned temper, I threw 
myself out of the saddle, and putting out my hands to 
support his sinking head as I dropped on my knees beside 
him, I cried : 

' Heaven forgive me ! I did not know you were hurt.' 

' Only a sprain,' he said, attempting to laugh as he raised 
himself ; ' caught my foot in a bramble, and came down the 
-hill at a run.' 

He glanced up the steep hillside covered with loose 
stones, interspersed with tufts of broom and furze, and 
trailing briars. His lips were livid, and he trembled as he 
spoke. Despite the assumed carelessness with which he 
spoke, I saw that he was giddy and faint. 

' There, stay like that only a moment,' said I, and run- 
ning round to the edge of the pool, I filled my hat — which 
was a formless felt that could be knocked into shape, and 
became me, as I thought — with water. I carried the water 
back, put my hat in a hollow while I stripped off my gloves, 
and then, scooping the water up in the palms of my hands, I 
bathed his temples and forehead with it. That seemed to 
bring life and strength back to him. 

' That is good,' said he, looking up gratefully. And then 
he smiled as he looked at me, for doubtless, now that I felt 
sorry for him and a little ashamed of myself, I looked a 
little nicer than when I sat on Coquelicot frowning, and 
hating him with all my heart. 

' I am all right now,' he said presently. 

I nodded and smiled, for I was glad to think I had helped 
to restore him, and then I unfolded my handkerchief and 
wiped the water from his face. 

He was as meek as a child, and submitted to this treat- 
ment gratefully. I felt that he also deserved reproach, so I 
said : 

' You ought to have told me you were hurt at the first.' 

' I dare say I should have done so,' said he, ' had you 
looked then as you look now. I did not give you credit for 
the virtue of a good Samaritan ; I fancied that if the bridge 
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had given way and toppled me down into the valley you 
would have been pleased." 

' So I should,' said I, ' just for a minute.' 
He laughed, and said : 

' Now I wonder if that's the keynote of your character ?' 
I felt that it was, but wouldn't say so. 
' Who could have imagined,' said I, ' that you were in pain, 
seeing you there quite still and composed ?' 

' Well, you see,' he replied, ' I couldn't very well jump 
about, so sitting still was excusable. And the best thing a 
man can do is to take his trouble with composure, unless he 
has a Frenchman's faculty for weeping. Thank you ever so 
much for your kindness,' he added, holding out his hand. 

' You don't think I am going to leave you here alone ?' 
said I. 

' I'm sure you wouldn't if you could do me any good by 
staying, but as you may find someone below who may help 
me to get along, I think you will.' 
' Have you far to go ?' I asked. 

He replied that he had to go to Beauchamp Moat, which 
is four or five miles from Faulcondale. 
' That is a long way,' said I. 

' It will be all right when I get down to that village,' said 
he, nodding towards Faulcondale ; ' I can get a cart to carry 
me over.' 

' But it is three miles to the village,' I said. 
' You will send a man or a couple of lads to help me ?' 
I considered for a moment what it would be best to do, 
and then, an idea coming into my head, I asked him if he 
thought he could go down the hill on my horse. He looked 
at dear old Coquelicot, who had fallen asleep, and was nod- 
ding his head every now and then like a Christian, and 
replied : ' I am not much of a horseman just at present, 
but I think I can do that.' 

' Then there is no need to wait for clumsy boys to help 
you,' said I. ' Don't move ; I see how it is to be done.' 
And with that I woke up Coquelicot, and led him into the 
water alongside the bridge. ' Now,' said I, ' you have only 
just to slip carefully on his back.' 

' Like that,' he said, and, suiting the action to the word, 
he seated himself in the saddle. ' But you ?' he added in a 
tone of anxiety 
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' I shall walk, of course,' said I. ' Will you have my 
whip ?' 

' Well, for the sake of appearances,' said he, taking it. 

We went down the hill, he on Coquelicot, and I walking 
beside, with my skirt in one hand and my wet hat in the 
other, and we were both silent, for I was wondering what 
sort of a person he really was, and perhaps he was making 
similar speculations with regard to me. I fancied that he 
certainly must be an artist because of his boldness, but 
there was nothing offensive in his manner, only that it 
nettled me a little ; for it was the grand air of a prince 
finding himself under obligations to a peasant, and I was 
not a peasant either by birth or look. I had a riding skirt, 
a silk jersey, and mousquetaire gloves that came to my 
elbows ; and a peasant would have worn a showy hat, 
whereas I was content with a plain felt hat, the only orna- 
ment on it being a pheasant's feather, but which suited ray 
face well. He was very handsome, his hands were delicate, 
his dress was well-fitting — that made me doubtful whether 
he was an artist after all. ' But if he has been used to the 
society of the grandest ladies in the world, he cannot mis- 
take me for a farmer's daughter,' thought I. 

' You will drop me at that hut on the right,' said he after 
a time : ' the path is wide enough here for a cart.' 

' No, I shall take you home,' said I ; ' we have a chaise — 
that will be better for you than a cart.' 

' And where is your home ?' he said. 

I pointed out the old farmhouse in the distance. 

' That is a long way yet,' said he ; ' you will be tired.' 

' Do you think I am a child ?' I asked, with a little in- 
dignation. 

' Now and then,' he replied. 

I asked him why. 

'I can hardly tell you,' said he, smiling; 'perhaps it is 
because you don't want to be thought a child.' 

' I suppose no one who wishes to be more than she is, 
likes to be thought something less,' said I, after reflecting 
on his words. 

' I suppose not, even though she were a much older and 
wiser philosopher than you,' he returned. 

' I don't pretend to be a philosopher,' said I. 

' Nor a dairymaid, either -' 
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' Oh, we have nothing whatever to do with the farm,' said 
I, ' except that we live in the farmhouse.' 

' May I ask who " we " are ?' 

I told him that my guardian was Professor Schlobach, 
the entomologist ; and that my name was Howard, that I 
had been christened Dorothea, but was called Doris. 

' A very pretty name,' said he. ' My name is Bromley ; 
I was christened Valentine, and some people call me Val.' 

I would say no more, for his tone of pleasantry offended 
the self-love with which I was endowed to an inordinate 
extent, and so we marched on in silence till we came to the 
foot of the hill and struck the road. I went in advance 
and swung back the meadow gate ; he passed through, 
and we crossed the meadow to the rick-yard, whence we 
can see the- gables and upper windows of our old house 
over the privet hedge that surrounds the garden. The side- 
gate of the garden was open, and two gentlemen were 
standing by it. 

' There is my guardian and Mr. Bverleigh,' said I. 

Turning my head quickly, I found Captain Bromley look- 
ing at me ; before he could fix his eyes in the direction in- 
dicated, Mr. Everleigh was gone. 

' Is that Mr. Everleigh ?' he asked. 

' No, that is my professor. Mr. Everleigh has just turned 
back into the garden.' 

He looked puzzled, and as I had mentioned Mr. Ever- 
leigh's name, I felt it necessary to add that he was a friend 
of my professor, and like him an entomologist. 

' If he resembles your professor,' said Captain Bromley, 
looking at my dear old guardian with good-humour in his 
eyes, ' I shall be glad to know him.' 

I know now that, involuntarily, I had led him to suppose 
by my description that Mr. Everleigh was an elderly man 
of science like my professor. 

But for that fatal misconception the most deplorable 
disasters might have been averted. 
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CONTINUED FKOM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

I must say something about Professor Schlobach and 
myself, that our relations with Mr. Everleigh and Captain 
Bromley may be understood, and that my guardian's 
simplicity and my folly may not appear incredible to 
persons of more extended experience. 

In 1976 I was twelve years old, and a boarder in Miss 
Brougham's school in Devonshire. 

One day Miss Brougham fetched me from the class-room, 
and, telling me a friend of my father's had come to see me, 
and I must prepare myself for dreadful news, she took me 
into my room and made me change my frock and brush my 
hair. When I was presentable, she took me into the 
drawing-room, and introduced me to Professor Schlobach. 

We were disappointed with each other at first sight. I, 
who had the greatest admiration for my father, expected to 
find his friend with a handsome and noble presence, which 
this middle-aged gentleman, with his short legs and large 
face, certainly had not ; and he had hoped to find an image 
of his dear friend in me, and I was not at all like him, for 
he had a fair complexion and gray eyes, whilst my skin was 
of a dark tint, my eyes as black as jet, and, to complete the 
dissimilitude, my nose was arched. 

I saw his countenance fall, but it was only that first 
glance that chilled him. Before Miss Brougham had 
finished saying ' This is Mr. Howard's daughter Dorothea,' 
he took me in his arms, and, hugging me to him, exclaimed 
in great agitation : 

' My dear child ! My poor, dear little child!' Only he 
pronounced the words ' my boor dear leetle jild,' for he did 
: not then speak English so well as he does now. 

I was not at all pleased with his caresses, for his coat 
smelt unpleasantly of tobacco-smoke, and as he held me to 
him and I raised my face to escape the odour, I noticed 
that he wore old-fashioned stick-up collars and a hideous 
green satin scarf, and there was not a single hair on his 
face — and this bareness was the more obvious because he 
wore a chestnut wig, very full and curly, peculiarities which 
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the girls would be sure to make fun of behind his back if 
they saw him. 

Miss Brougham left us together, and when she was gone 
I drew myself out of his arms and seated myself on a chair, 
fearing he would take me on his knee, despite my being 
such a great girl ; but he had his handkerchief to find, for a 
tear was trickling down his nose, and so I escaped that. 

After feeling two or three times in one tail pocket and 
then the other, he at last drew out an enormous red silk 
handkerchief, and having wiped his eyes and blown his 
nose with a sound like a trumpet, that might well reach 
across the playground, he rolled it up in a ball and held it 
ready for further use on his knee. Then, turning to me, he 
shook his head, whilst his chin twitched and his thick lips 
trembled, and' he said : 

' My child, your father is dead.' 

It was a shock to me, but I was less distressed in hearing 
of my loss than the professor was in telling it. I cried to 
think that my father was no more, and that 1 was now all 
alone in the world ; but I cried still more bitterly when this 
odd, ungainly professor told me that henceforth he would be 
a father to me. 

Although I was to some degree wanting in affection — 
having never known a mother's love, nor any trouble, nor 
any tenderness except that of teachers whose interest it was 
to be lenient and indulgent to me — I was not without feel- 
ing ; but it was with a sentiment of admiration rather than 
of love that I regarded my father. I had not seen him for 
three years ; I cannot recollect meeting him more than six 
times in the seven years I had been in Miss Brougham's 
care. So there could not be any deep love between us. 
But I had been taught to be proud of him by Miss Brougham, 
who owed her prosperity to the use she made of his name. 
The books concerning his travels in Brazil and in Central 
Africa lay on her drawing-room table, his portrait hung 
upon the wall ; the newspaper paragraphs relating to his 
movements formed the text of geographical and ethnological 
discourses delivered publicly to the school, and I had 
sufficient discrimination to see that in deference to my 
father's position I was allowed to do exactly as I liked. 

The professor took me for a drive, and, questioning me, 
discovered that 1 was profoundly ignorant, self-willed, and 
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conceited ; and as he would not believe that any of these 
defects were natural to the child of his dear friend, he 
attributed them all to the vicious training I had received. 
He looked for another school without delay, and in less than 
a fortnight I was transferred to Mrs. Grimsey s academy at 
Norwood. Mrs. Grimsey understood me thoroughly— I was 
a good child spoilt by unprincipled treatment. What I 
needed was kind yet firm direction. The professor agreed 
entirely with this view, and so did I up to a certain point. 
I was a perfect angel under the kind treatment, which lasted 
just as long as Mrs. Grimsey's ideas were in accord with 
mine, but when firmness was required on her part to carry 
a point on which we disagreed, I rebelled. I would not 
take my place at the bottom of a class whereof the top girl 
stood as high as my elbow — it was an indignity not to be 
supported by the daughter of Digby Howard, the great 
traveller. 

There was a brief struggle between Mrs. Grimsey and me, 
and then Professor Schlobach was requested to remove me 
from the school, which was being demoralized by my 
insubordination. The professor tried one more school, and 
the result being still less satisfactory than in the former trial, 
he came to the conclusion that my character was of an 
exceptional kind, and required a special treatment, which 
he, perhaps, was best able to conduct, and with this con- 
viction he set about his task at once. He took a journey of 
two hundred miles from London to see an old farmhouse 
which was to be sold with its furniture, and finding it 
pleasantly situated, with all that seemed to him necessary 
for healthy life, he bought it. Then he advertised for an 
elderly lady to serve as governess and housekeeper, and 
having found one who had a soft voice, a sweet face, and an 
air of good breeding and pure living, he engaged her ; after 
that, he had nothing to do but to give up his bachelor 
lodgings near the British Museum, and take me with Miss 
Trevor, my governess, to the new house at Faulcondale. 
And here I began a new life and a better one, as more 
generous sentiments warmed my heart. 

There was no question of education at first. Miss Trevor 
had ample occupation in arranging her rooms and getting 
things into perfect order, and my professor only concerned 
himself in making me happy. He bought me a goat that 
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learned to follow me about like a dog, and pigeons that I 
taught to feed from my hand, and then a pony to ride and 
a chaise to drive in. He consulted my inclinations, and 
gratified my wishes in everything ; he was never tired of 
talking to me about my father, whose constant companion 
he had been for six years — sharing the difficulties and hard- 
ships of his perilous journeys. And as his admiration for 
my father was based upon love, and his indulgence to me 
sprang entirely from the purest motives of affection, I came 
to reverence him just as I had come to despise Miss 
Brougham for the selfish interest which actuated her. 

He was wonderfully patient with me. He had many 
cases of flies and insects collected in his travels, and these 
he had set himself to classify and write about during a 
certain fixed t'ime each day ; but there was no hour at 
which he would not lay aside his pen, and go out with me, 
and I taxed him frequently, for there was no companion 
like him. A leaf, a stone, a beetle, was in his hands the 
subject for a fairy story as charming as those of Hans 
Andersen. He was as simple as a child — indeed, I doubt if 
a child could not more readily have cheated him than he 
the child. He had a vague belief in the existence of 
wickedness, of evil in the abstract, but, practically, he saw 
nothing but good in the world, through living so long among 
simple people, and looking only for their good qualities. 

He was my friend, putting himself on a level with my 
understanding, confiding in me, and winning my confidence ; 
there were no secrets between us. As my love for this dear 
old scholar grew, those personal peculiarities which had at 
first repelled me only served to endear him to me. His 
ungainliness, his want of taste in dress, his defective pro- 
nunciation, encouraged feelings of playful familiarity in the 
place of the chilling awe with which I must have regarded 
him had he been absolutely perfect. 

He was the most indulgent teacher : he excused my 
failings, he would not let me regard learning as a necessary 
infliction. No lesson was forced upon me ; he merely 
sought to train my inclinations in the direction of their 
better tendencies. I dare say I took advantage of his 
leniency ; I was idle when I should have been active ; but 
he never lost patience, and his gentle confidence in me suc- 
ceeded ultimately. For when I did settle down to my 
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studies it was with a keen desire to give him pleasure ; and 
so what I learnt became fixed in my memory. 

Naturally, by constant association with him, I contracted 
something of his love of goodness, and faith in the honesty 
of mankind. He developed what was good in my nature, 
and softened much that was harsh ; but despite his gentle 
influence, I remained impatient of contradiction, quick to 
take offence, not readily forgiving of slights, eager for 
revenge of injuries, and over-conscious of my own merits. 
In addition to these defects, I was proud of my birth ; but 
this he could scarcely have regarded as a fault, since he 
rather encouraged than deprecated my pride, himself 
obtaining a genealogical tree to prove that my father sprang 
from an old and noble stock, and stoutly maintaining that 
the Feraldi, from which house my mother came, was a 
family as proud and great as the Capulets or Montagues. 

I have said enough to explain my own character, and 
that of my dear old professor, who now came quickly to 
meet us. I remember he wore his brown holland suit, and 
had nothing on his head but his chestnut wig. His thick 
lips were parted, and his eyes rounded with astonishment 
at the strange spectacle presented — I leading Coquelicot 
with a handsome gentleman on his back. 

I introduced Captain Bromley, and in a few words 
explained matters ; then it was hard to say which feeling 
predominated — anxiety for Captain Bromley's sprain, or 
pleasure in having a new friend to entertain. 

' I am glad to make your acquaintance,' said he, grasping 
Captain Bromley's hand, and his face beaming with good- 
nature, ' though I wish it were under pleasanter conditions 
for you. We will see to your foot, and we will have dinner, 
and then it will be quite soon enough to think about the 
chaise to take you away from us.' 

Captain Bromley declared that his foot required no atten- 
tion, but my guardian, who had some knowledge of surgery, 
insisted upon doing it ' segundum ardem,' as he said. 
While the dressing was being made I took Coquelicot round 
to the stable, and then ran up to dress for dinner. I 
unplaited my hair and coiled it on the top of my head, as I 
saw by the Journal des Modes it was the fashion to wear it 
in London, and then I put on my black lace dress, the 
bodice of which only half hid my shoulders and arms, and 
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thus dressed I thought I looked very nice ; and so I think 
did Captain Bromley, who rose directly I entered the room 
and paid me a graceful compliment. 

They had been talking about Egypt, where my professor 
told me Captain Bromley had fought and been wounded, 
while charging with the regiment of which he was a captain. 
I was pleased to hear of this ; it gave me a good opinion of 
Captain Bromley's modesty, for he had said nothing to me 
of his rank, and had tried to make light of his hurt, which 
must have been hard indeed to bear so manfully. I wonder 
I had not guessed his profession, for his bearing was 
soldierly, and he looked as if he might be a hero. And now 
Miss Trevor coming in to say that dinner was served, our 
thoughts turned for the first time — that is to say, mine did 
— to Mr. Everle'igh. 

Where was he ? He had not been seen since he stood at 
the garden gate with my guardian. Search was made, but 
he could not be found. His hat was gone from the hall. 
We were all greatly astonished — except Captain Bromley, 
who, I fancy, thought he had gone in pursuit of a grass- 
hopper, or some such thing — for Mr. Everleigh was so 
methodical in his habits, so careful in observing the con- 
ventional rules of society, that we could not attribute his 
abrupt departure to caprice. 

Whilst we were still speculating on this subject, a lad 
from the village brought a letter which explained the 
mystery. Mr. Everleigh had suddenly remembered a letter 
which he wished to post before the afternoon mail was made 
up. He had gone to the post, and there found a messenger 
from Barstow inquiring his address. The messenger had a 
telegram to deliver. It was from London, informing Mr. 
Everleigh that his brother had met with an accident, and 
lay at the point of death. The letter concluded with apolo- 
gies to me and my guardian for his brusque departure, and 
begged that the lad might take his luggage to the railway- 
station at Barstow to be sent on after him. 

Another curious incident occurred after dinner. 
Captain Bromley picked up a damascened paper-knife 
that lay on the table of the sitting-room, and after examining 
it, turned to my professor and said : 

' May I ask if you bought this at Cairo ?' 

The professor replied that it did not belong to him, but to 
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Mr. Everleigh, who had accidentally brought it in a book he 
was reading. 

' That is odd,' said Captain Bromley, ' because I sent a 
knife exactly like this from Cairo to the lady I am going to 
visit to-day.' 

There was a very obvious explanation of this mystery, for 
it was not at all improbable that Mrs. Norman, the lady 
living at Beauchamp Moat, whither he was going, taking a 
book to read in the woods, had dropped her knife, and that 
Mr. Everleigh, scanning the ground for insects, had 
found it. 

This matter, however, soon passed out of our minds, for 
my guardian, catching at Captain Bromley's intimation of 
going on to Beauchamp Moat, at once protested loudly 
against his leaving us with his foot under treatment, and 
begged him to stay with us until the next day with such 
earnestness that Captain Bromley accepted the invitation. 

After tea the professor took our new friend into his study 
to smoke and talk, and Miss Trevor and I went down the 
garden to enjoy the fresh air, which seemed to us very much 
better than tobacco smoke. But the gentlemen were clearly 
not of our opinion, for they stayed there so long that I 
began to think they intended to leave us to ourselves all the 
evening ; but it was the loveliest evening — very still and 
calm. Just after the church clock had struck eight, and we 
were sitting quite still on the bench under the apple-tree, to 
our great surprise the nightingale began to sing from the 
elm in the meadow. 

We had not heard him for several nights, and had come 
with regret to think that he would sing no more this 
summer ; and so, full of delight, I ran up to the house to 
tell the gentlemen — forgetting, for the moment, that nightin- 
gales might be less uncommon to Captain Bromley than 
they are to us living in the north. 

But he rose with alacrity, saying it would be unlucky not 
to hear the last song of the nightingale, and leaning on my 
guardian's arm, and with what assistance I could offer, he 
went to the end of the garden, where Miss Trevor was 
standing. 

The nightingale was gone ; we listened in vain. 

' He is gone,' I said, turning to Captain Bromley. 

I found that he was regarding me, but there was nothing 
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unpleasant in his regard; indeed, there was a very kind look 
in his eyes. 

' I am sorry for that,' he said quietly. 

' He will return, perhaps,' said I. ' Do you want to go 
indoors again ?' 

'Not so much as to stay out here,' he replied; and though 
there was very little in those words, they made me like him 
for the soft tone in which they were spoken. 

So we sat down side by side on the bench, and my pro- 
fessor seated himself at one end and Miss Trevor at the 
other. We said nothing at all. My guardian smoked his 
long pipe thoughtfully, and Miss Trevor sat with her head 
lowered and her hands crossed in her lap ; and I wondered 
if she were recalling old memories, and thinking of the 
gongs that were never again to fall on her ear. For the 
silence of the evening and the last sunset tints lingering 
over the hills were full of sad delight. 

I know not why I felt so happy and yet so ready to cry. 

The next morning we drove to Beauchamp Moat. My 
guardian would have accompanied us, he having taken a 
strong liking to Captain Bromley, but as this was market- 
day at Lipley, and Miss Trevor could not well do her shop- 
ping there without her maid Eliza, he had to forego that 
pleasure ; but he walked to the top of the hill beside us, 
and stood there smoking his pipe and looking after us 
until we got to the foot and turned off by the old London 
road. 

Captain Bromley wished to introduce Mrs. Norman to us 
when we reached Beauchamp Moat, but there was only a 
deaf and dumb servant at the house, who, with some diffi- 
culty, made us understand that her mistress and master 
were out. 

Captain Bromley said that he should certainly come to 
see us again when his foot was in walking condition. I told 
him I should be going to Lipley on Saturday. 

' Then it is very likely you will find me somewhere on the 
road between Lipley and Faulcondale about this hour,' said 
Captain Bromley, looking at his watch. 

We shook hands and parted, but suddenly reflecting that 
he did not know the locality, I stopped Coquelicot and 
looked back. He had not entered the house, but stood by 
the gate looking towards us. He came to the side of the 
chaise. 
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' This is not the direct road to Lipley. I usually go by 
the new road, and to get there you would have to cross the 
hills by the fields, if — if ' 

' I shall cross the fields,' said he, and then we shook 
hands again without any reason and parted. 

We went on to Lipley, which was more stupid than ever 
I had known it that day, and then in the afternoon returned 
by the new road to Faulcondale. But before we came within 
sight of the village my dear old guardian met us, with such 
a woebegone and terror-stricken face that we were seized 
with alarm before he opened his lips. 

' My darling child,' he said, laying his trembling hands on 
mine, and speaking with terrible agitation in his voice, ' my 
poor, poor child — I have been robbed ! And all your fortune 
is lost !' 



CHAPTEE IV 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OP THOMAS CRAIK. 

My name is Thomas Craik. I am twenty-two years of age. 
I was born of poor but honest parents. I will add this 
tribute to their memory : they died as they had lived — in 
the workhouse. I was educated up to a certain point by a 
grateful parish ; but I quitted my studies to learn horse- 
riding in a travelling circus. Having the misfortune to fall 
and break a couple of ribs the first time I attempted to 
throw a somersault on a horse, I was declared unfit for the 
profession and sent to the hospital. Falling once more 
upon the hands of the parish, I was articled to the vestry 
clerk, but being ambitious, I quitted his office at the end 
of three months, and after vicissitudes too numerous to 
mention, found myself at the age of twenty-one in the 
position of under-clerk to Mr. Gardener, solicitor, of Pump 
Court, with a week's notice to leave. My duties consisted 
in keeping the office clean and running on commissions, and 
these I faithfully performed ; but a natural desire to better 
my position gave offence to my employer, who considered 
that it was no business of mine to inquire into the affairs of 
his clients. Cnfortunately or not, curiosity is my ruling 
passion. I never yet read an enigma without puzzling out 
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its solution, and the greatest pleasure I know is to interpret 
the announcements in cipher which occasionally appear in 
the second column of the Times. 

On the nineteenth of June — three days after I had 
received notice from Mr. Gardener — when I arrived at nine 
o'clock to open the office, I found a bulky, elderly gentleman, 
with a heavy face and a brown wig, waiting on the landing. 
He looked like a client who had lost his case after a long 
trial. His skin was a bad colour, and his wig had come out 
of curl and hung in wisps over his ears. 

' Do you wish to see Mr. Gardener ?' I asked. 

' Yes, I do,' he replied. 

' This way,' said I, opening the door and leading him into 
the office. ' May I ask your name ?' 

' My name is Wilhelm Schlobach,' he answered ; ' and 
who are you ?' 

' I am Mr. Gardener's clerk ; if there is anything I can 

do for you ' I said with assurance, hoping from his 

simple appearance that he might be led into disclosing his 
affairs. 

He shook his head and said he would wait until Mr. 
Gardener arrived. He seated himself and never said a word 
for an hour. Then he grew fidgety and looked at his watch. 
At a quarter past ten Mr. Hughes, the first clerk, came in. 
He and Mr. Schlobach had evidently met before. Mr. 
Hughes said it was uncertain whether Mr. Gardener would 
be in town that day, and, repeating my question, asked if 
he could do anything for Mr. Schlobach. After a little 
hesitation the stout gentleman said : 

' Yes, we will go inside and talk about it.' 

Mr. Hughes had the keys of Mr. Gardener's office ; he 
opened the baize-covered door ; they entered, and he closed 
the door carefully. I slipped into the lavatory. This lava- 
tory was actually part of the inner office, from which it was 
cut off by a partition of match lining. On the inner side — 
that is, in Mr. Gardener's office — this partition was fitted 
with shelves and filled with deed-boxes. In one of these 
boards, which were of ordinary deal, I had discovered a 
loose knot at about the height of my chin. By arranging 
the deed-boxes on the other side to leave a space" one could, 
on withdrawing the knot, look straight on to the table at 
which Mr, Gardener sat. The lavatory was dark and the 
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office was light, so that one could see without the risk of 
being seen. An upholsterer's tack fixed in the knot enabled 
me to take it out and replace it with the greatest ease. And 
now, being in the lavatory, I took out the knot and put my 
ear to the hole. Mr. Schlobach was speaking : 

' Very well, then,' I heard him say with a strong German 
pronunciation, ' before my friend was shot he wrote two 
letters — one was for Mr. Gardener, the other was for his 
daughter, Dorothea. I gave the first to Mr. Gardener, 
and after reading it he told me that my friend had left me 
twelve thousand pounds unconditionally. I knew what 
that was for, though — it was to educate his daughter. All 
right. The other letter was to be given to Dorothea the 
day after her marriage, and it was not to be opened till 
then. You see ? About a fortnight ago Mr. Gardener sent 
me an advertisement cut out of the Times newspaper, which 
said that the next of kin to Digby Howard, who died in 
Africa in 1876, would hear of something very good indeed 
by writing to Mr. Eoland Dundas, Penshurst. You see ? 
Very well ; I wrote to this Mr. Dundas and he wrote to 
me, and I went to see him. I learnt that when he was 
a young man he and Mr. Howard were very great friends. 
Mr. Dundas was junior partner in a big bank, but he got 
into debt, and to save him Mr. Howard signed a bill that 
nearly ruined my friend, but it saved Mr. Dundas and the 
bank. Mr. Howard never expected to get back a penny of 
his money, but Mr. Dundas gave him an 10 U, and said 
that if he grew rich again he would pay it to Mr. Howard 
or anyone who presented it with his written authority to 
receive it. You see ? All right. I came here to tell Mr. 
Gardener all about it. But he already knew these facts. 
The letter Mr. Howard wrote to him before going on that 
last and fatal expedition told him that he had put the 
I U in his daughter's hands, not knowing whether it was 
worth anything or not, but that she could not present it 
until the day after her marriage — do you see ?' 

' Perfectly,' replied Mr. Hughes. ' The I O U was en- 
closed in the letter addressed to Miss Howard, which was 
not to be opened until the day after her marriage.' 

' All right ' 

At this moment the door of the outer office opened and 
shut, and I recognised the quick step of Mr. Gardener. I 
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left the hole and busied myself in washing my hands ; but 
there was no danger — Mr. Gardener went straight into the 
inner office. I slipped back in an instant to the hole in the 
partition. 

' as if you had been up all night.' I caught these 

words from Mr. Gardener's lips. 

' So I have, my friend,' replied Mr. Schlobach. ' I left 
Barstow by the midnight mail. The letter is gone !' 

'The letter?' 

' The letter written by my friend Howard to his daughter, 
and given to me to take care of — I have lost it.' 

' Lost it, my dear sir ! Where?' 

' It has been stolen from my desk in my house at Faulcon- 
dale.' 

' This is very serious. You know that it probably 
contains an order to pay something like a quarter of a 
million of money.' 

' I know all about that ; I wish I didn't.' 

1 When was it stolen ?' 

' Yesterday morning. I was showing it to a gentleman 
the night before, and ' 

' Have you telegraphed to Mr. Dundas to stop payment?' 

' No — I never thought of that — I got the policeman from 
Barstow, and we were looking for the thief all day yester- 
day, and ' 

' Twenty-four hours since it was lost, and payment not 
stopped ! It's too late. Put on your hat, Hughes, quick !' 

There was silence ; I looked through the hole and saw 
Mr. Gardener writing out a telegram, and Mr. Schlobach 
looking on in blank wonder. Hughes came back with his 
hat on. 

' Take this to the office at once,' said Mr. Gardener. 
' Wire first to Dundas and Co., in Throgmorton Street, and 
then to Mr. Dundas at his private address. I've written 
it here. Wait for an answer at the office. Bepeat the 
wire in half an hour if you get no reply in that time. Don't 
lose a moment.' 

Mr. Hughes went off on his errand at once. 

' If the mischief is not already done,' said Mr. Gardener, 
taking off his gloves, ' we shall prevent the money falling 
into the hands of a tbief . Now, whom do you suspect ?' 

' The policeman says there was a tinker ' 
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' A tinker — ah, well, have you lost anything besides the 
letter ?' 

'No.' 

' Then an ordinary thief has not taken it. Where did 
you keep this letter ?' 

' In a secret drawer in my desk.' 

' Hum, about the unsafest place you could put it in. 
Every child knows where to find these secret drawers and 
how to open them. Who is the gentleman to whom you 
showed this letter? — a most ill-advised proceeding, allow 
me to remark.' 

' The gentleman was Captain Valentine Bromley,' said 
Mr. Schlobach, in a tone which seemed to imply that there 
could be no doubt about his honesty. 

' How long have you known him ?' Mr. Gardener asked, 
in no way moved by the tone of conviction. 

' He came to the house the day before last.' 

' Do you lock your desk ?' 

' No ; the lock is gone wrong. ' 

' And the door of the room '?' 

' There is not any key.' 

' There are shutters to the windows, of course ?' 

' Shutters ? Oh no ; there never were any.' 

' And where was this Captain Bromley between the night 
before last and yesterday morning ?' 

' In my house, of course.' 

There was silence. I clapped my eye to the hole. Mr. 
Gardener was gently tapping the back of his hands with 
his gloves and trying to repress a smile. 

He drew a piece of paper from the case and took up a 
pen. ' This Bromley calls himself ' 

' Captain Valentine Bromley,' Mr. Schlobach replied, in 
a tone of irritation. 

' I suppose you don't know his address?' he said, writing. 

' Yes, I do ; he is staying with Dr. Norman at Beau- 
champ Moat — that is, about four miles from Faulcondale.' 

' Do you know Dr. Norman ?' 

' No, I don't.' 

' Have you shown this letter to anyone else?' 

' Yes, lots of people.' 

' Lots of people ?' 

' Well, all my friends that come to see me ; I tell them 

3 
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the good fortune of my child ; do you think it is a thing to 
be ashamed of and hide, eh ?' 

' You refer to your neighbours, I suppose ?' 

' Yes.' 

' Is there anyone amongst them that might be likely to 
marry Miss Howard ?' 

' No ; the neighbours are not likely to marry her — oh no !' 

' There is nobody besides Captain Valentine Bromley 
who might wish to marry her ?' 

' Yes, there is our friend Mr. Everleigh ; but he is not a 
neighbour.' 

' Ah ; let us hear about Mr. Everleigh now.' 

' He is a Government clerk, and he comes down sometimes 
to spend a few days with us, and he is fond of natural 
history, and he is, I think, very fond of Doris as well.' 

' Does he seem to you a careful man ?' 

' Oh, yes, yes, yes ! He is very careful indeed.' 

' The sort of man who would like to be sure how much a 
young lady was worth before he ventured to marry her ?' 

' Why, you don't think he is a thief, do you ?' asked 
Mr. Schlobach resentfully. 

' Unless we are to be guided by the wisdom of a country 
policeman, and attribute this theft to an ignorant tinker, we 
must doubt everyone to find who is above suspicion. When 
was Mr. Everleigh last at your house ?' 

' The day before yesterday — he left before the letter was 
missing — he went to London.' 

• You are sure of that?' 

' Quite sure.' 

' I should like to know Mr. Everleigh's Christian name, 
and what Government appointment he holds ?' 

' His name is Eichard Everleigh. I don't know what 
office he is in.' 

'We may find that out,' said Mr. Gardener, writing. 
Then there was a long pause ; at length he said : 

' Can you tell me if Captain Bromley knew of Mr. Ever- 
leigh's pretensions— of his wish to marry Miss Howard ?' 

'I told him I thought Mr. Everleigh would like to 
marry her.' 

' Did he make any observation ?' 

' No, I am sure he did not. He was very quiet after I 
spoke. ' 
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' Thoughtful ?' 

' I don't know. We generally are thoughtful when we 
are silent.' 

' Does he seem to you a generous man ?' 

' I am certain of that — splendid fellow ' 

' Might he have been thinking, in a generous, soldierly 
fashion, now, that it was a pity that a beautiful girl like 
Miss Howard should be married to a man fond of natural 
history, and that it would be well for her if the temptation 
to marry her for her possible fortune were removed ?' 

' All right, I see what you mean, sir, and I tell you I don't 
think Captain Bromley would steal that letter to prevent 
Mr. Everleigh marrying her, even if he knew she was being 
married for what that letter contained.' 

' In short, you are resolved to doubt no one, professor ?' 

' I will doubt anyone but those two gentlemen.' 

' That gives me more hope. Now, sir, who lives in the 
house with you ?' 

' Miss Trevor — you know her — and Doris, and a maid- 
servant, Eliza. And the nicest little maid-servant that 
ever was.' 

' Not inquisitive?' 

' Not anything that is bad.' 

' Because a letter of this kind, that must have created* 
some stir in your village, might have been taken from mere 
curiosity, and the taker, without wishing to keep it, might 
be at a loss how to return it without being discovered.' 

'Ah, I see again what you mean. You think Doris may 
have taken it herself.' 

'What do you think?' 

' That it's all tarn nonsense what you say,' cried Mr. 
Schlobach, jumping up so hastily that his chair tumbled 
down. 

At this point of the conversation Mr. Hughes returned, 
panting with the haste he had made. It was not necessary 
for me to quit my post of observation. He handed a telegram 
to Mr. Gardener, who, having glanced at it, said : 

' I am happy to tell you, my dear professor, that the 
money has not been paid, and no I O U has been pre- 
sented.' 

' Thank heaven !' gasped Mr. Schlobach. 

' Anything else, sir ?' inquired Mr. Hughes. 
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1 Yes,' said Mr. Gardener; ' inquire into these two names. 
Find out whether there is a Captain Bromley, and to what 
regiment he belongs ; and also in what Government office 
Mr. Eichard Everleigh is employed. Curtis in Chancery 
Lane will give you information, probably.' 

Mr. Hughes took the sheet of paper on which the names 
were written and went out. 

' And now what is to be done?' asked Mr. Schlobach. 

' Go home and see if the letter has not been replaced in 
your desk. If it has, I advise you to transfer it to a safer 
place. ' 

' And if it has not ?' 

' Then come and see me again. We may find it necessary 
to communicate with Scotland Yard.' 

' What do you say to advertising in the papers ? I will 
give ten thousand pounds to get that letter back.' 

' Ten thousand pounds ! That is a tempting offer.' 

' I will give it out of the money my friend left me.' 

'We will not make the offer yet, at any rate; we may 
get it at a lower price if we wait. There is still one other 
chance. ' 

' What is that ?' 

' It is just possible that a clever thief, hearing of this 
affair, has taken the letter, as other thieves take dogs, with 
a prospect of a reward being offered ; it is just likely that if 
no offer of reward is made he will offer to get the letter from 
a friend, or in some such roundabout way, for a tenth of 
what you are willing to pay. For the letter is of no use to 
anyone now except the future husband of Miss Howard.' 

' That is the most sensible thing you have said yet,' ex- 
claimed Mr. Schlobach. 

' For my own part,' said Mr. Gardener, ' I think it is the 
least likely thing that could have happened. I firmly believe 
— according to the statements you have made — that the 
letter is in the possession of Mr. Everleigh or Captain 
Bromley, and I warn you to be careful in your dealings with 
those gentlemen. Be sure of one thing, that he who has it 
will move heaven and earth to marry Miss Howard. Who 
the thief is it is impossible to say. The question of position 
is nothing — don't be deceived by that. Every day there is 
evidence in the papers of well-bred men descending to the 
vilest means of obtaining money. A Government clerk is 
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usually a gentleman ; an officer is equally a gentleman ; we 
do not know their pecuniary position. Their word must be 
taken for nothing. Mr. Everleigh, you say, is careful : that 
suggests restricted means. If Mr. Everleigh gives up his 
pretensions to Miss Howard's hand, you may take it for 
granted that he is as innocent as your heart can wish. 
Captain Bromley is a soldier. Soldiers, despite their honour, 
sometimes make the means subjective to an end which 
interest leads them to believe is good and just. He may 
wish to get his more advanced rival out of the field, and 
justify the abstraction of this letter by the reflection that 
when he has married Miss Howard it will be hers — and his. 
Again, sir, I say watch them closely, and beware of the more 
successful. You must use more than your customary 
caution, or you will find too late that Miss Howard has 
married the ivrong man.' 



CHAPTEE V 

CONTINUED FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK. 

' You had better wire me this evening,' said Mr. Gardener 
to Professor Schlobach, as they shook hands on parting at 
the office door. The simple old gentleman looked perplexed, 
and repeated the words as if he doubted his hearing. ' Send 
me a telegram, you know,' explained Mr. Gardener, ' telling 
me whether you have found the lost letter, or discovered 
any clue to the mystery of its loss.' 

Mr. Schlobach promised to do this ; but up to the time of 
closing the office no telegram had been handed in. 

If Mr. Gardener's supposition that it had been extracted 
from the secret drawer from curiosity, and would be replaced, 
should be verified, there was an end of the matter ; but if it 
should not, then there was the beginning of a fine career for 
a poor young man. And when I thought of the exciting 
vicissitudes attending the discovery of the theft, the keen 
struggle to outwit the thief and gain possession of the stolen 
letter, the substantial reward in addition to the moral 
triumph which would crown success, I sincerely wished 
that the worst fears of Mr. Gardener and his client had 
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been realized by tbe dishonesty of Mr. Everleigh or Captain 
Bromley. 

For I resolved I would win the prize if it were to be won, 
and there was nothing remarkable in this decision ; for 
here was I with my week's warning half expired, a strong 
love of adventure, no squeamish scruples worth speaking 
of, a hearty detestation of office work, with nothing what- 
ever to lose by my undertaking, and everything to gain. 

I slept little that night for thinking of the lost letter, and 
got to the office just after the first postal delivery. 

Mr. Hughes kept the key of the letter-box ; but those are 
extraordinary locks which I cannot open with an iron skewer, 
and that on the letter-box was of the simplest kind. So in 
about a minute and a half I had out the packet of letters, 
and turned them over quickly, on the look-out for a buff 
envelope. There it was — a telegram. With a little water 
and patience I raised the flap without injury, and then I 
picked out the telegram. 



' From 

WlLHELM SCHLOBACH. 

Faulcondale. 



To Me. Gardener, 
Solicitor, 
Pump Court, London. 



' The letter was not in the drawer as you expected, and 
it is not anywhere in my house, I am sure. I have not 
found out anything about anybody, but everything is just 
as it was. What is to be done now ?' 

' Thank heaven !' thought I. ' Mr. Everleigh or Captain 
Bromley is a thief.' 

I replaced the telegram, gummed and closed the envelope, 
returned it with the rest of the letters to the letter-box, and 
locked it up securely. 

Soon after Mr. Gardener's arrival, he sent me to the post- 
office, with this wire addressed to Professor Schlobach : 

' Wait a week. The letter may be offered to you on more 
reasonable terms than you are prepared to offer. I find that 
the statements made by " E. E." (Eichard Everleigh), and 
" V B." (Valentine Bromley), with regard to their posi- 
tions, are technically correct.' 

Tn my dinner-hour I bought paper and envelopes, and 
wrote this letter to Mr. Schlobach : 
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'June ■.'(>, 1883. 

'Sir, 

' I am informed that you are willing to pay ten 
thousand pounds for the recovery of a letter addressed to 
Miss Dorothea Howard, signed by the late Mr. Digby 
Howard, and containing an order for the payment of I O U. 
If you will send me by return of post a written note of 
agreement to that effect, I will undertake to restore the 
said letter to you within the space of twelve months from 
this date. 

' Address your reply to "X., Post-office, New Church 
Eoad, Camberwell." ' 

I posted this letter on Thursday afternoon. On Saturday 
the young woman at the Camberwell post-office handed me 
a letter in reply to my inquiries. I seized it eagerly, and 
was about to leave the desk when, still looking over the 
letters, she said : 

1 Wait a bit ; I think there's another for you.' 

I turned back, and she handed me a second letter. The 
writing was not in the same hand ; I fancied one of the two 
was intended for another X. ; however, that was no busi- 
ness of mine, ' and,' thought I, ' if another person has chosen 
the same signature as mine, he must put up with the con- 
sequences.' So I went off with my two letters. 

The first I opened — guided by the peculiarity of the 
writing — was from Mr. Schlobach ; he said : 

' It is all right ; I will give ten thousand pounds for the 
letter, according to the terms of your requirement. But I 
shall be much obliged, and will ask no questions and do my 
best to think you took the letter by mistake, if you will let 
me have it at once instead of in twelve months. I sign 
myself, 

' Wilhelm Schlobach.' 

I could have sung with delight as I put this simple old 
man's letter into my pocket. But I now thought of the 
other letter, which I proceeded to open, and found to my 
astonishment that it was meant for me. 

Here are the exact words : 

' If X. wants to discover the person who stole a letter 
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from the secret drawer of a desk in the study of Professor 
Schlobach, of Faulcondale, he will do well to put on an old 
coat, and an abject expression, and ask for employment at 
Beauchamp Moat, six miles east of Faulcondale, where 
Dr. Norman is in need of a laboratory assistant.' 

This letter puzzled me extremely. There was neither 
address nor signature, but I found that it bore the same 
postmark as the professor's letter. At first I was inclined 
to think that the professor, if not the writer, was the author 
of this letter, and that he wished to assist me in the re- 
covery of the letter by putting me on the track of the person 
he most suspected ; but when I came to consider the simple, 
stupid character of the old German, I abandoned that idea. 
I then weighed the probabilities of its being written by one 
of his neighbours or by the police in search of a cat's-paw ; 
but at length I came to the conclusion that it had come 
from some person who had witnessed the theft, or had strong 
foundation for suspicion, and yet from fear or some such 
sentiment dared not openly accuse the thief. It was most 
reasonable to suppose that this timid witness was a woman, 
and an inmate of Mr. Schlobach's house. Possibly it was 
Miss Howard herself who wrote. Whoever it was, I must 
get to find out what she or he knew. That was a pleasure 
to come. For the present I had information of the most 
useful and gratifying kind. There could be no doubt about 
the person indicated by the writer of this letter. The thief 
must be Captain Bromley. He, as I learnt from Mr. Schlo- 
bach's statement, was now staying at Beauchamp Moat. 
But for this letter, I might have spent many profitless weeks 
in settling which was the guilty party — Captain Bromley or 
Mr. Everleigh. 

Mr. Gardener had not provided himself with an under- 
clerk in my place, and in paying me my week's salary 
on Saturday afternoon was good enough to hint that if I 
promised to behave better I might return to my post on 
Monday morning, and I had the supreme satisfaction of 
declining his offer. 

On Sunday morning I took my best clothes to the rag 
fair in Houndsditch, and sold them for the best price I 
could get, thereby, as it appeared to me, imitating the con- 
duct of that general who destroyed the bridges behind his 
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advancing army. In the evening I packed up all that was 
left of my effects in a handkerchief, and went to bed early. 
On Monday morning I left London by the 5.15 train, and 
arrived at Barstow a little after 11. At the station I learnt 
that I must pass through Faulcondale to get to Beauchamp 
Moat. 

This suited me exactly, and I started off with the hope 
that I might kill two birds with one stone. 

Following the road according to direction, I was within 
half a mile of Faulcondale, when whom did I see coming 
towards me but the old professor ! I knew him at once, 
although he was dressed in a gay suit of brown holland and 
a straw hat, and his wig was in full curl. He was seated in 
a ramshackle old chaise, drawn by a thick-legged brown 
cob, beside a handsomely-dressed young lady, who held the 
reins. She certainly was the most beautiful young lady 
I have ever seen off the stage, and I settled at once that 
this must be Miss Howard. I never saw such splendid 
eyes, nor a prouder look ; she drove right in the middle of 
the road, as if it all belonged to her. On the front seat 
facing her was a thin old lady. 

I stepped out quicker than ever, for I thought that if the 
family was going to Barstow, and had left the servant at 
home, I should have the best chance in the world of picking 
up something useful. I soon got to the village, and having 
found out which was the professor's house, I went to the 
gate and pulled the bell. A plump young woman with a 
face as round and rosy as an apple came to the gate. 

' If you please, miss,' said I, ' is Mr. Schlobach in?' 

' No,' said she, shaking her simple head, ' he have just 
gone off in the shay to Barstow.' 

I told her I was very sorry to hear that, as I had walked 
all the way from Barstow on purpose to see him, and per- 
haps he'd gone there to see me, as I had been informed that 
he wanted a young fellow to look after a pony and chaise. 

She opened her mouth wide enough for me to see about 
three inches of her tongue as she listened to this story ; 
when I had done she shook her thick head again, and said 
she had not heard anything at all about it. 

' It must be true,' said I, ' or else they wouldn't have 
told me so at Barstow, so I will sit down and wait till the 
kind gentleman comes back.' 
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She seemed to hesitate about asking me in, but when I 
told her in a whining tone that I had lost my mother and 
father, all doubts about my respectability were banished 
from her mind, and she told me I might come and sit down 
in the kitchen, where she gave me part of her dinner and a 
glass of ale. 

I taught her how to answer her wishes with a halfpenny 
hung in a tumbler at the end of a long hair, and the in- 
nocent girl became so engrossed in this simple pastime that 
I might have rifled the place and gone off with the booty 
without obstruction from her. When by these. simple means 
I had entirely won her confidence, I asked her about her 
place, and whether she got many presents from the visitors. 
She said she did not get much, but a Captain Bromley had 
given her half .a crown, and Mr. Everleigh gave her a 
shilling once. 

' I reckon the gentleman who gave you the half-crown 
comes pretty often,' said I. 

' Oh no, he don't,' she replied. ' Captain Bromley's only 
been once ; but Mr. Everleigh, he's come four or five times. 
He was here o' Friday, but he didn't give me anything, 
because he ain't a-coming any more. What shall I wish 
now?' 

' Wish you may get another half-crown next time Captain 
Bromley comes,' said I, and, as she carefully proceeded to 
test the result of this wish, I asked, ' Why ain't Mr. Ever- 
leigh a-coming here no more ?' 

' Because his brother's bust a bloodvessel, and he has got 
to be took out of London. There, it struck once ! that 
means "Yes," don't it?' 

' Yes, but you'd better put it aside now,' said I — seeing 
there was little to be got out of her while she was playing 
this game — ' or it may strike again, and then you won't get 
your half-crown.' 

She put the halfpenny in her pocket quickly, and then I 
-led her on to talk of the robbery, and from her guileless 
remarks I learnt that nothing concerning the theft had been 
discovered, and that no one in that house suspected anyone. 
She showed me the professor's study. The window was not 
above a yard from the ground, and there was no fastening 
to the sash, so that it would have been the easiest thing 
imaginable to enter the room from the garden in the night 
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or in the day either, if there were no better guardian about 
than this simple maid. 

When I had learned all that the girl had to tell, I asked 
•where Captain Bromley was now, putting the question for a 
pretext to get off before the return of the professor. 

' At Beechams Moat,' she replied. 

' Beechams Moat !' I exclaimed ; ' is that far from here ?' 

' About three or four miles,' said she. 

' Because,' said I, ' I was told I might get a place there if 
your master didn't want me, and to be on the safe side I'll 
walk on there now I'm rested, and come back again if that 
place don't suit me. Any way, I shall come and. see you 
again, and if you're a good girl, I'll walk out with you on 
Sundays.' 

She thanked me prettily, and we parted. 

Beflecting on what I had heard as I walked to the Moat, 
I formed a pretty clear idea of Mr. Everleigh. That he was 
a mean man was clear. I pictured him as one of those 
needy clerks who spend all they get in keeping up a position 
above their means in London Society. He had been anxious 
to marry Miss Howard when that marriage was likely to 
make him wealthy : but now that such a marriage could 
only tax his scant fortune to support a wife accustomed to 
ease and elegance, he took the first excuse to back out. 
But though he could not gratify his own wishes, he enter- 
tained a mean envy of him who could, and was willing, if 
possible, to ruin his chance by throwing suspicion upon him. 
For I now concluded that the anonymous note had come 
from Mr. Everleigh — his last visit being on a Friday, the 
very day on which the letter must have been posted at 
Barstow to reach me on Saturday There was reason to 
suppose that the professor had given him the particulars of 
his interview with Mr. Gardener, and probably shown him 
my letter as well ; possibly he had carried Mr. Schlobach's 
letter to the post, and had got the idea of writing to me 
from that. They had both been posted at the same office 
and at the same time ; had he posted his own in London, it 
would have thrown suspicion on him in the event of inquiry ; 
whereas, but for the information given to me by the maid 
Eliza, I should have continued to believe that either Miss 
Howard or the old lady, Miss Trevor, was the author. 

I found it was nearer six miles than four to Beauchamp 
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Moat, and despite the pleasant occupation of my mind, I 
was very much fatigued when I arrived there. 

It was the quietest old place I have ever seen. 

Some workmen were patching up a tumble-down bridge 
that crossed the ditch surrounding the house, which was 
built in the form of a square, more like an almshouse than 
anything else. 

I asked for Dr. Norman, and was told to go through the 
gateway into a kind of courtyard, where some gardeners 
were arranging a flower-bed. 

A lady and gentleman were looking on. I knew Captain 
Bromley at a glance. 

There was no mistaking him ; he looked every inch a 
soldier. The lady, I thought, might be the doctor's wife, 
and I was right. 

I went up to them and said that I had heard that Dr. 
Norman wanted a young man. 

' I heard Norman tell the carrier that he wanted an 
assistant,' said Mrs. Norman to Captain Bromley. ' But,' 
she added timidly, ' he is engaged in the laboratory — what 
are we to do ?' 

' That's easy enough,' replied Captain Bromley, beckoning 
a girl who was crossing the court. He took an envelope 
from his pocket, wrote a few words on it with a pencil, and 
gave it to the girl, pointing at the same time to a side of the 
square distinguished from the others by three tall windows. 
The girl, as I found afterwards, was deaf and dumb ; her 
name was Martha. 

After despatching her on this errand, Captain Bromley 
turned his back upon me and strolled carelessly across the 
courtyard with Mrs. Norman. He little knew that I had 
come there to hunt him down and bring him to justice. 

In a few minutes the girl returned, beckoned to me, and led 
me into the house and through a stone-paved corridor into 
an empty room, which might at one time have been used 
as a prison, judging by the small, heavily-barred windows, 
the gloom and the musty smell of it. At the further end 
was an old door, crossed with the ironwork of two enormous 
hinges, and studded with rusty nails. 

She knocked and motioned me to go in ; at the same time 
a voice within cried, ' Come in.' 

I entered the laboratory. 
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It was a large room, like a chapel, paved with tiles. The 
timbers of the roof, black with smoke and dust, were visible 
overhead. On the right, high up from the ground, were 
two round windows ; on the left were the three tall ones I 
had seen from the court, furnished with green blinds which 
were drawn down ; a long bench of new wood ran along the 
wall on the right, with crucibles and glass things standing 
on it. Above, under the round windows, was a shelf filled 
with bottles. On the left, between the tall windows, were 
two bookcases full of books great and small. 

In the centre was a table on which stood a reading-lamp, 
a microscope, and some surgical cases ; a square of thick 
carpet covered the tiles there. Not far from the table stood 
an odd-shaped stove ; a big stove-pipe was carried up slant- 
wise and through one of the round windows. A book was 
open on the table, and in front of it sat Dr. Norman in an 
elbow-chair. 

He was reading ; the envelope with the written message 
sent in by Captain Bromley lay on the table beside his book. 
I went up and stood in front of the table. He was so 
interested in his book that he did not raise his eyes for 
some minutes, so I had time to form an opinion of my future 
master. 

He was quite a young man, twenty-eight I should say, at 
the outside ; he looked a little like a Jew, still more, I 
thought, like one of a troupe of Hindoo jugglers that I 
saw once at the Westminster Aquarium, his skin being 
sallow, his nose hooked, and his eyebrows and hair jet 
black. His beard was clipped short to his face. He wore 
a pair of gold-rimmed eye-glasses. 

Coming to the end of the chapter, he took up the envelope, 
laid it between the pages, and closed the book ; then, setting 
his elbows on the arms of the chair, he leaned back and 
looked straight at me, without saying a word for half a 
minute. He seemed short-sighted, and half closed his 
eyes, throwing back his head to get a fair look at me 
through his glasses. He was just as much a student as 
Captain Bromley was a soldier. 

' I am told, sir, you want a young man,' said I humbly. 

' Who told you?' he asked. 

' A gentleman — I think he is a carrier at the village — 
Faulcondale, I fancy it is called.' 
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' You look like a Londoner ; what have you been doing ?' 

' I am a Londoner, sir ; I have had no regular employ- 
ment, but I'm handy at most things. I broke my ribs, 
sir ' — I saw it was no use talking to him about my father 
and mother — ' so I couldn't do any hard labour, as I should 
like to ; but gentlemen have been kind to me and given 'me 
light work now and then — sending me with messages and 
such-like. Mr. Brooks, sir, the doctor in the Westminster 
Bridge Koad, he said I ought to go in the country, and as I 
had an uncle, sir, at Barstow, I went there. But my uncle 
is dead, sir, so what I'm to do I don't know, unless I can 
find some kind gentleman to give me employment. I am 
willing and careful, and I could learn without giving you 
much trouble, sir.' 

' You can do what you are told to do ?' 

' Oh yes, sir.'' 

' You know how to hold your tongue?' 

' As to that, sir, you may depend on me. I have often 
been employed by gentlemen on little affairs of a private 
nature, and I've always given satisfaction ; I couldn't have 
got on otherwise with three ribs broke, sir.' 

' I see you are intelligent, and that is a great thing,' said 
the doctor impressively ; ' what wages do you want ?' 

' Whatever I'm worth, sir, to you. I leave it all to you, 
sir.' 

' Good. I will pay you in proportion to your usefulness. 
And with your intelligence you may make yourself very 
useful.' 

He spoke with emphasis, and never took his eyes off me. 
I saw he knew I was telling lies, and liked me none the less 
for it ; and seeing that, it was clear to me at once that he 
wanted me for some other purpose than assisting in the 
laboratory. 

' What is your name ?' he asked, pushing back his chair, 
and rising. 

'Peters, sir,' said I; 'William Peters.' 

He bade me follow him, and led me to a small room 
adjoining the laboratory, in which was a truckle-bed, a 
chair, a table, and a washstand ; this, he told me, should be 
my room. He then took me back to the laboratory, told me 
how I was to keep it in order, and then sent me into the 
kitchen to get some food. 
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It was necessary to be careful with a man like Dr. Norman. 
I had to do with one who was as sharp as myself. If he 
discovered my object in getting into his service, I should lose 
my place at once. I must for the present let Captain 
Bromley alone ; the first thing was to please my master, and 
ensure my position. To do this I must discover what pur- 
pose he had in view when he hinted so pointedly at my 
making myself useful. 

I was not long in discovering that ; and a pretty purpose 
it was. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

CONTINUED FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK. 

To comprehend the events that took place at Beauchamp 
Moat House, it is necessary to understand the house itself ; 
and this can easily be done. I will draw a square, and 
mark the four sides with the four points of the compass 
— so : 

N. 



\V. 



These sides will represent the building, the square enclosed 
the courtyard. The side marked N. was the old chapel used 
as a laboratory, with a small room adjoining it, which might 
have been a vestry, and that now served as my bedroom ; 
the side E., in dilapidation and unused, was boarded off from 
the rest of the building ; the side S. was composed of two 
stories, with a stable and coach-house on the ground-floor, 
and some empty rooms above; the side W. was also composed 
of two floors. A gateway passed through the centre of this 
wing and underneath the upper story. On the north side of 
this gateway was a sitting-room, on the south a dining-room. 
Beyond the dining-room were the kitchen, scullery, etc.; 
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beyond the sitting-room were some rooms filled with lumber; 
then came the prison-like room that opened into the labora- 
tory. A corridor ran beside the rooms, and opened upon 
two staircases leading to the upper story, one on the north, 
and the other on the south side of the gateway. 

Of the upper rooms, one in the north-west angle was 
occupied by Dr. Norman as a sleeping-room ; another at the 
same end was Mrs. Norman's room ; a small room over the 
gateway was used by Martha, the servant, and beyond this 
was the visitor's room, now devoted to Captain Bromley. 
Besides the chambers I have mentioned, there were several 
others unfurnished. All were small and dark. 

The first thing I remarked was that Dr. Norman and his 
wife were on bad terms — that is to say, there was an utter 
absence of affection, or even of ordinary friendship, between 
them. They never quarrelled, but, on the other hand, they 
never conversed. He seemed to have the utmost contempt 
for her, she the greatest fear of him. When she had to 
speak to him upon domestic affairs, her question was put 
with fear and trembling, and his answer was given in the 
briefest form, and with cold indifference. He spent the 
whole day in the laboratory, only leaving it to take his meals 
in the dining-room, or with the ostensible purpose of going 
to his bed-chamber. He had his room, she hers; they never 
went out together. When he met her in the presence of 
Captain Bromley, he exerted himself to be agreeable to him ; 
but he never included his wife in the remarks he made, but 
spoke absolutely as though she did not exist. Not once did 
he accompany them in the walks they took. Yet interest of 
a certain kind he took in Mrs. Norman, and scarcely a 
movement escaped his observation. 

The blinds of the three windows in the laboratory were 
constantly drawn. In one of these was a small hole, seem- 
ingly burnt by a cigarette. When the voices of Mrs. Norman 
and Captain Bromley were heard in the court, he would rise 
from the table and go to this hole, watching them long and 
patiently. When they left the court, he would quit the 
laboratory as if to go to his room ; but I soon saw that it 
was but a pretext to pass along the corridor by the door of 
the sitting-room. 

He wore felt slippers that were noiseless, and peeping 
through the door of the laboratory, I have seen him standing 
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in an angle of the lumber-room, and by the door of the 
dining-room. When they went out together into the woods, 
he would give me a list of herbs and roots that I was 
to go and look for, saying, with a significant expression, 
that I might take my time, as there was nothing to do in the 
laboratory. 

We understood each other before the end of the week. He 
was jealous of his wife, hated her, and wanted to get rid of 
her, and he employed me to collect evidence against her. I 
was a quick-witted and a willing tool in his hands. But we 
both kept up a decent pretence of ignoring the reality. 
Knowing what was wanted of me, I watched Mrs. Norman 
and Captain Bromley closely — more closely than Dr. Norman 
imagined ; for my observation served a double purpose, and 
I was quite as anxious as the doctor to find that a liaison 
existed between them. For if, as I concluded, Captain 
Bromley had the letter, he would certainly attempt to marry 
Miss Howard — since only by that marriage could he profit 
by his theft. But if at the right moment I could surrep- 
titiously convey evidence showing his attachment to Mrs. 
Norman, the marriage, which would defeat my object, would 
be at any rate postponed, and so give me more time to get 
at the letter. And so when I was sent out to search for 
herbs, my first object was to find Mrs. Norman and Captain 
Bromley, and I invariably succeeded ; and I watched them 
as a cat watches fish in a globe. The doctor examined my 
collection very closely when I returned — roots tugged up 
haphazard and herbs gathered pell-mell — and pretended in- 
difference when I mentioned that I had met or seen or heard 
Captain Bromley and Mrs. Norman on the way, and gave him 
particulars of my observations ; but I knew by the money 
he gave me at the end of the week that I had not dis- 
appointed his expectations. The sum of my discoveries 
in the first few weeks was small, perhaps, but sufficient 
to prove to my entire satisfaction that Captain Bromley was 
a villain. 

I don't mean to say that he was bad enough to suit the 
Surrey Theatre ; but he was of that kind found about once 
a month in the Divorce Court — a fine, handsome fellow, 
indolent and careless, with nothing on earth to do but to 
amuse himself. I have seen him kiss her when they met 
in the morning ; I have seen him walking with his arm 
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about her waist ; but these signs of affection were slight in 
comparison with hers — not that she was at the time guilty 
of any culpable action, but that there was in her manner 
evidence of a passion far deeper than his. She laid herself 
out to please him, and when her efforts seemed to have 
escaped his careless observation, she redoubled them. She 
suited herself to his tastes ; what he liked she liked ; what 
displeased him displeased her. Even when he left her to 
go out alone, she concealed her regret that he might not 
find her troublesome ; and though her expression in his 
absence was marked by anxiety and impatience, there was 
nothing but joyful welcome in her face when he returned. 

But the most convincing proof that he was playing a 
double game lay in the fact that at the very time he was 
philandering with her he was paying his addresses to Miss 
Howard — covertly. 

He never took Mrs. Norman to Faulcondale, nor did he 
bring Miss Howard to the Moat. It was a mystery to me 
how he kept the two apart ; but that he did so showed a 
great amount of address — not to call it cunning. He went 
to Faulcondale two or three times a week. I followed him 
there several times ; and finding means to get some private 
conversation with Eliza, I learnt from her that Miss Doris 
and the Captain were, to use her own words, ' a-sweetheart- 
ing like anything.' 

This gave me much anxiety, and I saw that one of two 
things must be done immediately. The letter must be 
obtained, or an impediment thrown in the way of a marriage 
between Miss Howard and Captain Bromley. This latter 
course was not to be rashly entered upon, since it would 
inevitably involve an imbroglio fatal to those means of 
investigation which the present condition of things favoured. 
The alternative was hazardous in a less degree ; and now, 
having assured myself of Dr. Norman's favour, I determined 
to make an attempt without further delay to get possession 
of the letter. 

The letter was stolen between the 17th and 18th of June, 
the date — as I learnt from Martha, the deaf and dumb girl, 
through the finger signs, in which I was pretty efficient— 
that Mr. Bromley had arrived at the Moat ; since then he 
had been nowhere except to Lipley and Orwell, which is 
close by, with Mrs. Norman, and to Faulcondale alone. 
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Hence I concluded that the stolen letter must be at Beau- 
champ Moat. 

Captain Bromley's baggage consisted of a portmanteau, 
a Gladstone bag, and a dressing-case. In none of these 
would he be likely to conceal so valuable a treasure as a 
letter worth a quarter of a million of money. The pro- 
bability was that he guarded it in a secret pocket, in a belt, 
or some such contrivance, from which it might be removed 
and put under his pillow at night. Where he kept it was 
the first thing to discover. To do this his room must be 
entered while he slept ; and that, again, necessitated a clear 
knowledge of his room, and how to get into it after his door 
was locked. 

I watched my opportunity, and on the afternoon when 
the Captain and Mrs. Norman had gone over to Orwell in 
the gig, to take tea with Dr. Bullen, I went to my master 
and said in my humble tone : 

' If you please, sir, I see that the hook as fastens back 
Captain Bromley's bedroom window is hanging by one 
screw. If there comes a high wind, it'll be wrenched off 
and smash the glass, perhaps.' 

' Do you think you can set it to rights ?' he asked care- 
lessly, without looking up from his book. 

' Yes, sir, with a hammer and a nail,' I replied. 

' Then go and do it ; but don't be more than half an hour ; 
I want you to go over to Lipley for some glass tube.' 

' Eight, sir,' said I, and up I ran to Captain Bromley's 
room with hammer and nails. 

The first thing I did as I opened the door was to look at 
the fastening, and to my dismay I found that it was not 
fastened with a lock. Locks I understood thoroughly, but 
a latch which fastens on the inside with a wedge thrust 
between the catch and the clasp no man can pick by any 
ingenuity. I seated myself on the window-sill, and as 
tinkered the loose hook, I examined the inside of the room 
and set my wits to work. 

There was no chimney. The window was fifteen feet 
from the ground, and there was nothing like a ladder in 
the place. The only way I could see of being in the room 
when Captain Bromley was asleep, was to get into it before 
he fastened the door. 

The furniture consisted of an iron bedbtead, a wash- 
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stand, a toilet-table, and a couple of chairs. Between the 
toilet-table and the wall lay the portmanteau and the 
Gladstone bag. 

The bed first struck me as being the best place of con- 
cealment. There was a valance to it, and ample room 
beneath it for a man larger than me to lie. I reflected that 
a man like the Captain would nob be likely to look under 
the bed before lying down. Only women and cowards do 
that. But then I thought that, thieves being more or less 
cowardly, Captain Bromley might take the precaution to 
lift the valance. I didn't like that idea. Still fiddling the 
hook about, I looked all round the room for another hiding- 
place. There was no wardrobe or cupboard. Then my 
eyes fell on the toilet-table. That also had a valance of 
pink chintz covered with muslin. The space beneath was 
small indeed-, but for a small man who had undergone some 
education as an acrobat 

I finished the hook, and tried the toilet-table. Sitting 
on my heels and tucking in my head, I could just manage 
to find room without touching the chintz. ' This will do,' 
thought I ; ' nobody thinks of looking under the toilet-table.' 
I made a triangular rent in the chintz on a level with my 
eye, and, drawing down the corner, got a view of the bed 
and three sides of the room through the muslin. I replaced 
the stuff and crawled out. The tear was not noticeable 
from the outside. I was well satisfied. 

Fearing Dr. Norman would suspect me, I picked up my 
hammer and nails, and ran down to the laboratory. My 
master wrote an order for the glass tube, gave me half a 
crown to pay for it, and sent me off to Lipley — a distance 
of six miles. 

I was pretty well tired out when I returned, but after tea 
my spirits revived, and I resolved to make the attempt that 
very night. 

At nine o'clock Dr. Norman left the laboratory, telling me 
I could go to bed when I pleased. I went into my room, 
took off my boots, and five minutes later put out the light. 

I crossed the laboratory in my stocking feet, passed 
through the lumber-room, and crept along the corridor to 
the staircase — slipping quickly from corner to corner, and 
not quitting one place of safety before I had fixed upon the 
next. 
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It was comparatively light, being only in the early days 
of July; indeed, there was more light than I wished for. 
However, I got without accident to the top of the stairs, 
and there I felt safe. I heard the maid's step at the other 
end of the passage, where a light showed that she was in 
Mrs. Norman's room. I slipped like an eel into Captain 
Bromley's room, and in a minute was sitting on my heels 
under the toilet-table. Presently Martha came along the 
passage, the light grew stronger, and she entered the room. 
Through the triangular rent I saw her turn down the bed, 
delightfully unconscious that I was watching her. She 
looked round the room to see if anything else was to be 
done, and then went away. This augured well. 

I stretched my legs out, aud sat there patiently until 
midnight, when the opening of a door below, and the sound 
of voices, warned me to be on the alert. I drew in my legs, 
sat on my heels, cramped myself together, and felt 
cautiously around to be sure that the chintz fell all right. 

I dared scarcely breathe ; my heart seemed to be in my 
throat as the door opened, and a flood of pink light came 
through the chintz. For a time I had no thought but to 
hold myself still and control my breathing ; but as I heard 
the jingle of keys on a ring, and the click of a lock, I 
ventured cautiously to pull down the triangle of chintz and 
put my eye to the opening. Captain Bromley was seated at 
the foot of the bed ; he had the Gladstone bag on his knees. 
His examination was finished ; he closed the bag, turned 
the key, dropped the bag on the floor beside his chair, 
and, rising, slipped the keys into his pocket, humming a 
tune. 

He moved ; I lost sight of him ; I could see nothing, and 
the next moment the chintz touched my face, and the toe 
of his boot under the valance was within an inch of my 
fingers. I ceased breathing, for I thought it was all up 
with me. But it was a false alarm. I heard his collar fall 
on the table, and then the sound of his watch being wound 
up. Then he moved away, still humming, and I looked 
again through the rent in the valance. He was slipping his 
watch under the pillow. After that he threw off his clothes 
carelessly upon a chair, blew out the light, and I heard a 
rustle of bedclothes, and all was silent. 

I waited until I heard him breathing deeply and regu- 
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larly ; then I slowly and carefully uncurled myself, and 
slipped inch by inch from under the table. 

It was not dark, although twelve had struck. I could see 
the position of everything in the room. With the utmost 
caution I crept along the wall, raised the latch, and set the 
door wide open. I had to pass the bed to get at the chair 
on which the Captain had flung his clothes. 

I crawled past on my hands and knees, lest, waking, he 
might catch sight of me against the window. And now the 
delicate work of searching the clothes began. Everything 
depended on address — and luck. The slightest accident 
might alarm the sleeper and entail discovery — a pencil 
dropping from a pocket, a coin rolling upon the floor. Inch 
by inch I separated the articles of clothing and got them 
safely on to the ground. Then, listening with every move- 
ment, to be sure that there was no alteration in Captain 
Bromley's breathing, I spread out his jacket and slid my 
hands into the pockets. I don't know whether the night 
was particularly light, or whether my intense excitement 
gave additional sensitiveness to my eyesight ; but certain it 
is that, independent of my sense of touch, I distinguished 
clearly the nature of the papers I got out of the pockets. 
There were several letters, but they were stamped; that 
which I was after had none, I knew. I didn't for a moment 
expect the letter to be in these pockets, and amongst other 
papers. Careless as Captain Bromley was, such a piece of 
foolhardiness was not to be hoped for. It was scarcely 
worth the risk to look there ; but at the same time no pos- 
sibility could be neglected. I searched every pocket, re- 
placing the things — each as I proceeded, and in the order I 
had found them. 

Then I proceeded to a systematic and close examination 
of the clothing apart from the pockets. And here my hopes 
lay ; I hoped to find, somewhere between the cloth and the 
lining, a sewn packet. I took each vestment, and, doubling 
the material, I rolled it between my thumb and finger in all 
its length and breadth. I even went so far as to make a 
like investigation of his shirt and neck-scarf. There was 
nothing there. I was disappointed, but not disheartened, 
nor in any way shaken in my belief. I only entertained a 
higher opinion of Captain Bromley — as a thief. 

The clock in the kitchen had struck three when I gave up 
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my long and patient search as hopeless in that direction, 
and I carefully restored the clothing to its original position 
on the chair. 

Once only the Captain had moved ; but the day was 
coming on, the light growing stronger, and every movement 
I made was fraught with greater danger. 

I ought to have abandoned my search for that night at 
this point ; but I was like a gambler, tempted to play on in 
the face of ruin. Kneeling beside the chair, I revolved in 
my mind what I might yet do before going. 

I have heard of thieves who daily change their place of 
hiding, lest that which escaped search to-day may be looked 
into to-morrow. Captain Bromley was clever enough for 
that, and the letter, though not in his clothes now, might 
be next time I got a chance of searching. I glanced at the 
window, and my heart quaked as I saw how faintly the few 
remaining stars twinkled in the gray sky. Then, turning 
my eyes to the Gladstone bag which I had seen him closing 
the very last thing before going to bed, a desperate resolu- 
tion seized me to look into that before giving up my 
search. 

It was on the other side of the room, and I must again 
pass between the bed and the window. 

I got the keys out of his pocket, taking one after the other 
into my hands to avoid sound, and, clasping them tight in the 
palm of my hand, began to crawl past the bed. Turning 
my eyes towards the pillow, I distinctly saw the sleeper's 
face, gray in that half-light. At that very moment I heard 
a movement at the window, and a rattle of the iron hook 
that held open the lattice window. I dared not stir, but 
stopped there rigid — even to the hair of my head — with my 
eyes fixed on the sleeper's face. 

' Chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, tswe— e !' This was 
the sound that came from a sparrow, a swallow, or some 
such idiotic bird, that had settled right in the open window ; 
and it seemed to my ear loud enough to be heard on the 
other side of the parish. 

Captain Bromley's breathing changed with a little jerk ; 
he closed his lips and parted them, and again that cry came 
from the window : 

' Chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, chip, tswe — e !' 

I declare his eyes opened, and then he threw up his 
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shoulder and turned his face from the light. I never in my 
life felt such heartfelt gratitude. 

The movement had frightened the bird away, and now, 
rendered bold by my escape, I crossed to the bag, unlocked 
it with one of the keys on the ring, and opened it. I slid 
my hand down on the right side, and then on the left, with 
my fingers spread out, and passing from end to end of the 
lining. There was a pocket in the left side for letters ; it 
was empty, but below I felt something that lay between the 
lining and the leather. I lifted the flaps of the pocket, and 
slid my fingers inside ; there was a slit in the lining close 
under the flap wide enough for my four fingers to pass. 
There zvas a letter there ; I got hold of the edge of it be- 
tween my second and third fingers, and drew it up carefully 
through the slit. One glance was enough to fill me with 
a wild feeling of triumph — it was unstamped ! 

I held it so that the light fell upon it, and read these 
words : 

' DOEOTHEA HOWAED. 

(To be opened after her marriage, and not before.)' 

The blood tingled and throbbed in my veins, and for the 
first time I lost my head. An unguarded movement caused 
me to drop the keys upon the floor. The jingle was not 
half so loud as the call of the bird in the window, and had I 
kept perfectly still all would have been well ; but at that 
moment I was unsettled by my success, and thinking only 
of saving what I had won at such hazard and with such 
good luck, I bolted for the door. I heard a cry and a heavy 
footfall as I got into the passage, but I was down the stairs 
and in the corridor before the ' pat, pat, pat ' of his naked 
feet on the bare boards of the passage fell on my ear. 

I shot past the sitting-room, through the lumber-rooms 
and the laboratory, and getting to my own little cell, I 
stripped off my clothes in a minute and slid into bed, still 
holding the precious paper in my hand. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE REV. DR. BULLEN. 

In the first week of August Captain Bromley asked me to 
take lunch with him at the George — an excellent hotel at 
Lipley — and this invitation I accepted with pleasure, for 
I liked the young gentleman, and I have no distaste to a 
good lunch now and then. 

It was now six weeks since I had first become acquainted 
with him, and having in that time had ample opportunity 
for examining his character, I found no reason to change 
the pleasant opinion our first interview had created. He 
was open and truthful, simple as a child ; but this did not 
blind me to the danger of Mrs. Norman, and the harm that 
might arise from the very innocence of their relations. So 
I resolved that we should not part on this occasion before I 
had spoken out my mind. 

We had a most excellent lunch and a capital bottle of 
port after it ; and that being finished, I proposed that we 
should go over to the Moat together and take a cup of tea 
with Mrs. Norman, after which it would be nothing but a 
pleasant walk home for me in the fresh of the evening. 

Accordingly we got into the gig, and when we had settled 
down into our places and were jogging along, I began my 
attack. 

' Well, my friend,' said I, ' when do you think of leaving 
the Moat ?' 

' Upon my honour, I can't tell you,' said he lightly. ' I 
came to stay five or six days ; I have been here as many 
weeks, and in all probability I shall stay as many more.' 

' I think not, sir,' said I, quietly knocking the ash off my 
cigar — as good a cigar as ever I wish to smoke. 

He looked at me, laughing, but seeing I was as grave as 
a judge, he became instantly serious himself. 

' Why not ?' he asked. 

' Because you ought not to stay,' said I. 

He reflected a moment, as if inquiring of himself what 
duty he had neglected, and he repeated his former question : 

' Why not ?' 

' On Mrs. Norman's account,' I replied. 
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' Why, 'tis precisely on her account that I am staying,' 
said he, in a tone of surprise. 

' I know it. But it is, nevertheless, for her sake that you 
should go away.' 

' Upon my word, I don't understand you !' said he, after 
another pause. 

' Mrs. Norman has changed in a remarkable manner since 
you first brought her to see me.' 

' Thank heaven, she has !' 

' Thank heaven, say I, if she has more strength to over- 
come the difficulties that beset her. Come, sir, tell me to 
what cause you attribute her alteration.' 

' To a variety of causes. Let us set the friendship of an 
amiable and indulgent divine at the top of the list ' 

' And underneath,' said I, ' certain comforts in the form 
of furniture and decorative surroundings with which you 
have provided her — after that ?' 

' After that,' said Captain Bromley in a graver tone, 'I 
should attribute all to an earnest and persevering endeavour 
to stimulate her husband's affection and command his 
respect.' 

' Why, this is good news,' cried I, delighted with this un- 
expected turn ; ' tell me all about it, sir, for as I have never 
yet had the good fortune to see Dr. Norman, I have been 
in ignorance of what has passed between him and his 
wife.' 

' Unfortunately, there is very little to tell you,' said he. 
' When Edith told me about the unhappy estrangement 
between her husband and herself, I suggested that possibly 
she herself was partly to blame, and that, had she studied 
to please him, she might have won back his affection.' 

' Why, that was well said !' I exclaimed. 

' I pointed out to her,' continued Captain Bromley, ' how 
susceptible we men are to the influence of little things, and 
told her how much happier I felt in her society now she 
was brightly dressed and lively in mood than when I found 
her dowdy and dull. I give you my word, parson,' he 
added, ' that, with the best intentions in the world, I 
couldn't have stood much more than a week of it at the 
Moat, if she had been as dismal and distressing to look at 
at the end of the week as she was at the beginning.' 

' That is perfectly natural,' said I ; ' the most unselfish of 
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us is more anxious to linger in the society of a bright and 
vivacious woman than beside a poor, dowdy, miserable 
soul, whose sorrows seem to pray for solitude. Well, sir, 
and what effect had your remarks upon Mrs. Norman ?' 

' The best I could have wished for. She eagerly accepted 
my suggestion, and set herself resolutely to attract her hus- 
band. She plucked up courage to speak to him, kissed him 
in the morning, laid herself out to be entertaining in his 
presence, and took a sensible view of her position. She 
went so far as to speculate upon the future, saying that 
when her husband had made a position for himself, he would 
be glad to have a bright and attractive wife at the head of 
his table.' 

' Capital, capital !' said I ; ' and how is it working in the 
other direction — what success have her endeavours had 
upon her husband ?' 

' None at all,' said Captain Bromley bitterly ; ' on the 
contrary, she seems to have made him only the more morose. 
Her approaches clearly displease him. His looks say as 
plain as words, "What does this nonsense mean? You 
like me no better than I like you ; why do you make this 
scheming pretence of liking me more?" ' 

My spirits fell to hear this, and my old suspicion re- 
turned. 

' Her assumed gaiety ' continued Captain Bromley. 

' Assumed !' I cried, interrupting him. ' Mrs. Norman's 
gaiety has not seemed to me unreal, but simply the natural 
outcome of better health and spirits.' 

' It may be so,' said Captain Bromley ; ' at any rate, her 
gaiety displeases Norman. Her cheerful tone jars upon 
his senses. Her happiness is displeasing to his jealous 
temper.' 

' You believe he is both jealous and morose?' I asked. 

' I am sure of it,' he replied. 

' Good heavens, sir !' I cried, ' is Mrs. Norman a fool?' 

' No, certainly not,' he answered with some warmth. 

' Then she is blind to a fact which is obvious to you ; and 
do you think that if her main object in dressing well and 
assuming a lively bearing is to win her husband's affection, 
she would persevere in a course which is palpably displeasing 
to him ?' 

1 What on earth are you driving at, parson ?' 
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' You haven't answered my question yet,' said I. 

' Well, your reasoning obliges me to accept your view 
that Mrs. Norman's gaiety is not forced, but the natural 
result of better health and spirits. ' 

' Can you tell me what had brought her spirits to the 
deplorable condition they were in when you first brought 
her to me ?' 

' Yes ; her husband's neglect, indifference, and harshness.' 

' And do you attribute the improvement in her spirits to 
his being rather more harsh now she is gay than when she 
was sad?' I waited a minute, and then, as he did not 
answer, I continued, ' Come, we will take another side of 
the question. We have seen that Mrs. Norman's natural 
or assumed gaiety remains uninfluenced by her husband's 
undisguised displeasure. Has it remained at the same high 
pitch when you have left her to go to your friends at Faul- 
condale ?' 

' She has tried to conceal disappointment.' 

' She has been disappointed ?' 

' That is very natural. She would like to know the people 
at Faulcondale — she has said so ; but she cannot make their 
acquaintance in defiance of her husband's expressed wish 
to the contrary.' 

' That is something to know,' said I. 

' And now, sir,' said Captain Bromley, in a tone of irrita- 
tion, ' what do you deduct from all this ?' 

' This, sir,' said I ; ' that Mrs. Norman has become 
dangerously attached to you.' I saw that I had affronted 
him, but I continued, ' Don't be offended ; I speak to you 
without form or ceremony, as one honest man may speak 
to another, and you must not resent a little rough treatment 
in being saved from a perilous position, though it will make 
no difference to me if you do. It is my duty to speak, 
and I tell you that your kindness and attentions have 
awakened a sentiment in Mrs. Norman which is dangerous 
to her future happiness and to yours.' 

He laughed. 

' Why, don't you know ' cried he, and then stopped. 

' Yes, I know that she is your foster-sister — a most 
dangerous relationship. To you, who have possibly set 
your affections upon another, it may seem impossible that 
harm should come from your love of a foster-sister; but 
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Mrs. Norman, who has no such safeguard — do you think it 
impossible that she should love you ?' 

' It is not impossible that she might, but I am confident 
that she could not look at me with an untroubled face if 
she did.' 

' That I believe as fully as you do. She may yet con- 
ceive that her affection for you is no more than that of a 
sister for a brother. But it is more, and it is of the greatest 
importance that you should go at once. That face must not 
be troubled with the consciousness of an impossible passion.' 

' I think you take an exaggerated view of the case,' he 
said in a calmer tone, after some minutes of reflection, 
which I had been careful not to disturb. 

' I hope I do,' said I ; ' but we must guard against the 
possibility of such a grave misfortune. A good many of us, 
having fallen, turn round angrily to look on the ground be- 
hind us for the cause of our accident ; but if we had used 
but a little of that caution in looking ahead we should not 
have slipped at all. I hope that my suspicion of a still 
graver complication is also exaggerated.' 

He asked me to explain. 

' Tell me,' said I, ' do you think Dr. Norman would be 
glad to get rid of his wife ?' 

' Yes, I do. He would gain money by it, and recover a 
certain amount of liberty which he sacrificed for money.' 

' He is unscrupulous ?' 

' Undoubtedly. He professes a cynical contempt for what 
are called principles, and declares that he, in common with 
all mankind, is actuated solely by motives of self-interest.' 

' It is not unjust, then,' said I, ' to judge him by his own 
laws. Now, how is his interest served by tolerating your 
presence under his roof ? He has forbidden Mrs. Norman 
to form acquaintance with her neighbours ; he has encour- 
aged you to stay ; he has by his harshness compelled his 
wife to seek sympathy and support from you ; he has thrown 
you together ; he has, as it were, instituted a comparison 
between himself and you to his own disadvantage. What 
is he to gain — he who does nothing without a motive of 
self-interest — by this ?' 

' Upon my honour,' he said, ' I can't make out, un- 
less ' 

He checked himself. 
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' Unless,' I continued, ' he has foreseen that affection 
under these terms might ripen into love, and love to a 
passion that would enable him to cut his bonds with the 
sword of justice.' 

' Good heavens !' exclaimed Captain Bromley, ' can you 
believe he is such a villain ?' 

' I will believe he is a saint,' said I, ' if you can prove 
it by a logical deduction from the premises you have laid 
down.' 

We said not a word after this for a good ten minutes, 
when we overtook the postman, who, seeing Captain Brom- 
ley, took a letter from his bag and handed it up. I held 
the reins while he opened and read it, and he took them, 
having read it, and put the letter in my hand for me to 
read. 

It was headed, ' Fairlawn, Wimbledon,' and ran as near 
as I can recollect in these words : 

' My Dear Son, 

' The heat of the past weeks has tried me greatly. 
Dr. Langdon tells me I must go to Scarborough — a long 
and painful journey for a suffering old woman. Only my 
dear Val can make it a pleasant one to me. Need I say 
more ? 

' Your Loving Mother.' 

I looked at him questioningly as I returned the letter. 
' Providence is on your side, parson,' said he with a smile. 

Mrs. Norman, I fancy, did not know I was in the room 
when Captain Bromley gave her his mother's letter to read. 

' Of course you will go, dear ?' she said, when she had 
read it. 

' Yes,' said he ; ' there's a train leaves Barstow soon after 
nine.' 

* So soon ?' she cried, the colour going out of her face. 
Then, seeing reproach in his regard, she added penitently, 
' Oh, I am heartless and selfish ; I ought to have thought 
of poor mamma, and not of myself.' 

' What message shall I take from you ?' he asked. 

' I will write a letter,' she replied ; ' but you can tell her 
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that you left me bright and happy.' The tears filled her 
eyes, and her lips quivered as she spoke. ' For, indeed, 
dear,' she added earnestly, as she dashed away the tears 
with her handkerchief, ' I mean to be brave, although I 
don't, perhaps, look so just now ; and I mean to be just as 
light-hearted and strong as if you were here. I am never 
going to be stupid again.' 

I was happy to see that she was as ignorant of her real 
feelings as the Captain had been. But the nature of those 
feelings was betrayed later on. She had been looking at 
the time-table. 

' Nine-fifteen,' she said. ' If I order the gig for half-past 
seven it will be time enough, won't it, dear?' 

' Better say half -past six,' said Valentine ; ' I shall stop 
at Faulcondale on my way to say good-bye.' 

' Oh yes, you must not forgot your new friends,' she said 
in a tone of forced gaiety, and then, with some confusion, 
she added, ' I had forgotten them — that is, I — I — I — did 
not know if you would go by Faulcondale.' 

Then she turned away to conceal her shame, for she knew 
that she was not telling the truth. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

We were taking tea on the lawn under the mulberry-tree, 
my dear old guardian, Miss Trevor and I, when Eliza, who 
had been sent to the farm to order the chaise to be pre- 
pared, came to us all agape with a letter which she said she 
had found lying in the middle of the road. 

It was addressed to me, and there was no stamp on it. 
I rose and turned from the table to open it, feeling that my 
face was betraying a secret which I dared not yet tell even 
to my professor. For, I knew not why, it struck me that 
this letter was from Captain Bromley, yet had I considered 
a moment I should have rejected the notion, because the 
writing was not that of an accomplished gentleman, but 
rather of a schoolboy, painfully careful of detail, and 
because, had the letter been sent by a messenger and been 
accidentally dropped by him, he could not have failed to 
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find it, seeing that it lay, Eliza said, right in the middle of 
the road, and not six yards from the garden-gate. But I 
had been thinking a good deal about Captain Bromley in 
the afternoon, and felt a silly kind of presentiment that he 
would surprise us with a visit some time that day ; and so 
it was, I suppose, that I jumped to the conclusion that this 
must be a letter from him. 

As I opened the letter an enclosed piece of paper fell to 
the ground. The letter commanded my first attention. 
There was neither address, date, nor signature. These are 
the words as I remember them : 

' Beware of Captain Valentine Bromley, now staying at 
Beauchamp Moat. Your fortune is in his hands. He will, 
before long, attempt to obtain a legal right to it by making 
you his wife. The inclosed piece of tissue-paper is cut 
exactly to the size of the letter stolen by him from the desk 
of Professor Schlobach on the night of June the 18th, and 
the writing upon it is traced from the address written by 
your father. The letter is in his possession. If this 
evidence does not convince you of his character, and you 
are still deceived by the flattery and attentions that I am 
sure he is offering to you, inquire closely into his doings at 
Beauchamp Moat, and find out what his feelings are 
towards Mrs. Norman, in whose company his time is 
chiefly spent.' 

I would read no more. I crumpled up the letter in my 
hand and threw it upon the ground in passionate anger. 
It was not merely indignation at the aspersion of a friend's 
character — it was a less justifiable feeling than that. I was 
wrong again, as I ever am in my passion. Presently I was 
seized by a burning curiosity to know the end of the letter, 
and I took it up and read it to the end. 

' Your only safeguard against becoming the dupe and the 
victim of a heartless and mercenary scoundrel,' the letter 
continued, ' is to reject any proposal he makes, or at least 
to postpone your answer until a fair time has been allowed 
for the recovery of the stolen letter. In a few weeks — 
perhaps in a few days — further proof of Valentine Bromley's 
real character shall be given you. 

' I will only add one or two facts in support of this present 
warning. Since Valentine Bromley came to Beauchamp 
Moat he has spent upwards of three hundred pounds in 
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dresses and other things for Mrs. Norman. He has taken 
her often to Lipley, but never to Faulcondale. He has 
introduced her to a friend who frequently visits them at the 
Moat-house, but I know well enough that he has never 
invited you to visit Mrs. Norman, for reasons which you 
may easily guess.' 

As I finished reading my hand dropped by my side with 
the letter in it. Then I perceived that the professor was 
standing near me, and regai-ding me with anxiety. 

' What is it, my dear child, eh ?' he asked gently. 

' Read that,' said I, putting the letter in his hand ; and 
as he was reading I picked up the slip of paper that had 
fallen out at first, and discovered that the traced writing 
upon it was exactly like the address upon my father's letter 
to me, which I had often seen. That increased the rancour 
in my jealous heart, for it seemed to my blindly prejudiced 
mind to confirm the worst that had been said against 
Captain Bromley. And in my estimation the worst was 
that I had been cheated and duped, not in my fortune, but 
in my affections. To tell the truth, I never once thought of 
the possibility that Captain Bromley was a thief. That 
was too absurd to believe. It did not admit of reasoning. 
He had not stolen the letter, simply because he could not 
do such a thing as that ; and evidence piled up to the clouds 
would not have convinced me that he had done so. Yet I 
was willing to believe at a hint that he had made a play- 
thing of my heart by pretending a love he did not feel. A 
clever woman might analyze this fact and show why of two 
charges I should believe the one and reject the other. I 
suppose one had to be dealt with by my reason, the other 
by my sentiments. 

I put the slip of paper into the professor's hand as he 
closed the open sheet. He laid the two together, and with 
a grunt of contempt tore the two in half, and again, and 
then again. 

' Tell me what it means,' said I. 

' It means,' he replied, in a great wrath, ' it means that 
this is all an infamous tarn lie — every word of it. And you 
did well to throw it away from you, but you did not do well 
to pick it up again.' "With that he threw the pieces of paper 
upon the ground and put his heel upon them. ' What !' he 
exclaimed, in such anger as I had never before seen, his 

6 
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smooth face growing crimson, his heavy cheeks shaking 
with the force of his indignant speech, ' what ! shall we 
believe ill of our friend because his enemy wrongs him ? 
Shall we think an honest man false because a liar speaks 
falsely of him ? and shall we shut our eyes to all that is good, 
that we may only know what is whispered in our ears ? and 
put our trust in lies and our mistrust in truth ? Our friend 
is the honest man, and the creature who wrote that letter 
and dared not sign it, he is the villain; and I was a 

fool ' He paused, and brought out a letter from his inside 

pocket. ' Look !' said he, showing me the letter, ' it is the 
same writing — and it is from " X.," and I was a fool to listen 
to him at first, but be sure I will not listen to him again. 
He is not very clever, either — this chap ! He tells you the 
letter is in Captain Bromley's hands, and look here — he 
can put a piece of paper over it and trace the address ! Do 
you think that Captain Bromley lent the letter to this " X." 
to copy, eh? To be a fool as well as a villain, this dear 
friend of ours? And do you think if this tarn clever " X." 
got the letter from our friend to copy he would give it him 
back again ? It is all nonsense, and silly nonsense as well. 
This " X." stole the letter, he has never let it go out of his 
hands, and he has got it now ; but he thinks he must make 
up this story that we may not send him to prison for having 
robbed us, and that he may get the money I was fool enough 
to offer him ;' and then, dropping his voice from its angry 
pitch to its customary tone of gentleness, he added, ' Don't 
you see that, my dear ?' 

' Yes, I see that,' said I, grateful to him for speaking in 
defence of Captain Bromley. 

' Then why do you still look troubled ?' he asked. 

' I do not know ; I cannot answer that question to 
myself.' 

' My poor child,' he said, laying his hand tenderly on my 
shoulder, ' I think I know, for I myself am troubled;' and 
he went on to show how any calumny, however false, thrown 
upon people we love and honour must give us pain. But it 
was not so easy to explain away the torment from my heart, 
for I had very little philosophy in my head. But I deter- 
mined to reason myself into a better frame of mind if I 
could, so I left him and went down the garden, feeling that 
I was better alone. 
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As my ideas fell into order and took form, I felt aggrieved 
because Captain Bromley had not introduced Mrs. Norman 
to us — the only fact in the letter that was incontestable, a 
trifle, indeed, and which I should have been ashamed to think 
of. But I was jealous, and that explains all. And the more 
arguments I brought to prove that Captain Bromley was 
right, the more he seemed wrong, and the more sore this 
little grievance became. 

Of course, Captain Bromley could not introduce Mrs. 
Norman to us against her wish, nor us to her without an 
invitation from her. Nor could he bring about an intro- 
duction on either side if he thought that Mrs. Norman was 
not the kind of person I should like to know. And I had 
not shown any predisposition to like her (but, indeed, had 
been jealous of her influence from the very beginning of my 
liking for Captain Bromley), though I thought she must be 
an extraordinarily nice person for him to be so very fond of 
her. To be sure, she was his foster-sister ; but there must 
be something more than that artificial relationship to account 
for his extreme partiality, since Miss Austen, who was an 
authority and had undisputed knowledge of human character, 
had written that sisters are amongst the most trouble- 
some incumbrances with which a young gentleman can be 
afflicted. 

Very likely Mrs. Norman was as little anxious to know me 
as I to know her, for she was probably one of those worldly 
persons who consider only their own interests, and wishing 
to monopolize Captain Bromley's attention, she preferred 
only to invite people like the old clergyman Captain Bromley 
had mentioned, for whom he could have but a feeble interest, 
rather than friends — like the professor and Miss Trevor — for 
whom he had a solid affection. 

It was no affair of mine whether he indulged Mrs. Norman's 
caprices or not. And thus, having in an ill-natured and un- 
generous spirit exonerated him from the only fault that 
could be charged to him, I proceeded with the same incon- 
sistency to release him from an engagement he had never 
made. It was thus my thoughts ran on. 

I said to myself that he was perfectly free to do as he 
liked. He was under no obligation to us ; on the contrary, 
we were indebted to hiin for many hours of agreeable con- 
versation, lie had never overstepped the limits of friend- 
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ship ; the notion that he contemplated making me his 
wife, or that he had any feeling towards me beyond those 
of ordinary friendship, was absurd. It was clear he could 
not care a bit for me, or he would not care so much for Mrs. 
Norman. And that being so, it behoved me to let him see 
that I had no feeling of any kind for him, except that of 
perfect friendship. 

But the possibility that I might have betrayed another 
kind of feeling, that he might have been led to think by some 
stupid act of mine that I was infatuated with him, and that 
I hoped to become his wife — that, in short, I cared for him 
more than he cared for me — so stung my pride that I would, 
had it been possible, have recalled the past and substituted 
for my unrestrained enjoyment of his society, which had been 
very pleasant, a cold reserve, which must have been uncom- 
fortable for us both. 

It had been arranged that we should go for a drive that 
evening, but when the chaise was brought to the door I was 
still walking in the garden in ill-humour, though I saw 
through the scarlet-runners that Miss Trevor was dressed in 
her silk pelisse, and with her French curls brought well out 
in front of her bonnet ; and then the professor came out in 
his black coat and green kid gloves, and finding me, asked if 
I was ready to join them. But I begged him to leave me at 
home, that I might get over my ill-temper without spoiling 
his pleasure. 

' As you will, my child,' he said gently. And so they went 
off, looking both very unhappy ; and I knew that I was 
childish and wrong, and that I ought to have gone with them 
and shaken off my morbid feelings for their sakes and my 
own credit. And I was heartily sorry before the chaise was 
out of sight. I felt most unhappy, and stood for a long while 
on the lawn under the mulberry-tree, my arm resting against 
the trunk and my cheek against my arm, and my heart 
aching for a good cry. 

Under the impression that some time before nightfall I 
should see Captain Bromley, I had put on the dress he 
liked — the dress in which he said I reminded him of Sir 
Joshua Eeynolds 1 portrait of Mrs. Siddons. It was a blue- 
and-white striped silk, fitting my arms tightly, with puffs 
and an open neck, and I wore a white cambric handker- 
chief with it crossed on my bosom. 
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I thought to myself that it was no matter now whether 
he liked it or not, and that I would go up and change it for 
anything else, and never put it on again. 

But just at that moment I heard the sound of wheels, and 
knew they were those of the chaise with the hood, in which 
Captain Bromley came over. 

I started up from my despondent position, my heart 
beating quickly, and my face growing hot, and for a moment 
the old feeling returning to me. I was under the impulse 
to run out to the gate ; indeed, I had advanced a couple of 
steps before I recollected the attitude it was necessary for 
me to assume now. Then, checking myself with the re- 
flection that he had merely come out for an hour's distrac- 
tion, I resolved to teach him that his amusement was not 
to be had at my expense. 

As the chaise stopped at the front of the house, I ran 
quickly down the garden to the seat where Eliza sat shelling 
some late peas, and told the girl that someone had come to 
the house, and that if it was a visitor she might say where 
I was to be found ; and, taking the basin out of her hand, I 
added that I would finish her work and she need not return. 
And as she went away I seated myself on the bench, taking 
the basin and some peas in my lap. 

My fingers were idle, and I listened in breathless silence 
until I heard his well-known firm footsteps coming down 
the path ; then I set to work with a will, and pretended to 
be humming a tune. 

Ah ! what a grievous disappointment it would have been 
had he gone away without coming down the garden to see 
me ; and what a flutter of excitement, irritation, and, let 
me add, fondness was in my heart ! 

For I admit now, what nothing on earth would have made 
me acknowledge then, that, for all my contradiction and 
jealousy, I loved Valentine. And — little fool that I was — I 
thought then that I could almost hate him. 

I would not turn my head until he was quite close to me, 
and greeted me with a good evening. Then, half rising, 
with the peas in my lap, and extending my hand with pre- 
tended difficulty, I said carelessly : 

' Ah, it -is you. I thought it might be.' 

' Is that why you didn't turn your head to see who was 
coming down the path ?' he asked quietly. 
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' I am so occupied this evening,' said I. 

' I see you are,' he said ; ' unusually occupied.' 

' The professor and Miss Trevor have gone out in the 
chaise. They have not been gone long ; I dare say you 
could overtake them with your horse.' 

' Would you like me to try ?' he asked, in a tone which 
left me in doubt whether he was serious or not, for I would 
not raise my eyes to look at him. 

' That is as you please,' I returned, not without a fear 
lest he should act upon my suggestion. 

' Then I shall please to stay where I am,' said he ; ' and if 
it will lighten your labours, I shall be pleased to shell peas 
with you.' 

He spoke now with that mock gravity which he assumed 
when I was capricious, and removing the basket of peas 
from the stool on which it stood, seated himself before me, 
put the basket between his knees, and broke the shells over 
the basin in my lap. 

There was silence for some minutes, only broken by the 
pop of the peas-cods, and I began to feel that the advantage 
was not all on my side. 

' Mrs. Norman is quite well, I hope?' said I, in a formal 
tone, when it was necessary that one of us should speak. 

' Yes,' he replied, ' or I should not have left her.' 

The popping of the pea-shells again became painfully 
noticeable. I was annoyed. If he had only shown surprise 
or anger, it would have given me an opportunity for being 
sarcastic and cool. But he seemed to be in exasperating 
good-humour. I felt that he was looking at my hands and 
my face — admiring them, perhaps, or secretly laughing 
at me. 

' The professor is quite well ?' he said, after awhile. 

' Yes — or probably he would' have stayed at home,' I 
replied, remembering his retort. 

' Then I am doubly glad he is in good health,' said he 
gallantly. 

' You do me honour to imply that you came expressly to 
see me,' said I, glad of the opportunity to be ironical, and 
hoping it would lead to further hostilities. 

' I did come with that wish,' said he ; ' not that I should 
like to leave, though, without saying farewell to our dear 
old professor. ' 
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' Farewell !' I echoed, all envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness flying out of my heart, and better feelings returning in 
a flood at the sound of that touching word. ' Farewell !' I 
repeated, looking at him, and not trying to disguise the 
regret and alarm I felt. 

'I am going away,' said he, looking at his watch, 'in 
half in hour.' 

Half an hour — and he would be gone. And I had wasted 
the time in stupid silence and ill-natured banter ! And I 
might no more see him who had filled a few hours with a 
greater happiness than had been spread over all the years of 
my happy life ! 

He looked into my eyes, and, thinking that he must read 
the feeling that agitated my heart, I bent my head and went 
on shelling peas. 

He took the basket from his knees and set it aside ; then, 
leaning forward with his elbows on his knees, he watched 
my fingers, that I tried in vain to prevent trembling, in 
silence for a moment. 

' I want you to do something for me,' he said gravely. 
' I will do anything in my power,' I replied. 
' I am sure of that,' he said, speaking very low and 
earnestly. He waited a moment, and then continued : ' It 
is a service that only you can render, and which must be a 
secret one to succeed. It relates to Edith. I found her ill, 
as you know. Her illness was due entirely, I believe, to a 
morbid dread of her husband.' 
' Dr. Norman?' 

' Dr. Norman. Her dread, I am convinced, was ground- 
less. He is simply a scientific man, engrossed in studies, 
and with very little kind feeling. Living in perfect isolation 
with him, she fell into a wretched condition of health and 
feeling. Since I have been at the Moat, and she has had 
the society of the parson from Orwell, she has recovered 
her former cheerfulness and courage, to a great extent. 
Certainly she is not the same woman I found her when I 
first came, and now that she is restored the parson and 
I think it will be well to make her independent of me, at 
least, for, much as I love the poor girl, I can't live there for 
ever. Norman, fearing to be disturbed in his precious 
studies, forbade her to make visits or receive them, but he 
made an exception in favour of the parson, and before 
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leaving I induced him to extend the exception to you ; and 
I promised Edith that you would go and see her from time 
to time. Will you go ?' 

' Oh, with all my heart !' I cried, wiping the tears from 
my eyes with impatience, for they had not come in sym- 
pathy for poor Mrs. Norman, but in shame for my injustice 
to the generous man whose motives I ought to have known. 
' With all my heart,' I repeated. 

' Thank you, Doris,' he said, and he took up my hand, 
which lay upon the pea-shells, and pressed it. The time 
came for him to drop my hand, but he still held it, and 
leaning forward with one elbow on his knee, he looked into 
my face with great fervour, and much more kindness than I 
deserved. 

I made a little effort to take it away, but his strong hand 
was not for mine to cope with, so I gave up the attempt 
and dropped my eyes, trying to keep the blushes out of my 
face. 

' And you are going away to-night ?' I asked, to break the 
silence. 

' Yes ; my mother's ill-health furnished me with an excuse 
to leave the Moat. I must go to her.' 

' But you will come back some day,' I said, thinking how 
dull it would be when he was gone. 

' That depends upon you,' said he, still speaking gravely, 
yet with a little pleasantry in his face. 

' Upon me ?' said I. 

' Yes ; if you want me to come back, I will come ; but if 
you were too busy shelling peas to care whether I came or 
not, it would be wiser to stay away for good.' 

' Oh, I did not mean it,' I cried, obeying the impulse of 
my heart, without thinking of what I said ; and springing 
to my feet, I dashed the basin and peas to the right and 

left. ' I hate shelling peas ; and do you think ' And 

there I stopped. 

' No,' said he, ' I do not think ill of you ; I don't think you 
could put it in my power to think ill of you. I believe that 
the more I know of you, the more I shall find in your 
nature to admire and love ; and it is for that reason, Doris, 
that I dare ask you to be my wife.' 

When he said this my heart bounded with joy and pride 
— with joy in being loved by him, with pride in being found 
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worthy of his love, despite my faults. He had wooed me 
as I wished to be wooed, in no abject fashion, but with a 
manly recognition of qualities in me and himself which 
would ensure the lasting happiness of our union. It may 
have been because I loved him that I found his method of 
making love so admirable ; but in truth I have always held 
in great contempt those heroes of romance who woo upon 
their knees with whining supplication for a tender considera- 
tion of their love-lorn condition, and with promises and vows 
impossible to keep ; and equally I have despised those 
heroines who in their turn could vow to honour and obey 
such namby-pamby and insincere creatures. I cannot 
imagine any real woman of feeling and sense loving a man 
who places himself in the position of a slave, for the only 
man to be respected and adored must be our equal, if he is 
not our master. 

He had conquered me, and now that he asked me to be 
his wife, there was the deepest tenderness in his voice, but 
no weak trembling. It was I who trembled and needed 
support ; and when he said, ' I love you dearly, Doris,' I 
was constrained to bend forward, and he caught me in his 
arms. He held me against his breast, and kissed my fore- 
head, until I raised my face to look into his, and then our 
lips met, and my heart overflowed with joy. 

' I will be your wife, dear ; and I will do all that I can to 
make you love me always,' I said. 

' With that wish in both our hearts, we may look forward 
to a happy life together, love,' he replied. 

Then we sat side by side on the seat where we had 
listened for the nightingale on the first day of our meeting, 
and we said nothing for some time, my happiness, at least, 
being unspeakable. And as if to impress upon my mind for 
ever the unparalleled happiness of those moments, my senses 
noted all the surroundings. 

They were cutting the second crop of hay in the meadow, 
and the mowers were taking advantage of the cool evening, 
and now and then there came the pleasant sound as they 
whetted their scythes. There was a pure, sweet odour of 
new hay. The moon was already throwing a mottled 
shadow from the foliage of the apple-tree, though the tender 
flush of sunset still lingered over the hills, and all was quite 
still ; not a leaf stirred. Overhead there were midgets, and 
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from time to time their droning hum was cut by the sharp, 
shrill cries of the swifts as they skimmed through the 
twilight. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONTINUED FROM THE NARRATIVE OP DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

It was some time before I thought of Mrs. Bromley, only 
when my thoughts began to wander from the present to the 
future. 

' Oh, your mamma, dear !' I cried, jumping up. 

' You don't think I intend to go before I have had it out 
with your guardian, do you ?' he asked playfully. ' Why, I 
should never get a wink of sleep in the train with that 
terrible uncertainty in my mind as to his consent to our 
marriage. I have only your acquiescence at present.' 

I knew that was enough for him, and that the opposition 
of the whole world would make no difference in our rela- 
tions, now that he had won my consent. The interview 
with my guardian was but an excuse to stay near me. 

' Aren't you going to-night ?' I asked, happy to think our 
parting might be postponed. 

' My mother is never visible before mid-day, and I shall 
be in town by that time if I catch the first train,' he replied ; 
' so that if you don't object ' 

I told him he was an old goose. 

' In that case,' said he, ' I may as well discharge Peters 
with the gig.' 

We went up the garden slowly, I clinging to his arm, 
which I felt now belonged to me ; and when we reached the 
house he left me on the lawn and walked round to the front 
gate. And I watched him as he went, feeling I had a right 
now to admire his tall, fine figure, his erect bearing, and 
handsome profile ; and when he was out of sight, I covered 
my burning face with my hands, and couldn't resist giving 
a little cry of joy to think of the full happiness of my lot. 

But I could not bear to stand there alone, so I ran to the 
side of the house and peeped through the shrubbery. 

Eliza was going in by the front door, looking rather 
abashed, with her finger in her mouth. She and the young 
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man from the Moat were on very amiable terms, and I 
think Valentine had come upon them unseen. This young 
man was standing by the horse's head. 

' Hand out the things, Peters,' said Valentine. 
' Which things, sir?' said Peters. 

' All. I am not going to Barstow. You can return to 
the Moat. Put the traps inside.' 

' There's another train a little before twelve, sir ; shall I 
wait and take you on by that ?' 
'No.' 

' To-morrow morning, sir?' 
'No.' 

Valentine put something in his hand, and Peters said, 
'Thank you very kindly, sir;' and then, having put the 
luggage in the house, he got into the gig, touched his 
hat, and drove away. 

I met Valentine as he came from the gate, and he pro- 
posed that we should go along the road to meet my guardian 
and Miss Trevor. 

' The air is not too cool for you ?' he asked. 
'Oh no, no !' I replied. ' I will put something over my 
head if you think I ought to.' 

' Yes, I think you should,' he said with becoming gravity, 
for this was the first command he had ever given me. I 
hastened in to obey him who had taken my whole life into 
his keeping. 

I put a square of black lace over my head, and I was 
glad to find that it pleased him, and made me look hand- 
some in his thinking. We did not talk seriously for some 
time ; but he said some little things about me, and about 
his love for me, which dilated my heart, and seemed to lift 
me off the earth into a fairy region. And just as fairy 
stories seem childish to all but childish ears, the talk of 
lovers must lose its charm to those who are not in love ; so 
I will not attempt to write down what passed between us 
then. But after a time we came down to matters of fact. 

' And now, darling,' said Valentine, ' we will look prac- 
tically at our position, and settle about the future.' 
I assented readily, and he continued : 
' To-morrow I shall see my mother, and tell her what has 
happened.' 

' Do you think she will be pleased ?' I asked, with a little 
trepidation. 
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' She will not be my mother if she disapproves anything 
that I do,' he replied. ' But it's a good thing that you are 
beautiful and well-born, or she would never have forgiven 
you for having bewitched her son. I suppose we shall start 
the next day for Scarborough, and there I think the pro- 
fessor must bring you to be introduced. After that there 
will be nothing to do until we are married, so that had 
better be pretty early. Don't you think so ? When shall 
you be ready ?' 

I looked down, and was glad that my black lace and the 
twilight prevented him seeing my face. We were once 
again in fairyland, and nothing about me seemed material 
— except his arm. 

' I don't think we need have a very long engagement, do 
you ?' he asked.- 

I shook my head. 

' Then when my mother feels strong enough to be left we 
will be married — that is, if the dressmaker has finished her 
part of the business. Will that suit you ?' 

I lifted my head, and offered him my cheek for reply. 

' That settles the question of the wedding,' said he, when 
we were again walking along. ' Now what comes next ?' 

I shook my head, not knowing what was to come next. 

' We must settle about our future home and manner of 
living,' said he. 

' You know, dear,' said I, ' that I have no money now, 
nothing at all ;' and for the first time I regretted the loss, 
thinking that a quarter of a million of money might have 
been useful to him. 

' So much the better,' said he emphatically ; ' if you had 
a large fortune, one would feel compelled to go into society 
at once, and I hardly think you are prepared for that ?' 

' Society, dear ?' said I questioningly. 

' The society of London — people of wealth, position, in- 
telligence, fashion, and that sort of thing, you know.' 

' I don't think you like society,' said I, judging his feelings 
by the slightly contemptuous tone in which he spoke. 

' I don't think I do greatly — for long.' 

' Then I am glad I am not prepared for it,' said I. 

' Ah, but you will have to prepare for it. You will have 
to go through a severe course of training.' 

I listened, and was somewhat frightened, not thinking 
then that he was speaking in a vein of pleasantry. 
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' It may be very pleasant to be a caterpillar ; but if it is 
in the course of nature that the creature should develop 
into a butterfly, it would be simply absurd for that cater- 
pillar to back out of the chrysalis stage, or in other words, 
dearest, if you have the possibility of becoming a princess 
it is not right to keep you in the condition of a peasant. 
That would be to cramp and compress faculties which should 
be expanded, and to limit your capabilities within unworthy 
confines. Admirably as your dear old guardian's system 
may have applied to your childhood, it is too narrow and 
exclusive for your career as a woman and a wife. One of 
these days I shall be rich — a long time hence, I hope, for 
my fortune will come only with the death of my mother — 
still, sooner or later I shall be rich, and then — then we must 
live in a bigger house than we want, and have more servants 
than we need, and go out in a carriage when we would rather 
by half walk, and spend money on things we don't want, 
and visit people we don't care for, and receive visits from 
those who hate us, and go to balls when we would rather 
be at home, and give dinner-parties when the doctor tells 
us we ought to eat nothing but mutton-chops.' 

' But does that kind of life consist in doing nothing but 
what is repugnant to our tastes ?' I asked, frightened by the 
prospect he laid out. 

' No, dear,' he said, in a more serious tone ; ' there is a 
good as well as a bad side to that kind of life, as there is to 
all others ; and I hope we shall find the good exceed the 
bad a thousand-fold.' 

' And how am I to prepare?' 

' Oh, that is much too far away, 1 hope, for present con- 
sideration. What we have now to think of is, what we 
shall do immediately after our marriage. With the small 
fortune I have just now, we could not live pleasantly or well 
in London.' 

I told him I should be quite content to live in the country 
with him. 

' And I with you, darling,' he replied ; ' but that does not 
quite agree with the progressive theory I have in my mind. 
It seems to me that nineteen years in the country is about 
long enough for a woman at one spell, and that she ought 
to see something more of the world than hills and valleys, 
and something more of mankind than the honest shop- 
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keepers of Lipley and Barstow, and the simple but atupid 
shepherds of these parts. Now, what do you think if we 
went about from place to place, seeing cities and people, 
and now and then making acquaintance with persons who 
would prepare us for our future life in London ?' 

I thought that would be delightful, and I said so. 

' Trains and hotels are expensive and unpleasant,' said 
he ; ' but if we had a yacht, and you found the sea agree- 
able, and weren't afraid of shipwreck ' 

I told him I should have no fear with him. Indeed, I 
never had been a coward. 

And there our conversation ended, for just then I heard 
the chaise coming along, and was seized with a tremor of 
excitement at the surprise about to be given to my beloved 
guardian ; and I bade Valentine step with me under the 
cover of the hedge, that the surprise might be greater. 

The professor and Miss Trevor told me afterwards that 
they had never enjoyed a ride less. 

Seeing how silent he was, Miss Trevor attempted to get 
up a little conversation by observing that she felt sure, by 
the quantity of midges in the air, that it would be fine the 
next day ; whereupon the professor took unnecessary pains 
to convince her that she was talking nonsense about a 
thing that she did not understand, since midges cannot 
live without seeking food in the air, and that it was quite 
as likely to be fine as not, whether there were no midges 
to be seen or many ; and this was a symptom of irritability 
so uncommon on his part that the poor old gentlewoman 
would not have dared to make another proposition had the 
heavens been full of midges. And so they finished their 
drive in lugubrious silence, and I never saw two more 
unhappy and doleful looking creatures in my life than they 
were as they passed by us. They must have thought me 
beside myself when I darted out from the hedge and put 
my arms round poor old Coquelicot's neck and kissed him. 
Coquelicot seemed to understand what I wanted, and 
stopped at once. 

And then, going to the side of the chaise, laughing at my 
guardian's wide-eyed astonishment, I held out my arms, 
and drawing down his head, I said softly in his ear : 

' He loves me, and I am to be his wife.' 

The professor knew whom I meant, for Valentine, with 
more self-control than I had, was saluting Miss Trevor. 
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'Well, well, well!' he exclaimed; and that was all he 
could say. And these words he repeated again and again 
as we walked on — I on one side of the chaise, and Valentine 
on the other — but with a variety of accent, so that I could 
tell what was the feeling in his dear old heart ; for first 
they were expressive only of surprise, then they were full 
of joyful satisfaction, and then of a sadness mingled with 
resignation, but again of satisfaction. 

When we got into the house he took me in his arms and 
embraced me, and pressed Valentine s hand, telling us in 
broken phrases that he was glad. Then he went down into 
the wine-cellar, and I heard him blowing his nose as he 
went, and returned with two dirty bottles from a store of 
wine he had laid down upon coming to Faulcondale. He 
drew the cork with great care, and when the glasses were 
filled he said to Valentine : 

' Now we will drink to your bride's health.' 

And the wine soon chased away the feeling of sadness 
which touched my heart as well as my guardian s at the 
thought of the parting which must come. 

When it grew late I bade Valentine good-night, and he 
went into the study of my guardian ; but I felt sure I 
should see him again, so I slipped out into the garden, 
and by the light of the moon gathered a bunch of roses, 
and took them up into my room. Then I put out the light, 
and sat by the open window, very happy and thankful to 
heaven. 

I could hear my guardian's voice and sometimes Valen- 
tine's in the study, the window there being open. My 
guardian was telling him the history of my father's death, 
and the story of my fortune all over again. He thought 
fit to tell me of their conversation the next day; but I 
remember nothing but that when he told Valentine of his 
belief that in time he should be able to get back all my 
fortune from ' X.,' Valentine replied : 

' Whatever fortune you may have to give will be for 
Doris alone ; for me she is enough.' 

But at length the long talk ended, and then, just as I 
expected, Valentine came out into the garden. 

' Valentine !' I called softly. 

He looked up, and keeping my bunch of roses behind me, 
I leant over the sill and smiled, looking down at him. And 
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then the strangest thing happened : he went to the very 
same rose-bush I had been to, and plucked some roses, 
which one could see quite plainly in the moonlight, and 
taking off his ring, he passed the stems through it, and 
threw them up to me. They fell close to my heart, and I 
thought that was a good omen. Then I threw down the 
buds I had gathered, and tied together with a lock of my 
hair, and he caught them and kissed them again and again. 
We talked together in a low voice, so that Miss Trevor 
might not be disturbed, for a long while, I nestling my 
cheek against the cool flowers he had given me as a token 
of his love ; and if our talk was not as poetical as that of 
Eomeo and Juliet, I am sure it came from hearts no less 

devoted than theirs. 

***** 

We rose early the next morning, and I took Valentine 
to the station at Barstow, where we parted, he promising 
to write from Scarborough, that we might know when to 
join him there. 

I went home, and as soon as Coquelicot was rested, I 
drove over to Beauchamp Moat. I saw Peters ; he said 
that Mrs. Norman was not at home, and he could not tell 
me where she was gone or when she would return. 

I waited some time, and then returned home, vexed with 
my failure to perform the service Valentine had asked of me. 

In the evening a messenger came from Barstow with a 
telegram from Valentine to me ; and I learnt that Mrs. 
Bromley's condition was worse, and that it would be im- 
possible for her to leave London at present. I returned a 
message of sympathy ; and that night seemed very sad after 
the joy of the evening before. 

The next morning I went once more to Beauchamp Moat, 
and once more I was told that Mrs. Norman was not at 
home. I left my card. Not to be defeated, I drove over 
again in the afternoon, but with no better success. 

It struck me that Mrs. Norman, perhaps, had been called 
to London by the critical state of Mrs. Bromley's health. 

' Has Mrs. Norman left home ?' I asked of Peters. 

' I can't tell you, miss,' he replied ; ' my orders are to 
say to every visitor that my mistress is not at home.' 

I returned home and wrote a letter to Mrs. Norman, 
saying that I wished to see her, and asking when I should 
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find her at home. This letter I sent by a boy from the 
farm, telling him to wait for an answer. He came back 
empty-handed. 

' A young chap took the letter,' said he, ' kept me waiting 
outside five minutes, and then come and told me there 
wasn't any answer.' 

What was I to do ? A letter from my dear Valentine told 
me that his mother was gravely ill, and unable to rise from 
her bed. He said nothing respecting Mrs. Norman. Loath 
to add to his trouble, I resolved to make another endeavour 
to see Mrs. Norman. 

As my chaise stopped before the gate, Peters came out, 
shaking his head before I spoke, and with an impudent smile, 
which seemed to reflect the contempt my perseverance may 
have provoked in his mistress. 

' Not at home,' he said, without troubling himself to 
approach the gate. 

' Have you no message for me ?' I asked. 

' None,' he answered. 

1 Have you told Mrs. Norman that I have called fre- 
quently ?' 

' Yes.' 

This proved that Mrs. Norman had not left the Moat. 

' Why did she refuse to see me ?' I asked myself. 



CHAPTER X. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE REV. DR. BULLEN. 

I saw Mrs. Norman two days after the departure of Captain 
Bromley, and was vastly pleased to find her in reasonable 
spirits and hopeful, which was contrary to my expectations, 
for I had received that morning a letter from Captain 
Bromley telling me of his mother's illness, and I thought 
that this news would have caused Mrs. Norman anxiety. 
But I soon found that she had not heard from her foster- 
brother, and thinking he had good reasons for keeping the 
news from her, I held my tongue on the matter. 

She was busy with her needle, and showed me the work 
she had set herself to do, and which, she said, would occupy 
her well through the autumn, especially as she had resolved 

6 
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to devote her mornings to learning Italian ; and as this in- 
dicated a determination to make the best of her situation, I 
began to think that matters were not so bad as I had 
thought they were, especially as her dress and personal 
appearance betokened a good deal of care and attention. It 
was only when the interest excited by my arrival wore off, 
and she became absorbed in her own reflections, that an 
expression of trouble and anxiety came upon her face. 

To give a fresh turn to the conversation, I asked if Miss 
Howard had paid her a visit, Captain Bromley having in- 
formed me in his letter that she intended to do so. 

' Yes, she has called,' replied Mrs. Norman, with some 
agitation ; ' but I would not see her. Miss Howard is 
young, and there is nothing in my company to amuse 
her. Besides, I don't think I should like her, and under 
those conditions it would be worse than useless to make an 
acquaintance. ' 

' I can't agree with you there,' said I ; ' it is true that 
Miss Howard is young, but so are you ; there can be but four 
years' difference between you ; and young women can always 
find plenty to talk about, so far as my observation has gone. 
And as to the possibility of your not liking her, that would 
be the case in making acquaintance with anyone, and can 
only be proved by intercourse. It is not right for us to live 
without conversing with people of our own sex, and there- 
fore I think you do wrong in rejecting Miss Howard's offer 
of friendship.' 

' There is another reason,' she said, glancing at the door, 
and dropping her voice ; ' my husband objects to the 
acquaintance.' 

' There again I think you are in error, for Captain Bromley 
tells me he obtained Dr. Norman's consent to it.' 

' That may be, but I am sure it was against his inclination ; 
and in according with his wishes in this trifling affair I know 
I have pleased him, and that is my great desire.' 

I could say nothing after that. It was my duty to pro- 
mote a good understanding between husband and wife, and 
not to set them at loggerheads. Indeed, I could only applaud 
the self-sacrifice of the young wife, while my contempt 
grew stronger for the husband who could avail himself of her 
abnegation. 

I fancied there must be more in this than appeared on the 
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surface, and it seemed to me not impossible that before long 
Mrs. Norman would shut her door against me to win the 
approval of her husband. 

As if to disprove this suspicion, Dr. Norman presently 
entered the room, and having introduced himself in an easy, 
gentlemanly fashion, he set himself to be agreeable to me. 
His appearance and manner upset all my preconceived ideas, 
and made me feel, I admit, somewhat ashamed of the pre- 
judice I had taken against him. He looked like a young 
gentleman fresh from a university — a student, but without 
the stern, strenuous expression of one who has encountered 
the hardships and difficulties of a student's career after 
leaving his college. Still less could I discern in his face any 
sign of that designing and crafty nature with which Captain 
Bromley and I had mentally endowed him. 

He talked pleasantly upon a variety of subjects, and once 
or twice addressed his remarks to Mrs. Norman, which was 
altogether at variance with Captain Bromley's statement of 
his habitude — and when I left the house he walked a hundred 
yards beyond the gate with me. 

' I am glad to see your wife looking well,' said I. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and shaking his head gravely, 
said, ' It is one of the most difficult cases I have had to deal 
with.' 

' Why, what do you think ails her ?' I asked. 

' Her disease has yet to be named,' he replied; 'it arises 
from the undue gratification of an abnormal craving for 
excitement ; it may lead to anything, from hypochondria to 
absolute insanity. Her condition requires complete mental 
repose, and even that is attended with danger. We have to 
steer between a Scylla of melancholia and a Charybdis of 
frenzy, and a difficult undertaking it is. I hoped at one time 
to effect a cure by removing all predisposing causes to excite- 
ment — as the germs of other diseases are killed, and killed 
only by their absolute starvation, and I am not yet convinced 
that I did right in abandoning that treatment.' 

I was partly astonished with this logical explanation, but 
after looking at it carefully this way and that, I was not 
perfectly convinced. 

' Surely, sir,' said I, ' there can be found a happy mean — 
something between indulging this unhappy larly in dangerous 
excitement, and an absolute seclusion from human society?' 
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' The difficulty is to define what is dangerous excitement. 
Half measures are always perilous. You see the result of 
her brother's visit; at first it was undoubtedly good, but in 
the end ' 

He stopped short, looking at me significantly, and then 
shrugged his shoulders ; evidently he had anticipated the 
same result that had frightened me. 

This was a delicate subject on which to talk to a young 
husband, but I ventured to suggest that something was due 
to an over-sudden transition from one state to another, and 
that better results might attend a gradual process. 

' We will hope so,' said he, shaking my hand, and then 
we parted. 

I could not tell what to make of this ; but one thing was 
evident, either I had done him a great injustice, or he took 
me for a fool. 

I suffered a week to elapse before going again to the 
Moat. There was a noticeable change in Mrs. Norman's 
appearance. She was thinner and paler ; a careworn, faded 
expression overcast her face ; there was that irresolution in 
her movement which arises from fear. She spoke nervously 
and with constraint, starting at every sound. At first I 
attributed these symptoms to her dread of a storm, for the 
afternoon was particularly close and heavy, with faint 
rumbling of distant thunder. But she assured me she was 
not afraid of lightning ; and I shortly discovered that she 
was actually ill, for the timepiece striking four, she went to 
a side-table where there stood a wineglass and a tinfoil 
covered phial, and said it was time for her dose. 

' You are taking physic ?' said I, in a tone of inquiry. 

' Yes,' she answered with a trembling voice ; ' my nerves 
are out of order, and Norman has prescribed this, which he 
says is a sedative.' 

She looked at the glass into which she had poured the 
drug, and, standing in the middle of the room, glanced 
towards the door at the upper end and then at the lower 
one. The fixity of her regard, her pallor, the trembling of 
the glass in her hand, terrified me. She stepped towards 
me, and dropping her voice almost to a whisper, said : ' Do 
you understand medicine, Dr. Bullen ?' 

' Not much, indeed,' said I, with truth, for I have never 
to my knowledge taken above two doses of physic in my 
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life. But I took the glass from her hands and put it to my 
lips. 

There was not even the flavour of peppermint with which 
chemists disguise the unpleasantness of drugs ; it had no 
taste at all that I could discover. 

While I was making this examination she kept her eyes 
fixed first on one door, then on the other, and her hand 
raised to take the glass. 

' That can do you no harm, my dear,' said I, ' and I hope 
it will do you much good.' 

I spoke in accordance with my conviction, for the medi- 
cine seemed to me to be nothing but pure water. 

Eecollecting what Dr. Norman had said about his wife's 
tendency to hypochondria, it occurred to me that possibly 
she entertained a fear that she was ill, and that he had 
given her this harmless stuff to reassure her. But if that 
were his intention, he showed the strangest forge tfulness of 
his purpose, as the incident I am about to relate will show. 

About five o'clock it came on to rain pretty smartly, and, 
hoping it would give over in an hour, I said I would stay to 
take a cup of tea with Mrs. Norman if it were agreeable to 
her. When the tea was served Dr. Norman came from his 
study, and, finding me seated there with his wife, greeted 
me very cordially and said he was glad to see me. He took 
his wife's hand and put his fingers on her pulse as he was 
talking, and shortly after I heard him ask her in a low tone 
if she had taken her medicine. We sat some time at the 
tea-table, and then, the rain coming down more steadily 
than ever, he said : 

' Ah, Dr. Bullen, you will be kept here a prisoner ; it has 
settled down for a good soaking night.' 

And then he asked his wife if Valentine's room was in 
order. She replied in the affirmative, and I readily agreed 
to stay there the night, not wishing to forego the oppor- 
tunity of making myself agreeable to Dr. Norman. When 
it grew dark the lamp was lit, and Dr. Norman asked if I 
should like to play a game of cards. To this also I agreed ; 
and a small table being set, he brought out a pack of cards, 
and we sat down to play a game of icarte. 

I had no wish to win his money, but the luck was with 
me, so that I won despite his better play, which I thought 
irritated him — as a run of ill-luck sometimes will irritate 
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the best of players. So after awhile we fell to conversing 
between the deals, and our talk turning upon the medical 
profession, I said : 

' By the way, sir, may I ask what branch of science it is 
you are studying?' 

He was looking at the cards he slowly shuffled ; Mrs. 
Norman was seated by the larger table working, and just a 
little way apart from us. Leaning back in my chair as I 
asked this question, my eyes fell upon the glass over the 
chimney, which, being slightly inclined, reflected Mrs. 
Norman sitting under the strong light of the hanging lamp. 
She had ceased to work. I saw the embroidery tremble in 
her hands. Her white face was turned towards her 
husband, and her eyes were fixed upon him. 

' I am studying toxicology,' replied Dr. Norman quietly, 
as he manipulated the cards. 

The announcement produced an unpleasant impression 
upon my mind. It was a revelation to his wife, seemingly. 
I saw her start and her eyebrows contract as she caught the 
word. 

' And I believe,' pursued the careless husband, still slowly 
shuffling the cards, and regarding them with half-closed 
eyes, as if mentally following some deep speculation — ' I 
believe I have found out the secret of the Aqua Tofana.' 

' And what on earth may that be ?' I asked. 

' Aqua Tofana !' he exclaimed, looking up in surprise ; ' I 
thought all the world knew about that. It was a deadly 
poison employed pretty extensively in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century, and named after the woman, Tofania, who 
made and sold it, and a very good trade she did in it. She 
confessed to being party to the murder of six hundred 
persons. It seems to have been employed almost exclu- 
sively by women ' — he pressed his glasses a little closer to 
his eyes with his thumb and forefinger, and looking up at 
me, he added, ' by women who were tired of their husbands, 
and wanted to get rid of them.' 

There seemed to be a meaning in the impressiveness with 
which he spoke, and in the look which accompanied his 
words, which I was at a loss to understand. He dropped 
his eyes again, and once more shuffled the cards with an air 
of abstraction. I glanced at the mirror. The embroidery 
had dropped from Mrs. Norman's hands, but she still 
regarded her husband. 
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' The woman,' continued Dr. Norman, ' escaped suspicion 
for a long time — the action of her poison being extremely 
slow, and unattended by violent suffering. When she was 
discovered all Italy was in a ferment. Numbers of women 
fled for their lives, and many in high position were con- 
victed, and probably strangled in prison. A proclamation 
of the Pope described the poison as aqua fortis distilled into 
arsenic : some chemists considered it a solution of crystal- 
lized arsenic ; for my own part, I don't believe there was a 
grain of arsenic in the whole brew.' 

He laid down the cards, and from his waistcoat-pocket 
drew a small flat glass phial, which he put into my hand. 
It' was half full of liquid. 

' That,' said he, ' is one of the very bottles used by 
Madame Tofania. It was given to me as a curiosity, and 
first directed my attention to the subject. The liquid it 
contains is perfectly colourless, as you see, and as like 
distilled water as may be. I believe it is identical with the 
celebrated poison that flask once held. Four drops of that 
would kill you ; and I doubt if the closest post-mortem 
examination would reveal the true cause of death. ' 

' Of course,' said I, returning the phial with pretended 
indifference — ' of course one must learn how to kill, that we 
may know how to cure, and the only way of learning how 
to make an antidote is to find out what a poison is com- 
posed of.' 

Then I squared myself to the table, and we played again, 
and to my great comfort I lost all the money I had won 
from Dr. Norman. 

But all the while my thoughts were running on that 
accursed Aqua Tofana, and yet I wished to divert my 
thoughts from it, for I could not but remember the drug 
which Mrs. Norman took with such hesitation, and the fears 
respecting it which she had betrayed ; and in associating 
the facts, a suspicion seized my mind which it was shameful 
to harbour at the same time that I professed friendly 
feelings for Dr. Norman. I was heartily glad when the 
time came to go to bed, though never in my life was I less 
inclined to sleep, or more dissatisfied with my lodgings. 

' Yet what,' thought I, ' is the transient discomfort I bear 
compared with the awful terrors which night after night 
this unhappy young wife must endure?' 
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My bed-chamber was hot and close. I put open the 
window and looked out. 

The rain had given over ; but despite the past heavy 
downpour, the air was still thick and heavy. Dense clouds 
covered the sky, so that for some time I looked out of my 
window without being able to determine in what part of the 
house I was situated ; but at length, my eyes being accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, I made out the irregular outline of 
a roof before me, which I concluded must be the ivy-covered 
wing, and then knew that the black gulf into which I had 
been looking was the courtyard. Presently a flicker of light 
over the heavens revealed the whole quadrangle. 

I heard the ' drip, drip, drip ' of water falling at intervals 
from the gable, and then the sullen growl of thunder far away 
amidst the hills. 

A door closed below, and a minute or so later a light shone 
through the window at the further end of the wing abutting 
upon the laboratory. 

Some time after this the door closed again, and a second 
light appeared in the wing through an opened window near 
mine. A fit of coughing told me that Mrs. Norman was in 
the nearer room, and as no word was spoken I concluded 
that the doctor occupied the further one. Was it part of the 
treatment required by her malady that her isolation should 
extend to this degree ? — that she should be left alone night 
and day to brood over her misfortunes and conceive terrors 
which even my healthier mind could not exclude ? 

'Heaven have mercy upon her !' I said, turning from the 
window. 

I took off my shoes ; but got no farther, for the trouble in 
my mind ; and I sat down on the edge of my bed, casting 
about me for some means to rescue this young woman from 
a position the like of which had never before come into my 
calculations. For though in my parish there are frequently 
cases of distress and sore anxiety, yet have they all been 
susceptible of alleviation by patient care and help. But this 
was one in which I was powerless to aid. ' Whom God hath 
joined together shall no man put asunder,' saith the 
Scripture, and common-sense told me I could not do that if 
I wished. 

And how could I help the wife ? Not by setting myself 
against her husband : the only comfort I could give was to 
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strengthen her faith in him, and make the best of things, 
and that I could only do by ingratiating myself with him ; 
for if he thought that I was upsetting his plans, there would 
soon be an end to my visits, I feared. As to the possibility 
of modifying his treatment, that was altogether out of the 
question ; for a man of science, with the conceit natural to 
young men, would scorn to accept the advice of a simple 
country parson in preference to his own doctrines, and 
might take offence at the mere suggestion of it. 

I was still speculating in this manner, when a cry like 
that of a child in acute pain struck upon my ear. 

I sprang to my feet and went to the window. There was 
no longer light in the room near mine, and I was not sure 
that there was light in the room beyond, but suddenly a 
glimmer of green light came through the blinds of the tall 
windows in the laboratory. 

The cry, which sounded as if in a distant part of the 
house, must have come from there. Had Mrs. Norman, to 
satisfy some secret dread, penetrated into that mysterious 
chamber where her husband passed his days, #nd had her 
fears been realized ? Did the sudden appearance of light 
there indicate the appearance of Dr. Norman, alarmed as I 
had been by that cry of anguish ? 

As these questions rushed into my mind, my ears were 
pierced again by that shrill distant scream. 

Without hesitating a moment, I caught up my candle- 
stick, made my way through the passage, down the stairs, 
and thence along a stone-paved passage, in the direction of 
the north wing. I came at length to an old door beneath 
which a wedge of light was visible. A large rusty ring hung 
in the place of a handle. I turned it, raising a latch within, 
but without opening the door. 

' Who is there ?' called Dr. Norman, from within. 

' I — Bullen ; let me in !' I answered. 

There was a moment's silence, and then a catch was 
drawn, the door opened, and the light of my candle fell on 
Dr. Norman's face. It fell also on mine, which, I suppose, 
showed great perturbation ; for he seemed amused as he 
looked at me, and burst into a laugh when I told him of the 
ci - y I had heard, and asked him to explain it. 

' Have you never before heard the squeal of a rabbit ?' he 
asked. 
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I must have looked incredulous, for, raising his arm, he 
showed a rabbit which he held by its ears, and then said : 

' Come in, I will convince you.' He closed the door 
behind me, and throwing the dead rabbit; on a bench, added : 
' I gave this fellow until noon to-morrow to live, but he has 
succumbed before his time.' 

I looked about me. 

There was a powerful argand reading-lamp with a shade 
upon the table that threw a strong circle of light, beyond 
which all was vague and indistinct. 

The light of my candle was scarcely sufficient to reveal 
the black roof-timbers. 

A microscope stood on the table in the light of the lamp, 
an open case of dissecting instruments, and a square case 
with the sign given to the planet Mars figured on the side. 

' You have a light — come up here," said Dr. Norman, and 
he led the way past the table towards that end of the apart- 
ment farthest from the door. My light was reflected by a 
glass retort and some bottles, but all else was lost. The 
blackness seemed to absorb the rays of light, giving me a 
strange impression of vastness and mysterious uncertainty. 
Presently my light fell upon the new woodwork of a row of 
hutches standing on a bench. 

' These are my subjects,' said Dr. Norman, coming to a 
stand before the cages ; ' now you shall see.' 

He took the light out of my hand and opened a door. A 
rabbit within craned forward towards the light, which the 
doctor gradually drew nearer to his face ; suddenly the 
creature, seized with panic, scuttled round and round the 
hutch, and then, backing into a corner, gave a scream such 
as that I had heard. 

I doubt not that my senses, quickened by nervous 
agitation, had intensified the cry, coming in the stillness of 
the night ; but even as I stood close to the animal I was 
struck by the wonderful resemblance of its scream to a 
human voice. 

' Is the poor wretch dying ?' I asked, as I shut the door 
to end its terror. 

* Yes : but he has three weeks to live,' replied he. 

' He is poisoned ?' I asked. 

' Oh, they are all poisoned,' answered the doctor care- 
lessly, ' and the curious thing about it is — they know it !' 
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I started. 

' The unerring instinct of animals,' he continued, ' is a 
mystery that has yet to be explained. Take the light and 
open that door, the larger cage.' 

I opened the door and looked in. A dog was lying on 
some straw, his muzzle resting on his two front paws. He 
blinked up at me, as the light fell upon him, but without 
moving. 

I patted his head, saying a few words of kindness to the 
poor creature. 

He crept forward in response and licked my hand, 
beating the straw with his tail. At that moment Dr. 
Norman approached, and brought his face within a foot of 
the candle ; instantly the wretched animal, with a plaintive 
whine, turned over on his back, with his paws up, and 
quivering with dread. 

' They all know me, you see,' said the doctor, in a cheer- 
ful tone of conviction. ' This brute has only had three 
doses, yet he knows he must die. It is positively 
wonderful.' 

' It is horrible,' said I, turning away, sick with pity. 

' Now there is another mongrel here who had his first 
dose yesterday,' said he ; ' we will see ' 

' No, no,' said I, lifting my hands ; ' I have seen too much.' 

The doctor laughed. 

' Science would make but little progress,' said he, ' were 
we all as squeamish as you, my dear sir.' 

' Well,' said I, ' I should be glad to know how science 
has gained by the infliction of so much suffering. What 
have you discovered besides the art of killing ?' 

' The art of curing,' he replied. ' Stay here a moment.' 

Taking the light, he left me standing in the dark by the 
hutches, and went to a shelf, from which he took a bottle 
and a test-tube. With these in his hands he returned 
to me. 

' Here it is,' said he, holding up the bottle. 

I took the light, and he measured out a few degrees in 
the tube, speaking the while. 

' This is a perfectly harmless mixture in itself, having no 
effect upon the digestive organs ; but in combination with 
an infinitesimal quantity of the Aqua Tofana it produces a 
powerful emetic. So that not only does it detect the 
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presence of the poison, but it serves to get rid of the poison 
at the same time.' 

Having measured the antidote and corked the bottle, he 
asked me to hold them. I took the bottle, but the light 
being in my other hand, I was at a loss how to hold the 
test-tube, until I bethought me of slipping the bottle in the 
breast-pocket of my coat, which left my hand at liberty for 
the tube. 

The doctor now opened a cage, seized a rabbit by the 
ears, and proceeded to make an experiment, which in its 
immediate result proved that the animal had been poisoned. 

' This is a fellow that was timed to die to-morrow,' said 
he, as he put the rabbit back in the cage, ' but you will find 
him alive next week.' 

He wished to. make another demonstration, but I assured 
him I had seen enough, and turned my back on the cages 
and their wretched inmates. 

' I shall do an hour's work now I am here,' said he, 
taking up the dead rabbit from the bench when he got to 
the door. ' Can you find your way back ?' 

I said I could, and nodded good-night to him. It was 
absurd to hate the man simply because he had grown callous 
to suffering in his study of death ; yet I felt that, had he 
offered me his hand, I could not have taken it in mine at 
that moment. 

Looking down into the dark extremity of the room as I 
closed the door, I fancied I saw the light reflected in the 
eyes of those caged animals, and I pictured them watching 
the doctor through the bars of their prison, as he sat at the 
table in the light of the lamp dissecting his victim. 

It was long before I fell asleep, and even when I lost con- 
sciousness of external things, the eyes of the suffering 
creatures seemed to look at me ; and among them were 
Mrs. Norman's eyes with the selfsame look of terror and 
foreboding. And the words of Dr. Norman repeated them- 
selves in my memory : ' They are all poisoned ; and the 

strange part about it is — they know it.' 

* * * * * 

It was not until I got home the next day, and was in the 
act of changing my coat, that I discovered in my breast- 
pocket the bottle containing the antidote which Dr. Norman 
had put into my hands, and which I had forgotten to return. 
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I determined to use it as a pretext for going to the Moat 
the next day. But accidents occurred which prevented me 
carrying out my design before Saturday, which left an 
interval of three days between the visits. 

I found Mrs. Norman alone. Her condition was alarm- 
ing. She was wan and emaciated to a degree that I could 
not have believed possible of being produced in so short a 
space of time. There was still an attempt at coquetry in 
her dress, but this only made the terrible anxiety in her 
face more apparent — as living flowers about a statue 
intensify its lifelessness. There were deep purple lines 
under her eyes ; she could not rest still for two moments ; 
her speech was incoherent, her eyes wandered ; feverish 
restlessness seemed already to indicate the insanity which 
her husband had predicted. She demonstrated hysterical 
joy on seeing me ; and when this subsided, and reaction 
took place, she burst into tears, which she did not attempt 
to explain. After a little while she grew more composed , 
and I asked after Norman. She told me he had left the 
house half an hour before to go to London. I said what I 
could in his favour, and she listened to me with eager 
attention. When I came to an end, she said, clasping her 
hands : 

' Heaven forgive me if I have misjudged him !' 
She hesitated a few moments, and then, as if under a 
desperate impulse, she asked me in a trembling voice, if I 
thought such a man could poison his wife. 

' It is very improbable,' said I ; ' for though he may be 
wanting in tender feeling, he has intellect and sound sense, 
and for his own sake would not attempt a crime which must 
surely be traced home to him, and result in his ruin.' 

' I have said the same thing to myself,' she said, ' and 
yet I cannot overcome the terrible suspicion. Until the 
other night I could never discover what study he was 
engaged in — I knew nothing of the terrible poison he spoke 
of — yet I believed that he was slowly poisoning me. Look 
at this drug ' — she took up the little tinfoil-covered phial 
and poured some in a glass, ' is it not like the Aqua Tofana 
he showed us ?' 

' Have you taken much of this ?' I asked. 
' I have tnkon none since you were here — none to my 
knowledge. But what of that ?' — she drew near and caught 
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hold of my arm ; ' he knows I have not taken it, though I 
lied and said I had ; he knows by my pulse. And yesterday, 
as I stood in the corridor, I saw him in the kitchen pouring 
something from a bottle into the water I was to drink at 
dinner.' 

' What sort of bottle was that ?' I asked, after some 
reflection. 

' A square one.' 

' Did you notice any mark upon it ?' 

' Yes, I noticed a figure upon it like this.' Taking a pencil, 
she drew on a piece of paper this sign — <^ 

I remembered at once the bottle I had seen standing on 
the table beside the dissecting instruments. 

I thought for some minutes, and then, recollecting the 
bottle in my pocket, which I had brought with me, I said : 

'If I can get 'into the laboratory, I will settle this question 
once for all.' 

I left her and went to the laboratory ; the door was un- 
locked. Upon the table stood the square bottle. 

I got a couple of test-tubes, and one I half filled with the 
antidote ; into the other I poured a small quantity of the 
liquid contained in the square bottle. He had told me that 
four drops of the Aqua To/ana would be enough to kill me : 
here was a good half-dozen of the liquid from the square 
bottle, and. as clear and liquid as water. 

I sat down in the chair, and looked at the two glasses for 
a moment with a strange confusion of thought, and then, 
with a little prayer to the Almighty for mercy, and the for- 
giveness of all my shortcomings, I picked up the doubtful 
potion and drained it off; and not giving it too long to take 
effect, I then drained off with greater gusto the antidote. I 
waited patiently for five minutes, and then, feeling no more 
effect than if the drugs had been small ale, I returned to the 
sitting-room with heartfelt gratitude, to give Mrs. Norman 
this proof of her husband's innocence. 

CHAPTEK XI. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK. 

The cruel blows from which I have suffered in the course of 
twenty years' struggling with adversity — not forgetting that 
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which broke three of my ribs, and put an end to my career 
as a horse-rider — were all as nothing compared with that in 
store for me. At the very moment of congratulating myself 
on having won the prize I had risked so much to gain, I dis- 
covered that I had got nothing but a blank. 

On examining the envelope I found that it was empty. It 
was a square envelope of thick paper, and had been cut along 
its length carefully, and the contents taken out. 

What was the meaning of this ? I asked myself, when I 
got over the confusion of thought into which this discovery 
had thrown me. 

It was most unlikely that Captain Bromley would keep 
the envelope in one place and the enclosure in another, which 
was simply to expose himself doubly to the risk of discovery, 
and to no purpose. While the two were together there was 
no more risk in keeping both than in keeping one, and it 
would have been useless to destroy the envelope which would 
identify the enclosure. But if the enclosure were more port- 
able and easy of concealment without the envelope, then why 
should the latter, which might have been destroyed by simply 
burning it with a match, be carelessly kept, when its dis- 
covery would betray the theft? This showed a want of 
cunning and caution altogether contrary to the nature of 
Captain Bromley. 

From these considerations I could draw but one con- 
clusion, that the envelope and letter were both in that pocket ; 
that I had taken one and left the other. I had been hurried 
and nervous in those last moments in Captain Bromley's 
bedroom. 

I remembered how excitement seemed to paralyze my 
fingers when they came upon the letter in the lining of the 
bag, and with what difficulty I had clasped the paper between 
my trembling second and third fingers. I had left the im- 
portant part in the bag : my fortune had literally slipped 
through my fingers ! 

It was something, however, that Captain Bromley had not 
recognised me. When I met him in the morning, there was 
nothing in his manner to show that he even suspected me. 
Dr. Norman said not a word to me concerning the occurrence, 
though there was nothing surprising in that, as Captain 
Bromley would not be likely to talk about the matter, or set 
afoot an inquiry which would show him up as the greater 
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thief of the two. But it struck me that possibly he was un- 
conscious of my attempt, and with this last hope I resolved 
to run one more risk. 

Furnished with a piece of wire, I made my way up to his 
room while Captain Bromley was at breakfast and the girl 
was busy in the kitchen— the dining-room and kitchen, as I 
have shown, were on the south side of the gallery — and 
taking the Gladstone bag on my knees, picked the lock in a 
couple of minutes. There was the slit in the back of the 
pocket, but not a vestige of paper where I had found the 
letter, or elsewhere. I closed the bag, and went back to the 
laboratory completely disheartened, and cursing my clum- 
siness, by which I had ruined one of the finest chances ever 
young man had. 

However, my despondency wore off in the course of the 
morning, and I regained my confidence, arguing that I was 
at any rate more advanced now than when I began, and that 
it needed only patience, perseverance, and a little more care 
to obtain the other part of the letter. 

' Only give me time,' said I to myself. But that was 
exactly the thing Mr. Bromley would be not likely to give 
me. The knowledge that he was suspected would urge him 
on to marry Miss Howard. 

That marriage must be opposed, and at once. 

I set to work, and on a sheet of tissue-paper, cut exactly 
to the size of the envelope, I carefully traced the words 
written by Mr. Howard on the envelope. This paper I 
enclosed in a letter to Miss Howard, in which I told her 
nothing but the plain truth in warning her against accepting 
the offer of Captain Bromley. In the afternoon I got per- 
mission from Dr. Norman to go over to Lipley on the pretence 
that I wished to buy a new hat. I did not go near Lipley. 
I went to Faulcondale, where, watching my opportunity, I 
laid my letter in the road, just as my young friend Eliza was 
about to come out, and skipping round the corner of the 
garden hedge, I had the pleasure of seeing her pick it up, and 
take it round to the back of the house, where the family were 
taking tea. I just waited long enough to see through a con- 
venient hole in the hedge that my letter had taken effect, 
and then off I went to the Moat, saying to myself that I had 
now certainly done Captain Bromley's business. And there 
I underrated the skill of my adversary. 
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The moment I got home I was told to get the gig ready ; 
then I was sent to fetch Captain Bromley's luggage and 
put it in the trap. This alarmed me ; and my alarm in- 
creased when he got up in the gig, and I was told to drive 
to Barstow. What was the reason for his sudden departure 
I could not make out, unless, frightened by the loss of the 
envelope, he felt it necessary to put the enclosure in a safer 
place. But the consequences of this move on his part were 
grave enough to me. It upset entirely all the plans I had 
been making during the day for another attempt to get the 
precious paper before his departure ; and in all probability 
it would put an end to my employment at the Moat, for 
Dr. Norman would no longer require a spy to watch his 
wife, and for that purpose — and for that purpose alone — I 
was convinced he had engaged me. ' And now,' thought 
I, 'in about a fortnight or so, I shall be without means of 
subsistence, and further than ever from my project. One 
thing I determined to do before we got to Barstow, and 
that was to throw suspicion upon Dr. Norman, and try if 
I couldn't induce Captain Bromley to take me as his servant. 
But this was a day full of disappointments. 

' Stop at that house,' said Captain Bromley, as, passing 
through Faulcondale, we came in sight of Mr. Schlobach's. 

I saw at once that he had resolved to make a bold stroke, 
and I thanked my lucky stars that I had been beforehand 
with him there. ' You won't stay there long,' said I to 
myself, as he jumped down and went into the garden by 
the front gate. Eliza met him, and took him round the 
house into the back garden. I gave him at the outside 
hve minutes to get his dismissal ; but ten minutes passed, 
and, he not returning, I began to get anxious. 

Eliza came out with a grin all over her face, and after I 
had paid her a few attentions, I asked what was going on 
in the garden. 

' There's only Captain Bromley and Miss Howard there,' 
she replied, ' and they're a-shelling peas together.' 

' A-shelling peas !' I exclaimed. ' You don't tell me that 
a real gentleman like Captain Bromley is a-shelling peas !' 

' Yes, he is,' she replied, ' like a good un.' 

' Eliza, my beauty,' said I, fishing a sixpence out of my 
pocket, ' do you see this sixpenny piece ? — well, it's a lucky 
one.' 

7 
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' There ain't never a hole in it,' she said doubtfully. 

' But there's going to be a hole in it,' said I, ' and you 
shall have it for a keepsake, if so be you're telling the truth 
about Captain Bromley and your young missus.' 

' Well, go down by the side of the hedge and peep through 
at the bottom of the garden, and see for yourself,' said she. 

' Hold the horse's head, then,' said I, ' and I'll go and 
have a look, just to oblige you.' 

And so, leaving the simple girl with the bridle in her 
hand, I slipped down to the bottom of the garden on the 
outside of the hedge, and there, to my astonishment, I saw 
Captain Bromley holding Miss Howard in his arms, and 
no objection shown on her part. 

I watched long enough to be sure that there was no 
mistake about it, and then I went back to the gig in a state 
of dejection impossible to describe. 

When Eliza asked for her lucky sixpence I told her I 
intended to make a hole in it ; and I kept my promise after 
a fashion, for I bought a pint of ale out of it on my way 
home, to cheer up my spirits. 

But my misfortunes did not end there ; for before long 
Captain Bromley came out and told me I could go back to 
the Moat, as he did not intend to go on to Barstow. So I 
had no chance of hinting that he had been robbed of the 
letter by my master, or of trying to get into his service. 
Everything was against me ; even the ale I bought on my 
way home did not agree with me. 

And now, when I came to weigh everything up, I found 
I was not so clever as I should have been, and that I might 
as well try something else as attempt any further to get 
the stolen letter. I had done my best to save Miss 
Howard ; she wouldn't accept my warning, and I was 
willing she should abide by the consequences. 

I fully expected to get a week's warning on Saturday, 
but the only remark Dr. Norman made when he paid me 
was, that I must try and make myself useful, as there was 
hardly enough work in the laboratory to keep me employed ; 
he asked if I thought I was carpenter enough to put up a 
partition so as to divide the laboratory into two compart- 
ments. I had shown some skill in making a set of hutches 
for the animals he was experimenting on ; and when, anxious 
to keep my place until I could find a better, I told him I 
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could do it it 1 only had me tools and materials, lie told 
me to make out a list of what I wanted, and let him see it. 

I set about this at once : measured the place, made the 
calculations as low as I could, knowing he was not the 
man to spend much even upon what was necessary, and 
gave him the list. He looked over it, struck out a few 
items, and sent me over with a cart to Lipley to get the 
things. 

He said I could use one of the old lumber-rooms as a 
workshop, and here I stacked my boards and quartering, 
and having rigged up a bench, set to work planing and 
squaring the wood. That he might have no reason to 
complain, I knocked up a bin in one of the rooms, where 
I put all my shavings and chips, pointing out to him that 
they would be useful for lighting fires when the cold weather 
came. 

But though this job occupied my thoughts a good deal, 
I couldn't help thinking of the chance I had lost ; and it 
was such a pleasure to dwell on what might have been, 
that the subject got hold of me like a passion, and gradually 
from dwelling on what might have been, I came again to 
speculate on what might be. I kept my eyes open, and 
took notes of all that was passing. 

First of all, having a bad shilling which was not good 
enough to pass, I bored a hole in it and took it over to 
Eliza as a present, and taking advantage of the girl's 
responsiveness, I gathered that Captain Bromley was going 
to many Miss Howard, but that the wedding was put off 
because Mrs. Bromley had been taken ill. I also learnt 
from her that he had not been at Faulcondale since the day 
after he left Beauchamp Moat, but that he wrote repeatedly 
to Miss Howard. 

The next thing I observed was that, although Captain 
Bromley was no longer in the house, Dr. Norman continued 
to be jealous of his wife. No letters came to the house or 
went out of it without passing through his hands ; I believe 
he secured more than one that did not belong to him. I 
am sure that Mrs. Norman got none, and that none from 
her was given to the postman. 

That she was jealous of Miss Howard was as clear as 
day. for over and over again that young lady called at the 
Moat, and every time I was instructed to tell her that Mrs. 
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Norman was not at home ; and I own it gave me some 
pleasure to notice her mortification at the constant denial. 

But that which gave me greater satisfaction and inspired 
me with new hope was the astonishing change in Mrs. Nor- 
man. I never saw a woman alter so quickly in all my life. 
From being a bright, pretty-looking young lady she seemed 
suddenly to become old, plain, and dull. 

I can bear witness that Dr. Norman never spoke an angry 
word to her ; but I must admit that he was as awful a man 
to live with as it is possible to imagine. 

I have known him to come into the laboratory straight 
from his bedroom at eight o'clock in the morning, and stick 
there with his books and experiments until midnight, send- 
ing me for his meals, and never so much as saying ' How 
do you do?' .to his wife. He never went out with her or 
stayed in her company except when he chose to eat in the 
dining-room, and then he always had a book on the table. 
So that for days together she never opened her lips to say a 
word, or heard a word spoken ; for besides the deaf and 
dumb girl there was no woman ever in the place ; the only 
man was a gray old parson, and he wasn't much of a com- 
panion for a young lady — being a parson. 

I was not surprised she should feel lonely after the gay 
companionship of Captain Bromley, and I think I should 
have felt sympathy for her then, and tried to say a word or 
two upon the work I was doing for master, etc., only that I 
saw it was against my interest. 

For it was plain by the look of her that this state of 
things couldn't go on for long, and that when the solitude 
became perfectly unbearable she would run away to Captain 
Bromley. And then, thought I, if this proud Miss Howard 
will marry him, she's not the sort of young woman the 
simple Eliza has led me to think her. 

How it was that Dr. Norman did not see what must 
happen I couldn't make out. 

Either he was too absorbed in his studies to notice the 
signs I saw by watching so closely, or he thought that she 
was too high-born to do such a thing. He didn't read news- 
papers, or he might have been undeceived in that respect. 

Before going any farther, I must tell of a remarkable 
discovery I made ten days after Captain Bromley's depar- 
ture. On that morning I sat down in the doctor's chair — 
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it being before his hour of rising — to cipher up how I might 
cut my nine-feet planks to cover the space for my partition, 
and, taking up a pen that lay in the inkstand, I wrote down 
a few figures. 

The pen itself first caught my eye, because I had never 
^een it on the table before ; and next my figures attracted 
my attention — they were so particularly fine. The nib was 
one of the hardest I ever wrote with ; it was impossible to 
make a heavy downstroke. Looking at the words I had 
written in trying the pen, I asked myself where I had seen 
writing so fine in its up and down strokes as that. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that the letter I had received at 
the Camberwell post-office recommending me to offer my 
services to Dr. Norman was peculiar in this way. I got 
the letter out of the inside pocket I had sewn to my waist- 
coat, put it before me, and copied the top line as clearly as 
I could with the hard pen. The resemblance was close 
enough to be striking. 

I opened the book, in which the doctor had made marginal 
notes, and compared the writing with my letter ; but there 
I was disappointed- — though not disheartened. For though 
the writing in the book was as unlike the letter as could be, 
yet the regular, copperplate hand in the letter was such as 
any boy who had learned to write from a copybook could 
do. Before attempting to go on with this interesting in- 
quiry, I looked at the kitchen clock. It was six ; the 
doctor never came down before seven. I returned to the 
laboratory, got my favourite skewer, and picked the lock of 
the table-drawer. I went carefully through all the papers 
without finding any like that on which the letterwas written ; 
all the doctor's writing-paper was thick and good quality. 
I shut up the drawer and relocked it, and then, ransacking 
my memory, it occurred to me that I had seen some cheap, 
thin paper in Mrs. Norman's work-box one morning when 
casting an eye over her locked-up treasures. It was too 
hitu to do anything then. But the next morning I got up 
a little earlier than usual, took my skewer into the drawing- 
room, opened the work-box, got a sheet of the white paper, 
held it up to the light, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
the same water-mark in it that figured on the letter from 
my unknown counsellor. 

Now, here was the solution of a riddle that had for some time 
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perplexed me. Who wrote that letter advising me to take 
service at the Moat as a means of discovering the person 
who stole the letter ? I had at first attributed it to Mr. Schlo- 
bach, but as I learnt more of his character, I came to see that 
he was the last person in the world to suspect anybody. 

Sifting out the dates, I saw how matters stood. There 
was time between the theft and the posting of the letter to 
me for Dr. Norman to have heard of the robbery, which was 
noised all over the country. Jealous of Captain Bromley 
from the first, and anxious to find that he had taken the 
packet, he took advantage of information which Captain 
Bromley himself would detail in the way of gossip to avert 
suspicion from himself, and wrote to me with the hope of 
my tracing the theft home to him, and so putting an end 
to a friendship he could not well otherwise control. And 
the more I weighed up this theory the more solid I found 
it, until at last I looked upon it as an assured fact. 

Now to return to Dr. Norman, in whom I took fresh 
interest from the nature of this discovery. 

He had been studying poisons. There were many bottles 
he warned me against, and you may be sure I didn't pry 
into them. A good deal of distilling and filtering went on 
with powders and drugs of all kinds. These I didn't object 
to, being able to keep a respectful distance ; but he pro- 
ceeded to experiment with a new kind of poison which 
terrified me fairly. 

One afternoon he went to London ; the next evening I 
fetched him from Barstow Station in the gig. He had with 
him a curious box, which he put under the seat of the trap 
with the greatest care. 

The box was about three feet long by eighteen inches, 
and ten deep. It looked as if it might be of Oriental make, 
for the top was covered with an intricate and fine fretwork 
of two kinds of wood. The lid, which was hinged, fastened 
in front by a couple of eyes and pegs, but it was made 
more secure by a small nickel padlock. 

It was late when we reached the Moat, and I had no 
opportunity to examine it that night ; but I rose early the 
next morning to satisfy my curiosity. From the care with 
which the doctor handled it I thought it might contain 
bottles ; and having no great taste for bottles, I should have 
left the case alone, and all would have gone pleasantly. 
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But the padlock betrayed me ; for I never could see a 
locked box without a burning desire to pick it and know 
■what it contained. So to work I set with my bent skewer, 
got the little padlock off, and then drew the pegs. 

I lifted the lid carefully, for fear of breaking anything, 
and found a sheet of baize folded to fit the box. Kneeling 
on the floor, and with my left hand resting on one side of 
the box, I raised the baize with the right hand carefully. 
As I was doing this I felt something cold pass over my left 
hand. I looked, and then sprang back with horror. A 
long gray snake had issued from the box and lay upon the 
floor, its head raised towards me. 

There is nothing in the world I dread so much as these 
loathsome reptiles. I never pass through a wood without 
fear of treading on one, notwithstanding the fact that vipers 
are rare in England, and almost unknown in this northern 
county The sight of the most harmless thrills me with 
horror. 

I concluded that Dr. Norman had procured it in order to 
experiment with its venom. As I looked at the thing my 
hair bristled on my head ; it slid with quick, zig-zag move- 
ment across the ground, and disappeared under the skirting- 
board of the wainscot against the wall. What was I to do? 
For the life of me I could not have tried to catch it, had it 
remained near the box ; to attempt to dislodge it from the 
opening under the wainscot, with the chance of its darting 
out upon me or running up the stick to my hand, was still 
less possible. No ; come what might, it should stay in its 
refuge for any effort of mine to get it back in the box. 

I glanced at the box. A movement of the baize showed 
that there were other snakes there. In another moment 
the rest might escape — the ground might be covered in all 
directions with wriggling vipers. There was no limit to the 
terrors my imagination conjured up in that moment. 
Summoning up my courage, I stepped forward, closed the 
lid of the box, and thrust in the pegs. Then I turned 
about, fearing that the escaped snake might be worming 
itself towards me. I was sick with fear. There was no 
sign of the thing. I went to my room that opened upon the 
laboratory, and shutting the door, assured myself that there 
was no space between the sill and the foot of the door for 
the snake to pass. Then, growing calmer, I returned to 
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the hateful box, cursing my fatal curiosity, and fastened the 
lock. 

Examining the skirting-board, without going too near, I 
found that from the sinking of the tiles or the shrinking of 
the wood, a space of an inch and a half existed along the 
whole length of the wall. I sat down, running my eye 
along the opening, and expecting every moment to see the 
hideous head come out, and I was still sitting there when 
Dr. Norman came in. 

' What's the matter with you ?' he asked, seeing my con- 
dition at a glance, as I got up from the chair. I told him 
I didn't feel well, which was the truth. 

He looked at me steadily with his half-closed eyes, put 
his fingers on my pulse, and told me to put out my tongue. 

He nodded, his head, with the slightest possible smile 
creasing the muscles of his face, and bade me go and get my 
breakfast. He saw there was nothing the matter with me 
but fright. He had already cheated me, but there was no 
cheating him. I took my breakfast, and, having to feed the 
caged animals, went back to the laboratory. 

The doctor had the box on the table, and was looking in 
it ; the baize was turned back. I stood at the door. 

' Give me my small case off the little shelf,' said he, 
without raising his eyes. 

I took the case to the table, not without a glance at the 
skirting-board. There seemed to be a dozen snakes, small 
and large, in the bottom of the box, some knotted together 
in the middle, and others curled up in the corners. He put 
his hand amongst them and fished out one with as much 
coolness as a fishmonger might serve an eel ; then he put in 
the baize with the other hand, arranged it carefully, and 
closed the box, while the snake in his hand was wreathing 
its tail round his arm, and dropping out its forked tongue 
every now and then. At his direction I opened the case, 
and gave him a pair of tongs. He held the snake by the 
throat, and pressing his thumb somewhere against the back 
of its head, forced open its jaws. He looked at it closely, 
and then he carefully nipped one of its fangs with the 
tongs, and with a little twist of the wrist drew it out. 

But I have said enough to show the cool-headed, keen 
man of ' science he was, and I shall be glad to quit this part 
of the affair, as I was then glad to escape from the labora- 
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tory, and get to my work in the lumber-room, where I was 
occupied all day in planing my boards for the partition. 
But even there I did not feel safe, and in the afternoon I 
was nearly scared out of my wits in crossing the dark room 
adjoining, by treading on a piece of old rope, and had horrid 
dreams that night. 

The next day was Sunday ; I went over to Faulcondale — 
only too happy to turn my back upon the laboratory — to 
see Eliza, whom I took out on principle every Sunday after- 
noon, weather permitting. We sat on a stile, and when I 
had indulged her in a little love-making, I asked her if her 
wish to get another half-crown from Captain Bromley had 
come true. 

' No,' said she ; ' but I think it will to-morrow, for I 
heard Miss Howard tell master this morning he was 
coming.' 

The silly young woman grew very red as she told me 
this, and said she did not mean to overhear, but that she 
could not help it. I told her she did wrong not to listen 
when she had the opportunity, as our employers frequently 
forget to tell us of duties they expect us to perform, and 
our only means of knowing what is required of us is to 
acquaint ourselves of everything that takes place in the 
house, whether it concerns us or not. And she was of such 
a docile and tractable disposition that I sent her home with 
the fixed determination to listen in future at every door that 
had a key-hole, and be a better girl henceforth. I will say 
this on my own behalf — I practised in accordance with my 
preaching. 

The next morning the old parson from Orwell came to 
see Mrs. Norman, and as her symptoms seemed to be daily 
growing worse, I was, for more reasons than one, anxious 
to know what passed between them. 

Dr. Norman was in the laboratory ; I was engaged in 
carpentering. The parson and Mrs. Norman sat for some 
time in the courtyard ; then they rose and strolled out by 
the gateway. The doctor had told me to look for some 
roots of fox-glove in my leisure, and there being no oppor- 
tunity better than the present, my arms aching with the 
work of sawing, and my mind still in constant excitement 
concerning the lost snake, I put on my hat and slipped out 
of the house in pursuit of Mrs. Norman and her friend. I 
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saw them walking slowly along the road. Getting up into 
the pine wood that skirted the road, I made haste to over- 
take them ; but though I was soon on a level with them, I 
couldn't get near enough to hear their conversation, a pine 
wood being the worst place in the world for my business. 
The trees, though tolerably close together, were not thick 
enough to hide behind, and there was no undergrowth 
except a little low-growing huckle. So, for some time, I 
had to keep high up in the wood, where I could hear 
nothing but a low murmur of their voices. However, 
before long Mrs. Norman fell a-crying, and the old parson 
made her sit down on a fallen tree that lay alongside the 
road, and, as luck would have it, not far off there was a 
blackberry-bush. I slipped from tree to tree as quickly as 
I could, and got down to the bush without being heard, for 
the ground was covered thick with the brown pine needles, 
and made a safe carpet. 

Mrs. Norman was sobbing pitifully, and between her sobs 
she cried, ' I cannot bear it — I cannot bear it — it is more 
than I can bear !' 

The old parson talked some stuff about duty, and resig- 
nation, and such-like ; but he seemed to make no effect, 
which did not surprise me. 

' I have tried to do right,' she went on ; ' I have tried 
hard to be a good wife. I don't want to be frivolous, as if 
I were still a girl, but I must have some sympathy — some- 
thing to make me forget what I am.' 

The parson made a few more unimportant remarks, and 
she continued : 

' Ah, you do not know what I suffer — you cannot imagine 
it — the awful solitude, and then the terrible dread.' 

She covered her face with her hands. 

' My dear, I have shown you that those fears were 
groundless,' said the parson, ' and in unjustly suspecting 
your husband it is you who do him wrong ; and you are 
bound to overcome your suspicions, and in that way atone 
for a fault that may be excused, but which still remains a 
grievous fault on your side.' 

' It may be so ; I may be mad on that point — heaven help 
me ! I sometimes think I am no longer sane ; but if,' she 
added, dropping her voice so that I could only just catch 
her words, ' if I found those fears were not groundless ' 
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' Then I would not say another word,' said the parson ; 
' nay, I would do all that lay in my power to separate you. 
Come, my child, let us walk on, and I will tell you what 
I will do, so that you may overcome an unjust hallu- 
cination or put an end to your sufferings in some other 
way.' 

He had risen, and she, rising, took his arm for support, 
and they walked on ; and thus, to my regret, I heard no 
more. 

Seeing which way the cat jumped, I set my wits to work 
to find an expedient for letting Mrs. Norman know that 
Captain Bromley was at Faulcondale, thinking perhaps that 
the temptation from him, which the parson referred to, 
would be too strong to resist in her present state of des- 
peration ; for if 1 could only get her to go to Faulcondale, 
the state of feeling between her and Captain Bromley would 
be proved, and most certainly shake Miss Howard's blind 
faith in him. And it was of the most pressing importance 
that I should prevent Captain Bromley making Miss 
Howard his wife while that letter was still in his pos- 
session. 

It was not long before I hit upon a plan, and as soon as 
the parson had left the house, I took a little old book, vol. ii. 
of ' Count Fathom,' which I had found amongst the lumber 
in clearing up my room for a workshop, and going into the 
sitting-room, I said: 

' If you please, ma'am, I found this here under the garden- 
seat in the court.' 

' It must belong to your master,' said she, after looking at 
the title. ' Take it to him, Peters.' 

' If you please, ma'am, I don't think it belongs to master, 
because I see Captain Bromley a-reading it when he was 
here.' 

' I will send it to him by post, in that case.' 
' I'll take it over to him after tea, if you like, ma'am. 
That'll be quicker.' 

' Take it to him !' she said quickly. ' Captain Bromley is 
in London.' 

' I beg your pardon, ma'am. The young woman I'm 
walking out with, Mr. Schlobach's servant, told me yester- 
day as he is a-etaying there.' 

I saw an angry flash in her eyes, and then a look of pain, 
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and then she turned away hastily to her work-basket that I 
might not see her face. 

It was quite a minute before she spoke ; then, in a faint 
voice, she said, without turning : 

' Leave the book on the table. You need not take it.' 

I felt sure she meant to go to Faulcondale, but I was dis- 
appointed. At ten o'clock I was hanging about in the 
courtyard hoping that something would come of my scheme, 
when I saw a light in her bedroom. There was a light in 
Martha's bedroom also. Dr. Norman was in the laboratory ; 
it was his habit to go round and look to the doors before 
going to bed, and as I did not wish to, be caught in the 
yard, I made my way sorrowfully out of the court, got 
down into the ditch, and, going round the outside of the 
house, entered my room by the window overlooking the 
moat, and from which I had contrived a means of getting in 
and out by a piece of old timber stuck against the wall. I 
had hardly got into bed when I heard Mrs. Norman shriek. 
There was just that one awful cry and all was still. Then 
I heard Dr. Norman's chair move, and the great latch of the 
laboratory lifted. I leapt out of bed, slipped on my clothes, 
and, going into the empty laboratory, where the doctor's 
lamp was throwing a light upon the open book he had left, 
I went to the blind in which was the hole that Dr. Norman 
had used to keep his eye upon his wife and Captain 
Bromley. 

The lights were just as I had last seen them — one in Mrs. 
Norman's room, and one in the deaf and dumb girl's. I 
could see no movement of shadows ; I could hear no sound. 

I stood there wondering what on earth the shriek meant 
and what might happen next, and these speculations made 
me forgetful of the danger of being discovered. 

Suddenly someone spoke quite close to me. It was Dr. 
Norman. 

' Peters,' he said, ' do you know this ?' 

And, turning in alarm, I found him holding, with its head 

but a few inches from my face, the long gray snake I had 

suffered to escape from the box. 

***** 

I learnt afterwards from Martha that as she was about to 
put out her light Mrs. Norman had burst into the room, 
with a face as white as her nightdress, and, seizing her by 
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the wrist, had dragged her along the gallery and into her 
bedroom. There, approaching the bed, she pointed to a 
snake lying in a long fold between the pillow and the bed- 
clothes. Then she staggered to a chair and fainted. 
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FROM THE NARRATIVE OP DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

Valentine wrote telling me that unless any unforeseen 
change in Mrs. Bromley's condition occurred to prevent it, 
he should be with us on Monday. I drove over to Barstow 
to meet him. I thought Coquelicot would never get to the 
station in time. Yet I arrived there quite half an hour too 
early, and that half-hour seemed the longest I had ever 
known. But the train came crawling in at last, and 
Valentine was the first to get out. 

I was so happy in seeing him, or he so happy in seeing 
me — perhaps both — that I perceived no change in him for 
some time, except that he looked more handsome than ever. 
But when we came to talk of Mrs. Bromley, and we were 
grave, I saw how careworn and anxious his dear face was. 

He told me that his mother could not move without help, 
being quite paralyzed in one side, and that she needed at- 
tention night and day ; and I believe, though he said 
nothing about it, that he chiefly nursed her. And who 
could be so tender and solicitous as he ? 

' I wish you were in London, darling,' he said ; ' it is 
unnatural to be so far apart, loving so much.' 
And, indeed, I felt so too, with all my heart. 
Xow that we were talking upon serious matters, I told 
him how I had failed in my endeavours to see Mrs. Norman. 
This failure had given me great trouble, for I earnestly 
desired to be of service to the poor lady, not only on her 
own account, but because it was Valentine's wish. I know 
be was too generous to think that I had not tried my 
hardest to succeed, and his manner and his words proved 
that now. We talked about this matter for some time. 

' I cannot make it out,' he said with a little impatience. 
' If Norman were a villain one could understand the affair. 
But he is too indifferent to be actively cruel. He is a man 
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accustomed to study cause and effect, and look more deeply 
into things than such men as myself possibly can. He 
would do nothing without a purpose, and I cannot see what 
he has to gain by such cruelty as can alone explain this. 
She has much to suffer in being married to such a man as 
Norman, but that does not account for all that is strange in 
her conduct. She seemed delighted when I proposed that 
she should make you her friend, and got Norman to agree 
to it. Yet the very next day she changes her mind and is 
absolutely rude to you. I wrote to her suggesting that she 
should come to London and see my mother, and she refused 
in a roundabout way, making a very absurd excuse. If 
she were acting under coercion it would all be understand- 
able. But Norman has nothing to gain by coercing her. 
He does not Jove her well enough to object to her leaving 
the house for a few days, nor can he feel jealous of her 
affections being devoted to friends for whom he has no 
liking.' 

He seemed to regret the irritation which had led him 
to say this, for he said, some time after, in the kindest tone : 

' One ought to forget her faults in consideration of her 
sorrows. There's no one in the world so much to be pitied 
as a flattered coquette when she wakes from her brief dream 
of happiness to the severe reality of a lonely life. Poor 
soul ! she was the brightest, prettiest, most fascinating 
girl.' 

'She had many admirers, I suppose?' said I, my evil 
feeling of jealousy quickened by this praise. 

' Yes ; and now there's not one who cares for her — not 
one — unless my impatience is overlooked.' 

' You were amongst her admirers ?' 

' I stood at the head of them at one time. I thought I 
should die if I didn't make her my wife.' 

' And why didn't you ?' I asked quickly. 

He smiled. 

' There was more than one reason,' he said ; and then, 
turning upon me with that tone of pleasantry he adopted 
when he perceived my weakness, he added: 'One very good 
reason is that while I was in Egypt she married Dr. Norman. 
But a still better reason, in your opinion, perhaps, is that I 
gave up the idea of marrying her or dying without her 
when I came to the age of discretion, and thought that a 
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young man of twenty-one should aspire to someone a little 
more mature than a young girl of twelve or thirteen.' 

When I found he had only been trying me, I was ashamed 
of my jealousy. Nevertheless, I was not quite cured of it 
then ; for at night, when I was alone, and going over the 
pleasant incidents of my dear love's visit, this unpleasant 
little trifle returned to my mind. 

If Edith were twelve when he was twenty-one, he must 
have been twenty-eight when she was my age. Why had his 
love not returned for the young coquette, so bright, pretty, 
and fascinating? Had it returned? had he contemplated 
marrying her when he returned from Egypt ? And had he 
only omitted this fact because he saw how jealous I was ? 

I am ashamed to say these questions rankled in my heart. 
It was not sufficient that he loved me well ; I wanted a love 
such as he had never felt for anyone else. 

He left us soon after ten the same evening to walk over 
to Barstow for the last train. He dared not wait until the 
morning, lest his mother might need him. It was too late 
for me to take him to the station, and he refused to let us 
send for the farm lad to drive the chaise. He preferred 
walking, he said. 

'It is pleasanter when one wants to think about one's 
happiness,' he added. 

Before going he put a lovely ring upon my finger ; and 
when he saw that it fitted, he said : 

' Ah, now I know what size the other is to be !' 

I was still awake, though it was very late — nearly morn- 
ing, indeed — when I heard a violent ring at the bell. My 

first thought was that Valentine had missed the train for 

I had kept him until the very last moment possible and 

returned. I leapt out of bed, opened the door, and listened. 
My guardian threw up the window. I heard him call • 

' Who is there ?' 

Then I heard a voice from the garden call, in reply : 

' Me, sir.' 

I went to the window and peeped down. I saw the young 
man Peters from Beauchamp Moat, standing in the moon- 
light below. 

' What do you want, my good chap?' asked my professor. 

' I'm come over from the Moat, sir. Dr. Norman sent 
me to see if his wife is here.' 
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' Mrs. Norman ! No, she is not here, answered my 
guardian. ' And nobody is here.' 

' Well, then, I don't know where else to look for her,' 
said the young man, speaking in a high-toned voice, so that 
I could hear every word. ' She's cut away from the Moat, 
that's certain.' 

' Cut away ! what do you mean ?' 

' Gone off, sir. But she was there two hours ago, for she 
was seen talking" to Captain Valentine Bromley.' 

I held my breath; the beating of my heart seemed to 
stifle me. 

' Ah, my good chap, that is all a mistake, for he left this 
house at ten o'clock to catch the train at Barstow.' 

' But are you sure that he went by that train, sir ?' 

' To be sure he did.' 

' Ten o'clock — that'd just about give him time to get ovei 
to the Moat by twelve.' 

' I tell you he went by the train. Thunder and light- 
ning ! if he said he would go by it, you may be sure he 
went. And what the teffle has that got to do with Mrs. 
Norman ?' 

' Oh, I don't know, sir. Only it ain't likely she ran away 
by herself, is it — and him a-talking to her outside ?' 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE REV. DR. BULLEN. 

I was awoke from my sleep about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of August the 15th, by a single knock at the front door, 
and I pray forgiveness for the reluctance with which I roused 
myself up and the disinclination I felt to do my duty ; but a 
man, when three-parts asleep, is not completely master ot 
himself, and I have remarked that at such times his spirit 
is not capable of exaltation. Although having but little skill 
in medicine, my parishioners, especially those living in the 
more distant parts of the parish, never scruple to send for 
me in case of illness ; but as I had reason to believe that 
they only sent for me when the patient was not sufficiently 
ill to justify the expense of calling in a doctor, I felt a little 
sore that they should take advantage of my position in the 
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middle of the night. Therefore, I was longer dressing than 
I should have been, and while I was yet struggling to get 
on my coat the knock was repeated. 

I threw up the window and looked out. The moon was 
upon the back of the house, throwing the front into deep 
shade, so that I could see nothing. But, as I looked, I 
fancied I heard a footstep in the road — the night being 
wonderfully still — and, at the same moment, a woman, 
with uncovered head, stepped quickly out of the shadow, 
and going to the gate, which was in the full moonlight, 
looked up the road in the direction of the approaching 
steps. As she hurried back she cried, under her breath, 
and raising her white face and hands to me : 

' Come down ! Save me ! For the love of Heaven, 
save me !' 

I was not a minute getting downstairs and opening the 
door. I had not waited even to catch up the lighted candle. 
As I opened the door the woman passed me, gasping some 
inarticulate words. 

I was only just in time ; the garden gate swung open, 
and a man strode up to the door. 

' Who are you ?' I asked, not sure whether to believe 
my eyes or not. 

' I am Dr. Norman, and I have come for my wife, who 
has just entered this house.' 

He would have entered the house also, but being a stout 
man and still sturdy on my legs, I effectively barred the way. 

Now, only the day before Mrs. Norman had broken 
silence upon the subject of her secret terrors, and told me 
that she believed her husband intended to take her life. 
I could not think this possible, but was rather inclined to 
believe that she wronged her husband by a suspicion arising 
from a morbid hallucination, and so tried to persuade her 
from her idea. 

But I had promised that my house should be her asylum, 
and that I would stand between her and her husband, and 
take means to place her in the safe keeping of her friends, 
should she obtain direct proof of his evil intentions. And 
now, determined to make that promise good, I told the 
doctor that while I had the strength to hold my own, no 
power of his should avail to take Mrs. Norman from my 
house. 

8 
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' At least you will listen to argument,' said he. 

' Yes,' said I ; ' but until I have heard all your wife has 
to tell, I will not listen to a word you have to say.' 

' Very good,' he replied ; ' but I warn you that you are 
subjecting yourself to the gravest responsibility. My wife 
is not in her sound senses, and you will be chargeable with 
the consequences of taking her out of my proper care.' 

I have never skirked the responsibilities of my actions, 
and so I told him ; whereupon, after a minute's reflection, 
he turned upon his heel and walked away, saying that he 
would see me later on, when I should probably regard the 
matter in another light. 

I closed the door, and my old servant Elizabeth, whom 
I had hastily called in running downstairs, now appearing 
with a lighted candle, we took poor Mrs. Norman into the 
sitting-room 

She could not speak for some time, but sat upon the 
couch with her face buried in her hands, trembling like one 
in an ague. However, with the aid of Elizabeth, who is 
every way as good a doctor as myself, and some good 
brown brandy, I succeeded in bringing her round to a 
calmer condition of body and mind, when I sent my 
motherly old servant to prepare the spare bedroom, and 
begged Mrs. Norman to tell me the cause of her flight. 

She waited some minutes silent, as if collecting her 
thoughts, and then said : 

' Tell me if there are serpents here.' 

' Serpents !' said I ; ' what do you mean, my dear?' 

' Snakes, with flat heads and narrow eyes,' she replied, 
with terror in her voice. 

' I have never seen a snake in this country in all my life,' 
said I. ' If any exist they are rare, and can only be an 
inoffensive blind worm — a little creature some ten or twelve 
inches long.' 

' There is none a yard long — more than that — with a 
head shaped like a heart, and with a body like glass ?' 

' No ; I assure you with perfect sincerity that no such 
creature is to be found here.' 

' There was one in my room,' she said, with growing ex- 
citement — ' upon my bed— a hideous thing, coiled below 
my pillow. How did it come there ?' 

The story was so incredible, so like the creation of a dis- 
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ordered mind, that I feared her reason was gone, as the 
doctor declared. But not wishing her to see my suspicion, 
I asked in a serious tone if anyone had seen the snake 
beside herself. 

' Yes,' she answered ; ' I fetched Martha from her room ; 
we both saw it — and I fainted. And while I was un- 
conscious, Norman came and took the thing away, and 
went back to his studies as if nothing had happened. 
Martha sat with me for some time until I sent her away. 
But I could not stay in my room alone ; I dressed myself 
and came away; and all along the road I heard Norman 
following inc. And when I hid he stopped, and when I 
went on he was behind me, always following to catch me 
and take me back.' 

This surely was hallucination. 

' We will talk about this in the morning, my dear,' said 
I, rising as Elizabeth returned to the room; ' and, doubt- 
less, then we shall be able to explain what now seems to 
us incomprehensible. ' 

' I know what you mean,' she said, with quick suspicion ; 
' my husband is coming to-morrow morning. He will 
explain this to your satisfaction — oh, he will do that ! — 
and then you will let him take me back there. But that 
he shall not do. I will go away now. I will kill myself 
rather than return to that house. I will not wait for him 
to explain.' 

' Let him explain as he will,' said I, ' he shall not take 
you away against your wish. I promise you that — I pro- 
mise you I will not be persuaded. I promise you that I 
will telegraph to your friends in London, and send you to 
them in safety. My dear, you must believe me.' 

She stood irresolute for some seconds, and then, dropping 
her face into her hands, burst into a flood of tears. After 
that we persuaded the poor soul to go to bed — Elizabeth 
sleeping in the adjoining room. 

Before returning to my room, I wrote a message to 
Captain Bromley, who had left me his private address, 
telling him what had happened, and begging him to reply 
at once as to what I should do ; and this message I sent to 
the telegraph-oiiice on coming down at half-past seven. 

I hade Elizabeth take breakfast to Mrs. Norman in her 
room, and with it I sent up a little note counselling her to 
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keep her room and lock her door until she felt safe in coming 
down. 

Shortly after nine the gig came up to the garden gate, 
and Dr. Norman stepped out. I met him at the door and 
led him into the parlour. 

' Where is my wife ?' he asked, looking round the room 
as if he expected to find her there. 

' She is upstairs,' I replied. 

' I have come to fetch her,' said he. 

' Yes ; but she does not wish to return with you," I 
answered. 

' But if I wish it ?' he answered coldly. 

' That makes not the slightest difference. I shall only 
consult Mrs. Norman's wishes and my own sense of right.* 

' Does your sense of right comprise a regard for the laws 
of your country ?' 

' Yes, for those laws which protect the weak. But for 
the weak not so protected my sense of right makes a law 
of its own.' 

' That is to say, because your view of the proper treat- 
ment of mental alienation differs from the scientific view, 
you feel justified in the abduction of a wife from the lawful 
keeping of her husband ?' 

I could make no response, for this was a kind of chop- 
logic beyond me. 

' Come, sir,' he continued, ' show me what feasible objec- 
tion exists to Mrs. Norman being in my custody. Her 
intellect is deranged, and I have prescribed for her a course 
of treatment based upon long study and much experience of 
mental disorder. Now is it because I am her husband that 
you think I must be a bad physician, or because I am a 
physician that I must be a bad husband ?' 

I knew that if the question were to be decided by reason- 
ing, I might just as well go up and fetch Mrs. Norman down 
at once ; so I replied : 

' While I feel I am doing right, no logic in the world shall 
make me do wrong.' 

' If your sense of right won't allow of argument,' said he, 
' we will set that aside, and take your other suggestion into 
consideration. You said that Mrs. Norman should not 
leave your house against her wish ; that implies that you 
will not detain her against her wish' 
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' Certainly it does,' said i. 

' Will you permit me to see my wife ?' he asked, with a 
little air of assurance that seemed to say, ' We'll soon settle 
this business now.' 

' No,' said I stoutly ; ' I will not permit you to see her.' 

' I do not intend to use physical force. I merely wish to 
know from her lips that she will not return to her home 
after I have shown her the wrong she is doing by leaving it.' 

But I would not agree to this ; for, thought I, if I am no 
match for him in reasoning, how ill will she come off! 
Besides, I knew not what trick he might have up his sleeve, 
as it were ; or what influence his unspoken intentions might 
have in overawing her. I remembered how the dumb 
beasts on whom he experimented had cowered in submissive 
terror at the mere sight of his face. 

' Have you any objection to listening to reason yourself ?' 
he asked. 

I told him I had none, and I determined inwardly that 
he might reason until he was black in the face before ever 
I would be misled by his sophistries. 

' The acute form of hypochondria which is the present 
phase of my wife's disorder,' he began, ' has led her lately 
to imagine that she was being poisoned. She believes that 
I have been slowly poisoning her. How absurd that suppo- 
sition is you may imagine by the fact that I have made no 
secret of my studies in toxicology, which would in the 
event of her death at once direct an inquiry, which, if it 
failed to convict me of a stupid murder, would at least blast 
my prospects as a man of science. I have gone so far as to 
show you the means of detecting the presence of that poison, 
and this would show a reckless or imbecile regard to my 
own safety inconsistent with the character of a diabolical 
miscreant. But last night an accident occurred which 
threw her hypochondriacal misgivings into a new channel. 
A viper was found in her room.' 

' It is true that a snake lay on her bed ?' 

' Perfectly true. It is one of a collection I bought some 
time since of Jamrach, a London dealer ; their venom was 
necessary to my studies. They were inclosed in a box 
fastened with bolts and a padlock, the key of which I kept 
in my pocket. I was not sure of the number, but it seemed 
to me on the morning after I brought them home that there 
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was one less than I had bargained for. As I had not opened 
the box before, and had kept the key on a ring with several 
others, I conceived that I was in error or that the man 
Jamrach had managed to deceive me. That morning I 
drew the poison-fangs of every snake in the box. You 
follow?' 

I nodded, and he continued : 

' Last night, when my wife's cry took me to her room, I 
was astonished to see a snake there ; but on taking it up I 
was still more astonished to find that its poison-fangs were 
not drawn. I recognised also that this was the snake 
missing from my collection. Necessarily, therefore, it had 
escaped from the box before I opened it on the morning 
after bringing them from London. My suspicions fell at 
once upon a young man employed in my laboratory, v.hos j 
ill-concealed terror in moving about the laboratory had 
aroused my suspicion. I went to his room and discovered 
amongst his effects a picklock. With the snake in my hand, 
I taxed him with having gone to the box to satisfy his 
curiosity. I have brought the fellow with me — he is now in 
the gig. Call him in and put what questions you like to 
him, and you will find that I am as guiltless of this 
ridiculous charge of attempting to kill my wife with a snake 
as with slow poison. The one charge contradicts the other 
— for why should I employ a viper when using an internal 
poison, or why an internal poison when employing a viper? 
But call Peters in ; his statement may be more convincing 
than my argument.' 

' No,' said I, rising ; ' if I cannot believe you I cannot 
believe your man ; and neither argument nor statement of 
any kind shall shake my resolution, which is to keep Mrs. 
Norman until her friends whom she does not dread can take 
her into their charge.' 

' If you will not give her up without legal compulsion, I 
must seek legal aid — an alternative which I should gladly 
avoid in consideration to the position of one who has, I am 
sure, none but the kindest feelings for my unhappy wife.' 

' Take your alternative, sir, and never mind me or my 
position,' said I, and so we parted. 

But I own I was not so indifferent as I pretended ; for, 
not knowing how the law might stand on this subject, I 
greatly feared he would get power from a magistrate to 
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return with a constable and take Mrs. Norman out of my 
hands before I got an answer to my telegram. 

I was not concerned a button about my position or such 
stuff ; my only fear was for Mrs. Norman. 

For, though every word Dr. Norman had spoken might 
be as true as Holy Writ, I was still convinced that such 
treatment as her husband thought fit was in fact thoroughly 
unfit for one in her condition, and this notwithstanding that 
he was a man of learning and I only a rustic in comparison. 

Mrs. Norman still kept her room, albeit I had sent 
Elizabeth up to tell her that her husband was gone ; but to 
give her courage I went into the garden and did a little 
budding of roses — very badly — where she might see me from 
her room window. Yet I was little in humour for such 
delicate work, for as my church clock struck quarter after 
quarter I kept wondering why a reply did not come to my 
despatch, and I was greatly vexed to think how indifferently 
[ had replied to Dr. Norman's arguments, when now I could 
find a dozen telling things to say. 

A little before twelve Mrs. Norman came down. After 
pressing her hand, I put it through my arm and took her 
round the garden, and without hinting at her husband's 
theory of her mental condition, I told her what he had said 
in explanation of the snake being in her room. 

She was silent for a time, and then she said : 

' If this is true — and you seem to think it is — then I have 
wronged him. And if I have wronged him in this I have 
wronged him in other things, and I am not a good wife.' 

At this juncture I heard the postman at the door, and 
presently down came Elizabeth, as fast as her old legs 
could trot, with a telegram. It was from Captain Bromley, 
and ran thus : 

' I was out when telegram came. I shall stay here until 
T hear again from you. Send Edith to London by next 
train, and telegraph from the station to me. I will be at 
the terminus to meet her.' 

I put the paper in her hand, and said : 

' We will have dinner, and go over to Barstow in a fly 
from the George ; and you shall go to London, where you're 
more likely to be a good wife than locked up in a ruin with 
no kindly voice to cheer you on your, way.' 

And after dinner we drove to Barstow — Elizabeth having 
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previously purchased in Lipley a bonnet and shawl for 
Mrs. Norman, which, though a little fine, reflected great 
credit on the old woman's judgment — and at Barstow I put 
the young wife in a first-class compartment. She was 
quite alone there. She preferred that, and as I saw she 
still feared being taken by her husband, I bade her pull 
down the blinds and enjoy the trumpery I had picked up on 
the bookstall in the form of a cheap romance. She could 
only express her gratitude with tears, which I would 
willingly have gone without. I pressed her hand, she drew 
down the blinds, and I gave the guard half a crown to lock 
the door and take care of her. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK. 

I venture to say that very few young fellows in my posi- 
tion would have regarded the future without a feeling of 
despair and a belief that it would be best to try some- 
thing else as a means of getting a living, and I admit that as 
I returned to my room after this unfortunate termination of 
the snake affair, I perceived that I might look for an imme- 
diate dismissal from Beauchamp Moat ; but I had such 
confidence in my own abilities that my mind was more 
occupied in preparing for fresh encounters than in dwelling 
on past mishaps. 

My brain being thus occupied, I was wide awake when 
about midnight Dr. Norman came to my door and ordered 
me to get up at once, as he required me to go to Faulcondale 
and see if Mrs. Norman was at Mr. Schlobach's. 

I did not require twice telling. I did not doubt that Mrs. 
Norman had run away — I had laid the temptation of flight 
in her way the day before by telling her that Captain 
Bromley was at Faulcondale — but I doubted that she had 
gone to Faulcondale at this hour. Eather it seemed to me 
that the crafty Captain had found means to communicate 
with her, and had himself fetched her — a supposition which 
agreed entirely with my knowledge of his real character. 

However, I lost no time in going over to Faulcondale, for 
this event offered me admirable means of exciting he 
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sluggish suspicious of the folks there, and arousing them to 
the actual danger of the situation. Every light was out, 
and I knew at once that Mrs. Norman was not there. But 
I woke up the household with a loud and long ring at the 
bell, and when the professor, with a white nightcap on his 
head, looked out of window and told me that Mrs. Norman 
had not sought refuge under that roof, I led him to believe 
that she had been talking to Captain Bromley outside the 
Moat, and that they must have gone away together. In 
this I did not stick entirely to what I knew had taken place, 
but rather to what I believed must have happened. 

I was undeceived on my return to the Moat, when Dr. 
Norman told me that Mrs. Norman was at Orwell par- 
sonage. 

' You will have the gig at the door by eight o'clock — and 
be prepared to go with me,' he added. ' It may be neces- 
sary for you to tell the whole truth concerning the snake 
you allowed to escape from the case. I advise you for once 
to tell the exact truth ; the slightest deviation will compel 
me to expose all I know about you.' 

I had already come to the conclusion that he knew me and 
my purpose in coming to the Moat ; I now was convinced. 
I determined to act upon his advice and tell the whole 
truth about the snake if I should be called upon to do so. 

I saw that Mrs. Norman had not eloped with Captain 
Bromley, and that she was about to be brought back to the 
Moat. After that I should be sent about my business ; that 
was clear also. 

We drove over to Orwell, and while Dr. Norman was in 
the passage I sat in the gig, expecting every moment to be 
called in to tell the truth — a most uncomfortable position 
for anyone who values his self-respect. However, I escaped 
that mortification. 

After a considerable space of time Dr. Norman came from 
the house, followed by the old parson. Neither of them 
spoke ; they exchanged a cold, stiff bow, and my master 
came to the gig with an expression on his face which would 
have defied anybody to understand. I could never make 
out by his looks at any time what his real feelings were. 

He had evidently foreseen what was to be done in the 
event of Mrs. Norman refusing to return to the Moat, for as 
he stepped lightly into the gig he said ' Lipley,' and when 
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we were going in that direction, and nearing the cross lane 
that strikes into the new London road, he added, ' Turn to 
the left,' and again when we approached the London road, 
' To the left.' 

Following these directions, we now spun along, our backs 
to Lipley, our faces to Faulcondale. 

What was his object ? Did he intend to call upon Pro- 
fessor Schlobach ? 

' Faulcondale, sir, or Barstow ?' 

' Barstow,' he replied ; and leaning back in the corner of 
the hood with his hat tilted over his eyes, he crossed his 
arms and composed himself to sleep. The breeze annoyed 
him ; he roused himself up impatiently, drew the green 
curtain half-way across, and then again arranged himself in 
a comfortable position for dozing. 

I also drew back in the hood, though not to go to sleep ; 
for it struck me that if we met the old foreigner he would 
want to know the news about Mrs. Norman, and I did not 
wish what I had said about her talking to Captain Bromley 
to come out before the doctor. 

And just as I had feared, as we came in sight of the old 
farm-house, I caught sight of the professor with a long pipe 
in his hand, talking to the postman. 

' 'Tis ten to one but he knows the gig,' said I to myself, and 
gave the horse a sharp stroke with the whip that put him to 
a better pace. 

The professor was facing us, and evidently he did know 
the gig, for he stepped forward to the side of the path. 

I glanced sidelong at the doctor ; his hat had got on to 
the bridge of his nose, his head being wedged in the corner 
of the hood, and his mouth was partly open ; then I glanced 
at the professor, who was now not more than a dozen yards 
off. He held up his finger as a signal ; but pretending not 
to see him, nor to hear his ' Hi, young chap !' I gave the 
horse another cut that quickened his pace to a gallop, and 
so I passed that danger. 

Dr. Norman slept for some time — that was natural, seeing 
that he hacl slept scarcely more than I during the night — 
but at length rousing himself, he put his hat on the back of 
his head, rubbed his eyes, stretched his arms, and looking 
out, said in some surprise : 

' Have we passed Faulcondale ?' 
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' Yes, sir,' I answered, ' and we're pretty nigh Barstow.' 

He rubbed his glasses in silence, and putting them on, 
said : 

' You can put up the gig at the inn by the station, and 
wait there for me. If I don't return to-day, you can sleep 
there. Get what you need to eat and drink. But don't 
leave the inn until you see me.' 

' Very good, sir,' said I, wondering what on earth he was 
after now. 

I set him down at the station, and drove the gig to the 
inn, which is close by. From the stable yard there is a fair 
view of the up platform. I stood up in the gig, and casting 
my eye that way I saw the doctor standing beside a porter 
with his back turned to the people on the platform and 
some distance from them, writing in his note-book. 

I took notice of the porter, and observed that he had a 
red face and a little sandy whisker. 

I put my horse up and sat down, weighing up everything 
in my mind, until the train had gone ; then I strolled off to 
the station, where, with very little search, I found the red- 
faced porter with the little sandy whisker. 

I waited till he was alone, and seemingly waiting for some- 
one to come and recommence conversation, and then I 
lounged up to him. 

'Fine day,' said I. 

He nodded, and waited with his mouth half open for me 
to tell him what I wanted. 

' You can't tell me where my governor's gone, can you ?' 
I asked. 

' Who's your governor ?' 

' The gentleman who was talking to you before the up- 
train came in,' said I. 

' Dr. Norman ?' he asked. 

I nodded, not a little surprised that he knew the doctor's 
name, he being so close in a general way. 

' What do you want to know for?' he asked, with a stupid 
grin on his face. 

' Why, I'll tell you,' said I. ' He told me to wait here 
till he comes back. Well, if he's gone to London, I don't 
want to hang about here all clay ; but if he's only gone a 
little distance to see a patient, I don't want to be out of the 
way when he comes back, or I shall get the sack.' 
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' He ain't gone to London, then.' 

' Oh, if he's only gone to Boxham ' said I. 

' And he ain't gone to Boxham,' said the porter, who 
seemed to fancy he was knowing. 

' If he ain't gone to London, he must have gone to 
Boxham,' said I, putting on a little artfulness to draw 
him out. 

' No, he ain't gone to neither,' replied he, with a grin 
more knowing than ever, 'because he's gone to Holdness 
Junction, there now.' 

I pretended to be very much puzzled by this. 

' Anyhow,' said I, in conclusion, ' if he's only gone to 
Holdness, he may be back by the next train, and so it ain't 
worth risking one good place for the sake of another; though 
it ain't every day we get the chance of a comfortable home 
and eighteen shillings a week.' 

' Eighteen shillings a week and a comfortable home !' said 
he in astonishment. 

' Yes, and a nice, pretty, fat housemaid, too.' 

' Where's that?' he asked. 

' Oh, a good long way from here,' said I ; and seeing I had 
tickled his curiosity, and excited his envy as well, I turned 
off the subject and went to look at the time bill. 

When the down-train had passed through, the red-faced 
porter strolled up to me and asked if I was going out to have 
a glass. I accepted the invitation, and we went to the inn, 
and there, after beating about the bush, he began to question 
me about the comfortable home, eighteen shillings a week, 
and the fat housemaid. But I pretended to fight shy, 
knowing he would tell me his secret, if he had one, to get 
at mine. When a countryman thinks he is clever, he never 
fails to fall into this trap. 

' Your master's a rum un,' he said. 

' Not a bad sort,' said I. 

' Fond of the ladies, ain't he ?' 

' I should think he is, too,' and we grinned at one another. 

' Do you know Dr. Bullen, the minister ?' he asked. 

' Oh, yes ; I know him,' said I. 

' He's going to send a lady up to London, ain't he ?' 

' I heard him say something about it last night when he 
came to see the governor,' I replied, without letting him see 
my delight in picking up this information. 
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' Well, your governor's gave me two shillings to wire him 
the number of the carriage as Mr. Bullen puts the lady 
into.' 

' Well, I never !' I exclaimed. ' I wonder what the 
governor's wife 'd say if she knew that !' 

' Do you know what I'd do if I was in your place ?' asked 
this clever young fellow. 

' Tell the missus ?' 

' Not me. But I'd sort of threaten it, and make the 
governor pay me to keep quiet. If you was only to be spry, 
you could make a heap o' money out of this.' 

I pretended to be very much taken with this brilliant 
suggestion, said I should stick to my place, and then without 
reserve told him that the old German gentleman at Faul- 
condale was the person who wanted a man-servant. The 
professor did not want one as a matter of fact, but it was 
no harm to give my friend a little exercise, and indulge his 
mind in the pleasures of hope. 

The next up-train left Barstow at 4.45, so I had plenty 
of time to think out the subject and make my plans. 

The case was pretty clear. Mrs. Norman had refused 
to return to Beauchamp Moat, and the doctor knew or had 
reason to believe that the parson would send her in the 
course of the day to her friends in London. Her friends 
in London meant Captain Bromley ; for however Mrs. 
Norman might mislead the soft old clergyman, she could 
not deceive her jealous husband. His intention was to cut 
off her escape. For that purpose he had gone to Holdness 
Junction, where all trains stop, and had bribed the porter 
to telegraph the number of the carriage in which she travelled. 
The telegram would reach him long before the arrival of 
the train, and he had but to take his wife from the carriage 
and bring her back to Barstow, where the gig was in waiting 
to carry her thence to the Moat. 

Now, should I upset this nice little arrangement or not? 
What had I to gain by suffering Mrs. Norman to be caught 
and taken back to the Moat ? Nothing. On the other hand, 
what had I to gain by facilitating her escape ? Much. It 
was not unlikely that the event of the night before had already 
excited Miss Howard's jealousy and suspicions. Those feel- 
ings would be confirmed if Mrs. Norman were thrown under 
the protection of Captain Bromley. 
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But there was yet another advantage to be gained by 
siding with Mrs. Norman against her husband. Captain 
Bromley would be under a moral obligation to accept my 
services, upon my representing that I had lost my place at 
the Moat by my devotion to Mrs. Norman. And it was 
only by getting into his service, by making myself acquainted 
with his movements, and worming out his secrets, that I 
could succeed in discovering the important part of the missing 
letter, without which the mere obstruction of his marriage 
with Miss Howard could bring me no advantage. 

I determined to save Mrs. Norman . How ? 

The first means that came to my mind was to overbribe 
the clever porter. But there was danger in this. He was 
just cunning enough to take my money and cheat me at the 
same time, seeing a possible gain to be made out of Dr. 
Norman, and nothing would have pleased him better than 
to overreach me. 

My next idea was to go along the road and warn the 
clergyman and Mrs. Norman ; but there the advantage 
would have been more on Mrs. Norman's side than mine. 

The best way of forcing Captain Bromley's recognition 
was to pilot Mrs. Norman to her destination in London, 
and make her conscious of the fate from which she had 
been saved. 

This suggested the plan upon which I resolved to act. 

I kept out of the clever porter's way, that he might not 
suspect my object, and sitting in the stable-yard, kept an 
eye on the entrance to the booking-office. 

About a quarter past four a covered fly drove up, and out 
of it stepped Mr. Bullen. I was too far away to see if he 
had left anyone in the fly. He went into the station, and, 
coming out with his watch in his hand, spoke to someone in 
the fly ; then he opened the door, addressing a few words to 
the driver, got into the carriage, and they drove off. I saw 
the clever porter come to the door and look after them with 
his goggle eyes starting from his head and his face blank 
with astonishment. To me the explanation was simple 
enough. There was half an hour to spare, and Mrs. 
Norman, fearful of being pursued by her husband, dreaded 
to be seen in the waiting-room. As I expected, the carriage 
returned in twenty minutes, and then the old parson handed 
Mrs. Norman out, and took her into the station. 
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I waited till I saw them on the up platform ; then I went 
over to the station, and making sure that the clever porter 
was not in sight, I took a first-class ticket to London at the 
booking-office. 

It was necessary that neither Dr. liullen nor Mrs. Nor- 
man should see me at that time ; so I waited in the booking- 
office until the train ran in, then I went on the platform. 

At the foremost end of the train I saw the guard in con- 
ference with the parson. The carriage- door was open, the 
guard closed and locked it, and the parson put something 
into his hand. 

The passengers were nearly all in ; the clever porter was 
running along slamming the doors — he had yet a dozen or 
so to shut. As he passed me, he said hurriedly : 

' Eemember — first, two-four-five.' 

I nodded ; it was an instruction I was not likely to 
forget ; and as he ran on, banging door after door, I stepped 
into the nearest compartment, and shut myself in. 

The passengers who had alighted were streaming along 
towards the way out as the train moved on ; amongst them 
I saw the old parson with his eyes fixed upon the departing 
train in grave solicitude, and I thought how odd it was that 
he at one end of the platform and the porter at the other 
should be both occupied with the destiny of Mrs. Norman, 
and each hopeful of a successful result of their contrary 
efforts, whilst I alone, unknown to them, was master of her 
fate. 

It was a parliamentary train — a fact I had been careful 
to discover before starting — and when it stopped at the next 
station, I got down and ran along the platform till I came 
to the compartment of the first-class carriage marked 245. 
The blinds were drawn ; I tried the handle. The guard 
came up, and glancing at me, said : 

' What are you at there ? Lots of room in the third. ' 

1 showed him my ticket. He opened the next compart- 
ment. 

' Here's a carriage all to yourself. Look sharp, or you'll 
be left behind.' 

' I'm a detective,' said I, dropping my voice. ' And I 
must know whether the woman put in this compartment by 
a man got up as a clergyman, who gave you a gratuity to 
lock the door, is the party I'm after.' 
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' You can set your mind at rest about that,' said he. ' I 
was born at Orwell, and know Parson Bullen well enough 
to answer for it he wouldn't have anything to do with 
parties you're after. I'm guard of this train, and it's my 
duty to take care of the females that's in it. If you've got 
anything else to say, you must say it at the next station. 
Now, are you going on or not ?' he asked, holding the 
handle with one hand, and pulling out his whistle with the 
other. 

Here was an unexpected difficulty : there was no time for 
further argument, if that would have availed ; I got into the 
compartment. The guard slammed the door, whistled, and 
the train started. 

There was only one more station before arriving at Hold- 
ness. How was I, in the brief interval of its stopping at 
that station, to "overcome the objections of the guard and 
persuade Mrs. Norman to get out ? I saw that it was next 
to impossible. 

I went to the other side of the carriage and tried the 
door ; it was unlocked. The probability, then, was that all 
the doors on that side were unlocked. All that was needed 
to get into the next compartment with Mrs. Norman was a 
little firmness of nerve and hand. I stood for a minute or 
two with the door half open screwing up my courage. Then, 
jamming my hat tighter on my head, I turned round, put 
my left foot on the step, and, grasping the brass rail beside 
the door, lowered my right on to the footboard. I pulled 
the door to and turned the handle. I passed the door, and 
grasping the next brass, stepped along the footboard with 
my face to the carriage, never leaving hold of one brass 
until I had got my hand firmly on the next ; and so I got to 
the adjoining compartment and turned the handle. The 
door opened, I put my foot upon the step, and the next 
moment stood in the presence of Mrs. Norman. 

Looking at a carriage as it stands beside the platform, 
this feat looks the simplest and easiest imaginable ; but 
with that same carriage spinning along at a rate of thirty 
miles an hour, oscillating, and in a fresh breeze, the thing 
is not so easily done. My heart beat, my hair grew crisp 
on my head, and I dared not look at anything but the 
carriage before me as I passed along. 

The rattle of the wheels overpowered the sound made in 
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turning the handle and opening the door. Mrs. Norman, 
sitting at the further end of the compartment, with her eyes 
closed, was unconscious of my entrance. It was only when 
I pulled the door to and turned the handle again that she 
opened her eyes and saw me. She gave a cry of alarm, and 
rose. 

'What do you want?' she asked, with her hand on the 
door. 

I begged her not to be alarmed, and told her that I had 
come to save her. Then I gave her a circumstantial account 
of what had happened, not deviating in a single instance 
from the exact truth — so far as concerned my transactions 
with the porter ; but it seems as if women could more 
readily be brought to believe falsehood than truth, for she 
seemed anything but convinced of my good intentions when 
my story was finished. 

' I assure you upon my word, upon my oath, I swear it,' 
said I, with all the emphasis I could put on, ' that your 
husband is waiting at Holdness to take you back to Beau- 
champ Moat, and that the porter at Barstow has telegraphed 
to him the number of the carriage in which he is to find you. 
Your only hope of escape is in getting down at the station 
we are coming to, and going on to London by the next train. ' 

' No, no !' she replied with excitement; ' I cannot believe 
you ; you are in league with him to betray me. It is you 
who will telegraph to him, telling him where to find me, if I 
do as you ask me.' 

The train was slackening ; in another moment we should 
be at the station. The thought that her wrongheadednesa 
would ruin all my hopes terrified me. I swore again that 
she was wrong, that I had no object but to save her from 
Dr. Norman. When I was still speaking the train stopped. 

' I implore you,' said I, ' to listen to reason — to get down 
here — to escape while yet you have the chance.' 

She rose with an expression of bewilderment, and I saw 
that I was about to succeed. 

I turned the handle of the door, and then called to the 
porter to come and unlock it. The porter came crawling 
towards the carriage, fumbling in his pocket for a key 
Another minute would have saved all ; but while the porter 
was still feeling in his pockets, the guard bustled up and all 
was lost. 

9 
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' Hullo, my young friend ; you've got in, have you, and 
can't get out ! Don't you move, ma'am,' he added, address- 
ing Mrs. Norman. ' I know this young fellow. Calls him- 
self a detective — we'll see about that. It's all right, ma'am ; 
don't you be frightened. There's a little game here that 
isn't good enough to be played off on me.' 

I remonstrated, expostulated, said all I could ; but to no 
purpose. The guard opened the door, pushing me back 
into the compartment, got in, blew his whistle, and shut 
the door as the train started. I was too bitterly disheart- 
ened even to show the guard what a fool he was ; I sank 
into the seat and sat in moody silence until the train stopped 
at Holdness. 

As the guard opened the door I caught sight of Dr. Nor- 
man on the platform, side by side with an inspector of 
police. 

' There he is,' I cried ; ' now will you believe me ?' 

But it was too late. As Dr. Norman came to the door 
his wife fell back on the seat fainting. And in that condi- 
tion she was lifted out of the carriage and carried into the 
station. 

' You are a blundering, conceited idiot !' said Dr. Norman 
as he passed me. That was the only attention I received, 
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Dr. Norman for once lost his temper, or he would never 
have uttered those words. Had he reflected but a minute 
he would bave foreseen the effect that taunt had upon me. 
But of that more hereafter. 

Galled and disappointed, I continued my journey to 
London ; but soon perceiving the folly of giving way to 
idle regrets, I set my wits to work and laid down a plan 
by which I might turn this mishap to advantage, and profit 
by the unexpected change of circumstances. 

I saw Captain Bromley on the platform at the terminus. 
After giving him time to assure himself that Mrs. Norman 
had not come, I went up to him and gave him a truthful 
account of what had happened, only concealing my real 
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motives and leading him to suppose that sympathy with the 
unfortunate Mrs. Norman was my sole incentive. 

' I'd do anything for that poor lady, sir,' said I, in a 
whining voice, ' and put no price upon my services. But it 
isn't every day a young fellow can find such a situation as 
I had at that house ; and if you could put my action in a 
favourable light, sir, and say a good word for me, perhaps 
the doctor would take me back again.' 

* You shall not be a loser by your service,' he said, and 
then, bidding me wait for him, he went into the telegraph 
office. 

When he returned he dismissed a brougham that was 
waiting, and then, giving me a sovereign and his card, told 
me to meet him at his address — Fairlawn, Wimbledon — in 
a couple of hours. I was there in an hour. 

Captain Bromley was not at home. I showed the card, 
and after a little parley I was taken down into the kitchen ; 
and now, being in the enemy's camp, I began to look 
about me. 

There were four or five servants. Most of them were busy 
in the dining-room upstairs, or in the cooking department ; 
but one young woman had nothing better to do than to trot 
about gossiping with one and another, and showing off 
before me. She interested me. 

Her name was Esther. She was a tall, handsome girl, 
with narrow, roving eyes, but a prim, modest bearing, 
dressed very neatly, and very prettily at the same time — 
what the servant agents call ' a very superior-looking per- 
son ' — the sort of young person who gets too much attention 
from gentlemen, and usually gives up service after a short 
experience to go on the stage as a chorister. ' If anyone 
knows Captain Bromley's secrets,' said I to myself, ' you do.' 

She pretended to take no notice of me, but I saw she was 
showing off on my account ; for these girls are like hawks : 
they will fly at any game, and nothing is too small for them. 
I drew her on by feigning indifference. She came bustling 
up to look for something (which of course she never found) 
in the dresser-drawer near me ; while she was there she 
said carelessly : 

' I suppose you have come after a situation ?' 

' No,' said I ; ' I've a good situation in the country.' 

■• What as ?' 
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' Doctor's assistant — laboratory work.' 

' What's your master's name ?' she asked quickly. 

' Dr. Norman.' 

She bent over the drawer, and lowering her voice, asked 
if I had come with Mrs. Norman. 

' Half-way,' I replied. 

"Without moving her head, she turned her sly eyes towards 
the servant who had just come into the kitchen, and pursed 
up her lips as a signal to be discreet and not talk too loud. 

'What do you mean by "half-way"?' she asked, in a 
low tone. 

' Mrs. Norman's gone back,' I replied, in the same tone. 

' Gone back — with Captain Bromley ?' 

' No, with her husband. He stopped her half-way.' 

I watched her face closely. I expected to see her pleased; 
but instead of that a look of irritation came over her coun- 
tenance. Evidently she was not jealous of Mrs. Norman. 
But why was she vexed at her not coming? 

' Your governor's pretty fond of her, ain't he ?' I asked. 

She did not think fit to answer that question. Clearly it 
was one she had considered. 

' I suppose Dr. Norman and Captain Bromley are not 
friends?' she said. 

' They were — at least, they pretended to be. I don't know 
how they will go on now. Is this Captain Bromley's house?' 

She made no objection to answering that question. 

' No ; this is Mrs. Bromley's. Captain Bromley has only 
been staying here since she had the attack,' she said ; and 
then she returned to the former subject, asking questions 
about Dr. Norman and his wife, their character, looks, etc., 
and when she had learnt all I was willing she should know, 
she left me. 

I saw that she had got hold of a secret, though what 
it was I could not make out. It had nothing to do with the 
affair I was after, fcr she showed no interest in talking of 
Captain Bromley, but kept harping on Mrs. Norman. 

It was obvious that she had not yet decided what use to 
make of her discovery, and was feeling about, as it were, to 
find which course it would be best to take. I did not 
attach much importance to this matter. In every house- 
hold there are secrets, and the women-servants almost in- 
variably get hold of them. But although women are un- 
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equalled in ferreting out secrets by eavesdropping, and skil- 
fully joining odds and ends, overhearing small-talk, prying 
into drawers, opening letters, and so forth, they very rarely 
have sense enough to turn their discoveries to advantage. 
They are like a young beginner at pocket-picking, who gets 
hold of a watch, and can't for the life of him tell what 
to do with it. They have no constructive ability, that's the 
fact ; and their actions are governed by temper. I have 
known women in a moment of passion, and just to gratify a 
transient feeling of spite, blab out a secret acquired with 
the utmost patience and ingenuity, and which, properly em- 
ployed, might have brought them in hundreds of pounds. I 
set this young woman down in my mind as no better than 
the rest ; but I determined not to lose sight of her, and if 
possible to find out all she knew ; for one secret always in- 
volves another, and you may sometimes come upon the 
horse you are looking for, so to speak, in running after the 
cart it's harnessed to. 

I had no chance, however, of making any further pursuit 
in that direction then ; Captain Bromley coming in, I was 
called upstairs to meet him. He asked me many questions 
relative to Mrs. Norman, and the events preceding her flight, 
all of which I answered as truthfully as was necessary ; and 
then he dismissed me, telling me to call the morning after 
the next at eleven o'clock. 

At ten o'clock on Thursday I rang the servants' bell at 
Fairlawn, thinking it was not amiss to be early. As I 
hoped, Esther opened the gate, and I could not but admire 
her as she came down from the house with her elegant 
figure, her smart dress, and the demure air on her pretty 
face. Seeing me she smiled, without parting her pursed-up 
lips, and with her expressive sly eyes gave me to understand 
that we could be seen from the house. 

' Captain Bromley is at breakfast,' said she, ' but you can 
come in and sit down in the hall. I want to speak to you.' 

She led the way into the house as sedate as a Quakeress. 

When I was seated in the hall, she took a feather brush, 
went to the head of the kitchen stairs, cast an eye down a 
passage leading from the hall, and came towards me dusting 
the plates and ornaments hung on the wall. When she was 
near enough to speak in a low tone without being heard 
except by me, she said : 
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' I am going out this evening ; have you anything to do?' 

' That depends upon your master,' said I, in a low tone. 

' He won't want you after this morning.' 

' In that case I shall have no engagement this evening,' 

At this moment a bell sounded, and she left me with a 
look of vexation, went down the passage leading from the 
hall, and opened a door. Then I heard Captain Bromley 
say: 

' Send Peters to me.' 

She returned, beckoned me, and I went into the breakfast- 
room, where Captain Bromley was sitting. The window 
looked on to the carriage drive, and he had seen me. 

' I wish you to take this letter,' said he, closing a letter he 
had just written. ' That is the address,' he added, handing 
the letter to me after blotting the writing on it. 

' Yes, sir,' said. I, reading the address — E. Grote, Esq., 
Pelham Chambers, Victoria Street ; and then I put it iu my 
pocket, where I slipped my finger under the freshly- closed 
flap and disengaged it. ' May I make so bold, sir, as to 
ask if you have heard from Mrs. Norman ?' 

I asked this question feeling sure that he had spent the 
preceding day in trying to get Mrs. Norman out of her 
husband's hands, and it was important I should know the 
result. 

' Mrs. Norman is at the Moat,' he answered. 

' She has got better of her fright, I hope ?' 

' I believe so,' he replied. 

This made it clear that he had tried and failed to with- 
draw her, and that he had not even been allowed to see her. 

' It is with reference to Mrs. Norman that I am sending 
you to Mr. Grote now. He wishes to hear from you the 
particulars you gave me the day before yesterday. You 
have money ?' 

' Yes, sir ; I have not spent half of the sovereign you 
were so good as to give me.' 

' I shall see you again at Mr. Grote's chambers. By-the- 
by,' he added, as I was about to leave the room, ' how was 
it you came to make that extraordinary statement to Pro- 
fessor Schlobach concerning me ? You told him, I believe, 
that you saw me in conversation with Mrs. Norman at the 
Moat at twelve o'clock on the night she left.' 

' Wasn't it you, sir ?' I asked innocently. 
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' Certainly not.' 

' Then it must have been Martha, sir. I could only just 
see two figures in the shadow as I looked out of the labora- 
tory window, and knowing you were at Faulcondale in the 
afternoon, I made sure it must be you. No offence, I 
hope, sir ?' 

' Oh no,' he answered lightly ; ' but you would do well to 
be more careful in future.' 

Captain Bromley's feelings were always betrayed by the 
expression of his face and voice ; and I judged by them now 
that my attempt to create a breach between him and Miss 
Howard had failed, or been patched up. 

As I went through the hall Esther accompanied me to 
the door. 

' I shall be in the waiting-room of the Putney station at 
eight o'clock to-night,' she whispered. 

' So shall I,' said I, touching her pretty soft hand as it 
held the door. She nodded, smiled, and shot me through 
with her dark, narrow eyes. ' I shall have to be on my 
guard with that young lady,' said I to myself. 

The letter I had to give to Mr. Grote was scarcely worth 
the opening ; it simply introduced the ' bearer ' as the lad 
who had tried to save Mrs. Norman, and might be ' an 
important witness on our side' ; but it prepared me to meet 
the lawyer, and intimated that an attempt was to be made 
to obtain a legal separation of Mrs. Norman from her 
husband. 

I got to Pelham Chambers shortly after eleven, and 
found Mr. Grote's office very different to my old master's, 
Mr. Gardener's ; they looked more like a gentleman's private 
rooms than a lawyer's chambers, nor was Mr. Grote less 
unlike Mr. Gardener ; but I knew him at once for a lawyer. 

He was a stout elderly gentleman, with white hair, and 
a full, rather florid face, clean shaved, and might have 
passed for a well-to-do country squire ; but there was no 
mistaking his quick gray eyes : they were a lawyer's, and 
such as I have never seen except in a lawyer's head. 

He had Captain Bromley's letter before him, which the 
gentlemanly clerk in the outer room had taken from me, 
and he looked at me carefully, as if to judge by my appear- 
ance how I was to be tackled. He adopted the genial, 
open, candid style. 
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' Well, my good fellow,' said he cheerfully, ' I hear you 
have shown considerable shrewdness, tact, and courage in 
attempting to rescue Mrs. Norman from a perilous position. 
I conclude it must have been perilous, or you would not 
have risked so much in her behalf. Now, there is no 
occasion to make any mystery of this case. We have 
reason to believe that Mrs. Norman has been cruelly 
treated by her husband ; if we have sufficient evidence to 
support that belief, we shall take the case into court ; if 
not, that course must be abandoned. In either event your 
services will be paid for, you understand. But as it is of 
the very first importance that our evidence shall be reliable, 
I must urge upon you the necessity of exaggerating nothing, 
reserving nothing, and telling only those facts which have 
come under your own observation ; not only for the sake of 
this poor lady, whose sufferings have awakened your gener- 
ous sympathy, but " also with regard to your own personal 
advantage. Now then, let me hear all you have to say.' 

I told him as much as I wished him to know, being very 
careful of my statements, for I saw that this stout old 
gentleman was sharp enough to catch me up in any dis- 
crepancy, and when I had come to the end, and he had 
praised me warmly for my straightforward and honest 
statement, he proceeded to cross-examine me as if every 
word I had uttered was a lie. But I managed to hold my 
own without being tricked into an admission that would 
falsify my previous statement. 

He had come pretty nearly to the end of his game when 
Captain Bromley arrived. 

I was sent into an outer office while they discussed, and 
much I regretted that these were not Mr. Gardener's offices, 
where I might have overheard all they had to say about 
me. When I was called in again, Captain Bromley was 
standing looking out of the window. 

' We have no further need of you at present,' said Mr. 
Grote ; ' but we may have before long, so you will let us 
know where you are to be found. Captain Bromley wishes 
you to accept this cheque as a recompense for the loss of your 
situation, and a reward for your services to Mrs. Norman.' 

' I don't wish to be rewarded, sir,' said I ; ' I only wish 
to obtain another situation, and if Captain Bromley can 
give me employment it is all I want.' 
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Captain Bromley shook his head, and, turning, said : 

' No, Peters, I can't do that.' 

'No,' added Mr. Grote, 'that is impracticable; but we 
will try and find a suitable place for you. In the mean- 
while you can live very comfortably on this.' He handed 
me a cheque, which was for fifty pounds, and after I had 
expressed my gratitude and a few more instructions had 
been given me relative to forwarding my address, I left 
Pelham Chambers very well content with myself, albeit I 
had failed in many things, and seemed as far as ever from 
recovering the stolen letter. 

The first thing I did was to change the cheque, and next 
I bought a complete suit of gentlemanly clothes ; for though 
my ruling passion was criminal investigation, I was not 
above the weakness of youth, and must admit that I was 
smitten by Esther, notwithstanding a very strong suspicion 
that her amiable glances were due to a selfish desire to get 
at my secret. 

That young lady hardly knew me when I took off my 
hat to her in the waiting-room of the Putney station. 
She thrilled me with a glance of approval, and when we 
left the station was not ashamed to take my arm, though 
she herself was dressed like a lady and looked extremely 
genteel. We talked upon general subjects for a time, but 
at length she worked round to business, and asked me 
point-blank what had taken place at the lawyer's. And 
now I saw that I must get the nonsense out of my head 
and look out for myself. Her object was to discover my 
secret ; mine was to find out hers. 

' How do you know that I went to a lawyer's ?' I asked. 

' That is not an answer to my question,' said she. 

' Well,' said I, ' the most important part of the affair was 
that the lawyer gave me a cheque for fifty pounds.' 

' They gave you fifty pounds to hold your tongue !' she 
exclaimed in surprise. 

' And not too much neither,' said I, hoping to draw 
her on. 

' No,' said she reflectively; ' I suppose they would give 
twice as much as that to keep it hushed up.' 

Although this observation about hushing it up gave me 
no little surprise, I concealed the feeling, and answered at 
once : 
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' Twice as much ! I mean to have ten times as much- 
twenty times as much before I've done with it.' 

' How ?' she asked, after looking at me sidelong with a 
good deal of interest. 

' Ah ! now you're asking too much,' said I, laughing. 

' Oh, I dare say you are not more clever than other 
people,' said she, piqued, and in a tone of contempt. ' I 
suppose you threatened to tell who this Mrs. Norman was ?' 

Now, this at once let me into the nature of her secret, and 
convinced me that her knowledge had nothing to do with 
the stolen letter. 

' I've no doubt I shall be able to get fifty pounds as easily 
as you have,' she continued. 

' That depends upon how you go about it. If you think 
you can levy black-mail upon such people as Captain 
Bromley and bis lawyer you're very much mistaken. If 
you're wise you won't do anything of that sort. Look how 
silly it is. If I had said this morning, " Now then, give me 
fifty pounds, or I'll tell all I know," do you think I should 
have got it ? No. They'd have sent me about my business 
without a penny-piece. And what could I have done then ? 
Nothing. It would do me no good to betray Mrs. Norman ; 
it would only make it impossible for me to get a situation 
or do any good for myself. It would be sheer madness to 
do that — ruinous madness, only fit for a silly school-girl to 
indulge in.' 

She seemed to see the force of this argument ; she said 
nothing for some minutes, and when she did speak it was 
in a less disdainful tone. 

' I can't tell how you did it,' she said. 

' No ; but you shall one of these days, when we are better 
acquainted." 

' Aren't we good friends now ?' she said coaxingly, with a 
little squeeze at my arm. 

There was a little nonsense, and then she said : 

' Now, won't you tell me ?' 

It was the old story of Samson and Delilah. 

' Well,' said I, weakened, but not yet quite a fool, ' I got 
fifty pounds for being kind to Mrs. Norman ;' and then I 
told her how I had tried to save her from the doctor. 

' I know all that,' said she, still perplexed. Then after a 
moment's reflection she cried, ' I see now how you did it. 
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You did this service for Mrs. Norman to give them an 
excuse for paying you a sum of money, but you took care 
beforehand to let them know that you had found out who 
she was.' 

' No,' said I, anxious to prevent her spoiling my game ; 
' I tell you if they suspected that I was levying black-mail 
they would have nothing more to do with me. They are at 
liberty to imagine what they like.' 

' You are very artful. ' 

' Well, we must live ; and I don't mean to be a servant all 
my life.' 

' Nor I either.' She took time to make a mental calcula- 
tion ; then she said, ' Do you think you can make ten 
thousand pounds ?' 

' I am sure of it.' 

' What are you going to do next ?' 

' Anything that may be of service to Mrs. Norman.' 

After walking some minutes in silence she said : 

' As our secret wouldn't be worth anything if it were 
known to all the world, I think it would pay us both to go 
partners in it.' 

* I dare say you do, but I don't,' said I, with a laugh ; 
' for though you could do me a good deal of injury by letting 
the cat out of the bag, you would not do yourself a bit of 
good. And as I have to do all the work ' 

'Oh, I'm ready to do my share,' she said eagerly. 

' What could you do ?' I asked. 

She had no plan ready — what woman ever has ? — but she 
knew where her strength lay, so she pressed my arm again, 
and said submissively : 

' Whatever you think advisable.' 

' Could you tell me what goes on in the house at Faulcon- 
dale?' 

' I can tell you everything that is said in Mrs. Bromley's 
room. That is how I came to hear about Mrs. Norman. 
After the attack, when she thought she was dying, she made 
Mr. Valentine give a sacred promise never to reveal to any- 
one about Mrs. Norman. I can hear everything.' 

' Then you can tell me what was the result of Captain 
Bromley's interview with Mr. Grote this morning, for, of 
course, he told his mother ?' 

' Yes ; the lawyer says it will be impossible to obtain a 
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legal separation. Your evidence does not prove cruelty on 
Dr. Norman s part, but only necessary severity towards a 
person of weak mind, and the only other witness they could 
produce, Dr. Bullen, would damage the case, for he himself 
was under the impression that Mrs. Norman was losing her 
reason. And he said that it was Mr. Grote's opinion that Dr. 
Norman was courting a legal inquiry to justify himself 
against the charge of cruelty in case his treatment may lead 
Mrs. Norman to self-destruction.' 

' Anything else ?' 

' Yes ; he said that nothing whatever could be done until 
they knew what attitude Mrs. Norman would take. They 
must get a written, or at least a verbal, statement from her 
that she goes in fear of her husband.' 

' Good,' said I ; ' that's something; for now we know how 
the next fifty is to be got.' 

' How ?' 

' By putting Mrs. Norman in communication with her 
friends.' 

' But Dr. Norman, I heard yesterday, forbids anyone to 
enter the house. He says that since Captain Bromley has 
shown his intention of removing Mrs. Norman from the 
Moat, all further correspondence between them must cease.' 

' Do you think I care for that ?' I cried ; ' let Dr. Norman 
do what he pleases, I'll speak to Mrs. Norman under his 
roof before the end of the week.' 

And here my blood was fired by Dr. Norman's observa- 
tion in passing me : 

' You are a blundering, conceited idiot.' 

Esther looked at me with admiration, and pressing a little 
closer to my shoulder, said, in her pretty, coaxing manner : 

' You see, I can do something.' 

' Yes,' said I, well warmed up, ' and if you only do as I 
tell you you shall share all I make out of this job — hence- 
forth.' 

Indeed, I began to feel sincere admiration for this hand- 
some girl, especially when I discovered the means by which 
she overheard what passed in Mrs. Bromley's room. 

Esther's room was directly above Mrs. Bromley's. At 
one time there had been a gasalier hanging from a medallion 
in the centre of Mrs. Bromley's chamber. She objected to 
gas, and had it taken down. The piping serving the gasalier 
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passed between the ceiling of the lower room and the floor 
of the upper. To cut off the gas a short length of floor-board 
in Esther's room had been taken up. This had never been 
properly secured. And one day Esther, raising it with a 
pair of scissors, discovered the brass fitting into which the 
gasalier had been screwed stopped with a cork. Taking the 
cork out and bending down, she heard distinctly the voices 
of Mrs. Bromley and her son. Since then she had repeated 
the experiment many times, and to her great advantage, as 
was now proved. 

We parted in the most amiable manner, agreeing to meet 
the next evening. 

I looked forward to this meeting with real pleasure, not 
only because Esther was a very nice girl, but because I 
recognised the importance of her communication and the 
enormous advantage of her co-operation. 

I determined, however, not to let my sentiments overcome 
my prudence, nor to let her know the real object I had in 
view. For a secret is never safe in the keeping of the best 
of women, and I was not yet sure that Esther was even that ; 
my intention was to learn all she knew and keep her under 
the delusion that my secret and hers were identical. I had 
already a very strong suspicion of the nature of her secret, 
though she had not directly avowed it ; but I had been 
careful not to question her upon it, nor to show my curiosity, 
lest she should find that we had been playing at cross pur- 
poses, and that the object of my pursuit had, so far as I could 
then see, no connection with the fact she had discovered. 

How closely the two things were allied I now perceived, 
and I was struck with astonishment at my own shortsighted- 
ness, for it needed but a confirmation of my suspicions with 
regard to the fact ascertained by her to entirely overthrow 
my preconceived notions, and necessitate a new departure 
in accordance with the altered position in which the affair 
now presented itself. 

As I had expected, Esther, in our second interview, thrown 
entirely off her guard by the belief that I knew the main 
points of the case, let me know all concerning the promise 
exacted by Mrs. Bromley from her son with regard to Mrs. 
Norman ; and this confirming my suspicions, I resolved at 
once to begin the new attack. 

' I shall leave London to-morrow,' said 1. 
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' So soon?' said Esther in a tone of tender regret. 

' Yes,' said I ; 'for though you have shed a new light upon 
my life, business must be attended to.' 

She acquiesced with a sigh, and then in a less romantic 
key she asked what I proposed to do. 

' First of all,' said I, ' Mrs. Norman must be saved.' 

' That is very true, for if she were to die we could never 
make a penny out of our knowledge. And how shall you do 
that?' 

' If we can get a letter from her declaring that she goes in 
fear of her life, the lawyers may succeed in obtaining a 
separation. That would answer our purpose exactly. If 
she refuses to write such a letter, then means must be found 
to get her away from the Moat.' 

' Do you believe that her husband intends to kill her ?' 

' Not in a direct way ; but I'm sure the lawyer was right, 
and that he is trying to make her destroy herself.' 

' Mr. Valentine does not believe that.' 

' Why not ?' 

' He says that the gain is too small for a man with his 
calculating mind to incur such a risk. While his wife lives 
he takes interest on her fortune ; all he could get at her 
death would be the principal.' 

This made me chuckle, and I said to myself : 

' No ; a man with Dr. Norman's prudence and foresight 
would not risk the loss of reputation for a few miserable 
thousands, but for a quarter of a million ! that would be game 
worth flying at.' 

' What are you smiling at ?' asked Esther caressingly. 

' I was thinking that Dr. Norman doesn't want his wife, 
and does want a lump sum down most likely,' I replied. 

We then agreed to write to each other, she promising to 
let nothing escape her, and we parted more amiably than 
before. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

CONTINUED FBOM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS ORAIK. 

The next morning I went to the General Post Office, and on 
inquiry found that Mr. Eichard Everleigh still held an 
appointment there. This was satisfactory; for it was 
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entirely at variance with the story of his going abroad with 
his brother told me by Eliza. Following the directions given 
me, I at length reached the office in that department of 
which Mr. Everleigh was sub-director. He rose from his 
desk, and came to the little counter where I stood. 

He was a well-dressed gentleman, a little older than Dr. 
Norman, but not unlike him in certain respects, having a 
close-cut black beard and a Jewish nose. I looked with some 
anxiety for some striking characteristic which might dis- 
tinguish the two gentlemen ; I only found it when he talked ; 
he spoke with a lisp. That was enough. 

' If you please, sir,' said I, standing with my hat in my 
hand, ' Professor Schlobach told me to give you his compli- 
ments, and ask if you would be good enough to tell me where 
Ward's, the naturalist's, is ?' 

' Profethor Thlobach ?' he said in perplexity. 

' Yes, sir, Professor Schlobach ; and Miss Howard sent 
her compliments likewise.' 

' Very good, I'm thure,' said he, smiling. ' But I have 
not the leatht notion who Mith Howard and Profethor 
Thlobach are.' 

' They live at Faulcondale, sir.' 

' And where ith Faulcondale ?' 

' Close to Beauchamp Moat.' 

' I think I've heard of Beauchamp Moat.' 

' Dr. Norman's place, sir.' 

' I know Dr. Norman, but I have not the leatht acquaintanth 
with Profethor Thlobach,' said he, and then he put several 
questions to me ; but as I had learnt all I wanted, and was 
only anxious to get away, I said I must have made a mistake, 
begged his pardon, and left the office as quickly as I could. 

From St. Martin's-le-Grand I went to Westminster, where 
I called upon Mr. Grote, and asked him if he had any 
further need of me. On replying that there was no imme- 
diate requirement of my services, I told him I was going 
into the country to see if I could get employment in the 
neighbourhood of Beauchamp Moat, as I was engaged to a 
young woman living in that part, and that letters sent to 
the Post-office, Faulcondale, would find me. 

He took down the address, and I left him. 

I had just time for a bit of dinner before taking the train 
to Barstow, where I arrived a little after six in the evening. 
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There seemed but little chance of my seeing Eliza that day; 
but my fortune had taken a favourable turn, and as I was 
sitting down to rest myself, midway between Barstow and 
Faulcondale, I caught sight cf my rustic beauty coming 
along the road, with a face as red as the poppies in her 
bonnet, her best skirt tucked up, with nothing but the glazed 
lining and a dangling pocket to be seen, her cotton gloves 
on, a big basket on one arm, and in her other hand the large 
alpaca umbrella without which she never would go out in 
her Sunday clothes, no matter how clear the sky. She was 
trudging manfully, with a step as firm as a ploughboy's; her 
eyes were fixed intently on the distance, and her mouth as 
usual was well open, her scarlet face was beaded with per- 
spiration, and she looked as if she were walking against time 
for a wager.. 

But she was only returning from a day's pleasure, spent 
with her sister, who lived at Barstow with a drunken 
husband and nine children. She was a picture of health ; 
but as I compared her with the elegant girl I had left in 
London, I admit I felt less anxious to possess her affections 
than I had been. Nevertheless, I gave her a good sounding 
kiss, which she returned with apparently a great deal of 
satisfaction. 

We trudged along, chatting upon one thing and another, 
for some time, and then, as if in fun, I assumed a lisp like 
Mr. Everleigh's, which so tickled the simple girl that she 
had to set down her basket in the road and hold her sides 
until her laughter subsided. 

' That's how Mr. Everleigh used to talk, isn't it ?' I asked. 

' Lor', no,' she replied ; ' I shouldn't never been able to 
hold myself straight for laughing at him if he talked like that.' 

I tried to get a description of him from her, but her 
intelligence was not equal to that. However, by putting 
questions which only required ' Yes ' and ' No ' for answer, I 
found that in age and appearance he could not be unlike 
Dr. Norman, and that was what I wanted to know. 

In my own mind there was no longer any doubt about 
his identity : the evidence seemed to me conclusive that the 
man calling himself Mr. Everleigh, who had been guardedly 
paying his addresses to Miss Howard before the accident 
which made Captain Bromley a constant visitor at the old 
farm, was none other than Dr. Norman, of Beauchamp Moat. 
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My theory of the case was this : Dr. Norman had married 
to get out of difficulties. He was tired of his wife. But he 
had not lost his taste for female society. That was shown 
by letters and photographs I found amongst his private 
papers, and his occasional visits to London. He had seen 
Miss Howard on his way to Barstow, probably, and, struck 
by her beauty, had argued that he might just as well amuse 
himself at Faulcondale as at London. Circumstances 
favoured the enterprise. 

He was absolutely unknown. He had never been seen in 
the Moat or out of it by anyone nearer than Barstow, ten 
miles off, and they were ignorant of his name and residence 
by reason of Martha being deaf and dumb. He might have 
passed through Faulcondale in the hooded gig for a dozen 
years without being recognised. He had found out Miss 
Howard's name, and the hobby of her guardian. His 
scientific knowledge was sufficiently extended to enable him 
to assume the character of a naturalist, in which character 
he had introduced himself, taking the name of a friend to 
whom he bore some personal resemblance as a further safe- 
guard against discovery. Forced to retire by the approach 
of Captain Bromley, he had purloined the letter for future 
use, and then, to avert suspicion from an inquiry into Mr. 
Everleigh's relations threatened by my letter to Professor 
Schlobach, he had taken the bold step (which I now could 
not too much admire) of bringing me into close communica- 
tion with himself and adroitly throwing suspicion upon 
Captain Bromley. He had watched me more narrowly than 
I had suspected, and anticipating my search for the letter, 
had concealed the envelope where I should be sure to find 
it, but where it might have lain for years without being dis- 
covered by Captain Bromley. The contents of that enve- 
lope had never gone out of his possession. But to use that 
letter it was necessary to get Captain Bromley out of the 
way certainly, and his wife also, unless he jeopardized his 
future by committing bigamy. He had hoped that, by 
throwing Mrs. Norman and Captain Bromley together, an 
elopement might ensue, which would effectually prevent 
further intercourse between Captain Bromley and Miss 
Howard, and at the same time enable him to get a divorce, 
which would make his marriage with the young heiress 
legal. That plan had been frustrated, and he now sought, 

10 
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us Mr. Grote suggested, to drive his wife to self-destruction. 
It was reasonable to conjecture that in the inquiry which 
would follow her death, he would contrive to bring into 
evidence his wife's relations with Captain Bromley, throw- 
ing such reflections on his character as would estrange him 
from Miss Howard, and leave her once more open to receive 
his own addresses. 

This was my theory, and the closer I examined it the 
more convinced I became that it was a true one. 

There was no time to lose. It was a race between love 
and death, and the stake was Miss Howard's hand and a 
quarter of a million of money. Who would win? Not 
Dr. Norman if I could help it. 

I was impatient to begin, but, knowing now the character 
of the man with whom I had to contend, I saw the neces- 
sity of being prudent. I did not want him to know that I 
had changed my tactics. I wished him to retain the impres- 
sion that I was a ' blundering idiot ' for the present. The 
knowledge of my presence in that neighbourhood would 
have aroused his suspicions, but I felt that I was tolerably 
safe at the ale-house at Faulcondale, where I took up my 
quarters. For neither he nor Martha held any communica- 
tion with the people outside the Moat. Day after day I 
stayed within doors, watching the road from the window of 
my room, in the hope that I should see the hooded gig pass 
in the direction of Barstow. 

On the third day I found a letter at the post-office : it 
was from Esther Norton. She wrote very nicely and in a 
most agreeable tone, but the most important part of her 
communication was the copy of a letter received by Mrs. 
Bromley from Mrs. Norman. Esther had underlined these 
passages : 

' How ungrateful and heartless must I seem to you, who 
have ever been so considerate and indulgent to me ! And 
at this time, too, when I should endeavour to comfort you 
and lessen your sufferings. I do not know how to excuse 
myself — indeed, now that I am calm, my past actions seem 
utterly inexcusable. I can only plead that I was not 

master of my actions, and a slave to the terrors of my own 
imagination. I am sure my husband's treatment has 

been regulated solely by a consideration for my welfare, and 
that the seclusion in which he has thought fit to keep me 
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was necessitated by my mad suspicions and wicked caprices. 
I see that all, now my mind is growing healthier. I 

shall try to atone for my faults to him and to you by doing 
my duty, and abiding by the rules which may prevent a 
return of my disorder.' 

Miss Norton concluded her letter with these words : 

' Tell me, dear Mr. Peters, what you think of the enclosed 
letter.' 

I told her when I replied what I firmly believed, that the 
letter would never have been suffered to go to the post if it 
had been written in other terms, and Mrs. Norman, knowing 
that, had adopted the only means left her of trying to 
relieve her friends' minds of the anxiety her fate must have 
created. 

' But,' I added, ' I will soon ascertain the truth. In the 
meantime, my dear Miss Norton, use all your endea- 
vours to promote a speedy marriage between Captain 
Bromley and Miss Howard. The reasons for making this 
urgently necessary I will hereafter explain.' 

Two days later I received another letter from Esther, in 
which she said : 

' I cannot imagine why the marriage of Miss Howard 
with Captain Bromley is so important to our interests ; but 
I have so much confidence in you, dear Mr. Peters, that I 
shall do my utmost in that direction. 

' I have no doubt I shall be able to do something, for 
Mrs. Bromley is a little better, and very easily managed, 
and I have many opportunities of talking to her. I shall 
hint that Captain Bromley seems low-spirited, and that it 
would be a good thing if he were to marry, so that his wife 
might live in the same house to be a comfort to him, and 
keep the servants, especially the cook, in order, who take 
advantage of their mistress's illness to turn the house upside 
down, neglect their duties, etc' 

This letter was very encouraging, and I congratulated 
myself on having made such a valuable ally ; but my forced 
inaction was growing intolerable, and on the fifth day I 
resolved that I must abandon the hope of Dr. Norman 
leaving the Moat, and run the risk of being discovered by 
him in my attack. 
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I had already considered how that attack was to be made. 
The first means that presented itself was to communicate 
with Mrs. Norman through Martha, but that course was 
very difficult, and very dangerous as well. I could not 
approach the Moat by day, for fear of being seen by the 
doctor ; and Martha being deaf and dumb, it would be next to 
impossible to attract her attention by night, or to make her 
understand what I wanted if I could. Then I was not sure 
of Martha's co-operation, for, although I had kept on good 
terms with her, I had never thought it worth while to 
make love to her — an omission for which I now reproached 
myself. The girl, like most deaf-mutes, was extremely 
obstinate in her persuasions ; I was aware that she had an 
unbounded esteem for Dr. Norman, and I was not so sure 
of her respect for me. If Dr. Norman had been sufficiently 
wise to direct her suspicions against me, I knew that any 
attempt on my part to win her help would only provoke her 
obstruction. 

The only alternative was to make a direct communica- 
tion with Mrs. Norman ; and this course I resolved to take. 
I paid my score, and left the ale-house in the evening ; it 
was dark by the time I got near the Moat. I slept in the 
pine- woods until the chill air woke me, then I walked about 
waiting for dawn. 

I made my way to the Moat while it was yet too dark to 
distinguish anything but the outline of the house. But I 
knew the ground, and, skirting the ditch, I came to the 
wicket on the bridge. As I put my hand on the latch to see 
if it were fastened — rather from curiosity than from any 
practical good its being open might afford me — I heard a 
short, sharp growl, the rattle of a chain under the gateway, 
and then the furious barking of a dog, who threw his paws 
upon the gate as I withdrew my hands, nearly scaring me 
out of my wits. Happily his chain would not permit 
him to go farther, so I got off cheaply. But it reminded 
me once more of the caution I needed to employ in coping 
with a man of such foresight as Dr. Norman. I retreated 
into the wood, and waited there for the best part of an 
hour, when a faint gray light from the clouded sky threw 
the branches out in relief. The dog had not ceased to bark 
at lengthening intervals, but this was reassuring, for either 
he would have barked more furiously had anyone come 
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down to the gateway, or stopped barking had he been set 
free. And as he did neither the one nor the other, it was a 
fair sign that Dr. Norman disregarded the commotion. 
Still, it was not without fear that I again drew near the 
house. I approached it this time on the north side. There 
were no windows on the outer side of the laboratory except 
the two round ones over the shelf of bottles — none from 
which I could be seen unless an observer were posted at the 
one which opened into my old sleeping-room. It was this 
latter window which now concerned me. I had made my 
exit and entrance by it once, and I wished to see if it might 
not be done again. 

The piece of timber which had served me in place of a 
ladder was gone from the ditch, and for this and other 
reasons I gave up that side of the building as impracticable. 
I had more hope of getting in on the east side — that part of 
the house which had been abandoned — and standing on the 
outer edge of the moat, I scanned the building to find the 
safest means. 

The walls sprang from the bottom of the moat, the upper 
story overhanging. An enormous growth of ivy covered the 
whole side, and mounted the naked timbers of the roof, the 
main stems lying against the wall like ropes as thick as a 
man's arm. The sashes were gone from the casements in 
the upper story. On the lower story there were four 
windows, all furnished with iron bars. On a level with the 
opposite edge of the moat was a door : at one time there 
had been a wooden bridge across the ditch ; the crumbling 
brickwork that supported it was all that remained. The 
simplest way of getting in seemed to climb by the ivy, but 
I knew enough of that brittle and treacherous growth to 
reject this notion. Then it looked tolerably easy to throw a 
line, with a stout hook at the end, into one of the upper 
windows ; but supposing the hook caught all right upon the 
sill, there was the risk of the rotten wood giving way as 
soon as my weight told on it. The windows on the lower 
floor, being ten feet from the bottom of the moat, and barred 
as well, were almost as impracticable as the window of my 
old sleeping-room. After all, the door most took my fancy, 
for the brickwork of the bridge was only a little below the 
lintel, and afforded a standing-place where one might get 
at the lock ; so I slipped into the ditch, scrambled up on 
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the brickwork, and gently tried the door. To my disgust, I 
found it was secured, not by a lock which might be picked, 
but by bolts on the inside top and bottom, which there was 
no getting at. I once more explored the whole side of the 
building, and finally came to the conclusion that I must try 
the upper windows, and trust to my luck and the firmness 
of the sill to get into the house and not break my bones in 
the attempt. 

The light was now strong enough to reveal objects at a 
dozen yards distinctly. Comparing one window with the 
other, I settled which was the most reliable, calculated the 
length of cord I should require, and the size of hook ; 
then I went up into the wood, and walked off to Lipley. 
There, after I had breakfasted, I found a smith, who forged 
me a three-pronged hook like a grappling-iron, with an eye 
in the haft. Then I bought fifteen yards of stout cord, half- 
a-quartern loaf, a piece of cheese, and a couple of bottles of ale, 
a pair of pincers, and a small hand fret-saw, a dark lantern, 
a gimlet, and a second-hand carpet-bag, into which I con- 
trived to pack all my other purchases. I slept in the after- 
noon, and left Lipley when it was getting dusk ; it was 
dark when I neared Beauchamp Moat. I kept clear of the 
front of the house, and came down through the woods upon 
the north side. A faint light, gleaming from the two round 
windows of the laboratory, showed me that Dr. Norman 
was there. I went up into the wood, lit my lantern, and, 
setting it on the ground facing me, pulled out my hook and 
cord, and amused myself for a good hour in attaching the 
one to the other securely, and tying double knots in the 
cord at intervals of a foot from end to end. This done, I 
put the apparatus back into the bag, blew out the light, and 
once more reconnoitred the house. 

The light was gone from the laboratory. Keeping at a 
good distance and stepping lightly, I ventured to the front, 
and seeing no light either in the sitting-room or the kitchen 
windows, I concluded that the household had retired for 
the night. But I lingered in the woods for another hour 
before setting to work. 

The clouds which had overhung the sky for the last two 
days had broken up that evening, and now, from time to 
time, I got a glimpse of the new moon. It was not full 
enough to give perceptible light, but it rendered the night 
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less dark than I had found it before ; so that standing on 
the edge of the moat I could see clearly enough the dark 
openings of the upper windows. I had approached stealthily, 
and the watch-dog was quiet. 

I got out my grapnel, coiled the rope, and then, after 
balancing it carefully in my hand, flung up the hook, which, 
by good fortune, fell f airly inside of the window, and 
dropped with a thud upon the floor. I pulled it gently 
until it resisted my efforts, and this part of the business 
being done satisfactorily, I put the lantern in my pocket 
and slipped into the ditch. 

The cord was more than sufficiently long. I gave it a 
strong, steady pull to test its security, and then set myself 
to climb up hand over hand. 

As the upper story overhung the lower by a couple of 
feet, I no sooner got off the ground than I began to turn 
round and round like a joint on a meat-jack. However, 
this was but a trifle, though it caused me to strike my head 
violently against a projecting beam, and I felt that I had 
reason to be thankful when at length I got my arms over 
the window-sill and drew myself up into a position of com- 
parative safety. The ceiling was down, and I could see the 
stars through the gap in the roof above. I lit my lantern 
before leaving the sill, for I feared that the floor, rotten 
with exposure and age, would yield under my feet ; and 
well it was that I did so, for the boards were no firmer 
than brown paper, and I fancied that the joists bent under 
me as I carefully made my way along from one to the other. 
I got down the rotten stairs without serious accident, and, 
finding the door, drew back the rusty bolts and opened it ; 
then I jumped down into the ditch, fetched my carpet-bag 
from the other side, and getting into the house again, closed 
the door and felt rather proud of having achieved not the 
least hazardous part of my enterprise. 

I had to make a journey upstairs for the rope I had left 
hanging from the window ; but that done, I resolved to go 
out and pass the rest of the night in the wood, for there 
was not a dry place to sit down upon within the house ; and 
the darkness, made more weird by the shaft of ii^ht from 
my lantern, together with the smell of mouldering wood, 
the moist and clammy atmosphere, the slimy growth upon 
the floor, and the silence, filled me with terror of I know 
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not what, unless it was of the whole structure falling upon 
me and burying me alive. 

I put my bag in a corner, opened the door, blew out my 
light, and, slipping into the ditch, felt as if I had escaped 
from a tomb. 

I dozed under the pines until daybreak, when I returned 
to the house, and bolting the door behind me, set about 
exploring the ground floor as well as I could by the faint 
light that came through the ivy-hung windows. One of 
these looked on to the courtyard, and it was strange to look 
at the familiar wings from this new point of view. Directly 
in front of me was the gateway, and there I saw the newly 
placed dog-kennel. All the rest was as I had left it. 
Martha was not yet down. Everything was perfectly still 
and motionless. 

One end of the ruined wing abutted upon the laboratory 
and my old sleeping-room, from which it was separated by 
its own walls and doors and a stout partition of weather- 
boarding. The other end adjoined the wing devoted to 
stabling and coach-houses, with disused store-rooms and 
hay-lofts above. Here also the encroachment of decay had 
been arrested by strong carpentering. I knew the stables 
and lofts well, and the ways of communication between the 
coach-house and the kitchen in the south wing. And it 
was by this side that I meant to get to Mrs. Norman, for 
the reason that whatever work was necessary to make an 
entry through the partition which cut off the ruined wing 
could be done without attracting attention, since the stables 
were only visited by Martha when the horse was to be fed 
or taken out, and it was too far removed from the habited 
part to reach even Dr. Norman's sharp ear. 

For further security I resolved to attack the partition 
upon the upper floor, where the corridor abutted upon a 
room above the stable, which, during my service with Dr. 
Norman, had been used as a straw-loft, and was visited by 
no one except when a fresh bundle of straw was wanted. 

I made a hearty breakfast of bread and cheese and beer, 
and then set to work. Driving my gimlet through the 
weather-boards in three places, I had the satisfaction of 
finding straw beyond. 

I examined the woodwork, and finding that I must cut 
the boards to get through, I chose the bottom two, and 
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having made a hole with a gimlet and my pocket-knife, I 
got the end of my fret-saw in and began to cut, working 
slowly, and leaving off from time to time to listen and cast 
my eye round the court. Once I saw Martha come out by 
the door opening from the kitchen to shake the crumbs 
from a tablecloth, and go back again. Later on I saw Mrs. 
Norman. 

She was haggard and weary-looking, and sank into a seat 
as if she had not strength to go farther. I had never seen 
her so carelessly and unbecomingly dressed. She had 
brought a book with her, but it lay unopened in her lap 
from the time she came out until she went in again ; she 
sat with her chin on her breast in an attitude of dejection, 
which nothing altered. She sat so motionless that some 
sparrows came down to take the crumbs Martha had thrown 
out : I thought she would cry to see them so blithe and 
free, but she was unmoved. When Martha came out and 
signed that lunch was served, she rose and followed her into 
the house through the kitchen. The reason of her going 
that way, which perplexed me at first, I discovered later on. 
The ill-conditioned and ferocious dog under the gateway 
sprang out of his kennel and strained at his collar to get at 
those within as well as those without. Only when Dr. 
Norman approached, the beast hung his head and slunk 
terror-stricken into his kennel : yet he alone it was who fed 
the dog. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA HOWARD. 

I have noticed that though I frequently used the whip to 
Coquelicot, whose stubborn perversity was at times most 
exasperating, I could never tolerate his punishment by any- 
one else ; indeed, I sometimes lost my temper when my 
guardian, who is surely the most merciful of men, used the 
whip to overcome the animal's caprices, although, in his 
place, I should have been ten times more severe. And this 
inconsistent humour governed my disposition in more 
serious matters. Thus, after lying awake tormenting my- 
self with the most unreasonable doubts of Valentine's con- 
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stancy — doubts unjust in themselves and shameful for me 
to entertain — I no sooner heard him charged with having 
gone to Beauchamp Moat to see Mrs. Norman than my 
spirit rose in indignant protest against an accusation which 
attributed falsehood to my lover. 

But now that I come to examine my feelings closely, I 
perceive that a very great difference existed between the 
charges made against Valentine by others, and those which 
owed their origin to my own jealous imagination. For 
whilst every imputation put upon him by the mysterious 
'X.' and now by Peters related to events taking place since 
the time of our becoming acquainted, those with which I 
tormented myself referred entirely to a previous date. To 
be plain, I was haunted with the jealous fear that at one 
time he had loved Mrs. Norman more dearly than he now 
loved me. 

This, I own, showed great weakness of character, but I 
wish it to be understood that my character was most faulty 
in this respect ; for unless some concession is made to 
me for imperfections which it was beyond my power to 
correct, I cannot hope to be forgiven for the crime to which 
they led me. 

One good effect of the story told by Peters was, then, to 
dispel my idler vapourings and excite a generous sentiment, 
under which I felt I could defend my lover against his 
enemies though all the world slandered him. And so I am 
happy to say I had nothing but joyful love to offer him when 
we met, with no reserved thought or evil suspicion to shake 
the steadiness of my gaze as we looked into each other's 
eyes. But how selfish and unsympathetic must I have been 
to add to his anxieties at a time when he needed relief ! 

I could see that he took his mother's sufferings and the 
misfortunes of Mrs. Norman deeply to heart ; for he was 
not like some people I have known, who could change their 
moods as readily as their dresses to suit the company they 
were in ; he was too steadfast and sincere for that, and it 
was not necessary for him to be in the presence of those he 
loved to share their joys and sorrows. Under these anxieties 
he was naturally quieter and more grave than in the earlier 
time ; but I loved him none the less for that ; and his 
troubles in no way lessened his love for me, but were rather 
the cause of his loving me more ; for, in trying to be an aid 
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and a solace to him, the batter faculties of my nature were 
brought into play. It was a great happiness to me to find 
how useful I was to him in this way, and how much easier 
and lighter his heart became when he had told me all that 
was on his mind, and heard all that I had to say in reply. 

' There is no one in all the world like you, love, for 
smoothing out the wrinkles of care,' said he one day. 

This made me wish more than ever to be near him ; and 
it distressed me to think that he was oppressed with care 
of which I might be able to relieve him in some measure, 
and yet could not for the distance that lay between us. 

This unhappiness, however, was but of short duration, for 
in the first week of September Valentine brought the joyful 
news that his mother was much better, though still unable 
to move without assistance, and that she wished to see me. 
' I will go back with you, dear,' I said eagerly. 
' I start to-morrow morning,' said he, ' and I fear you 
will scarcely have done all you have to do by that time.' 
' Why, what have I to do ?' 

' Pack up all your marvellous dresses, for I have found a 
particular charm in each, and I would have my mother see 
them all.' 

' They shall be packed. What else ?' 
' There is your guardian's consent to be got.' 
I laughed at the idea of his objecting — that dear old 
friend, whose sole object seemed to be the gratification of 
my wishes. 

' And he must be induced to forsake his studies for awhile, 
and come with us,' said Valentine. 

' All that can be done before tea. And what have I to do 
all the rest of the time ?' 

' The hardest task of all, perhaps,' he replied. ' Bid good- 
bye to Faulcondale, for I don't think I can let you come 
back again, darling.' 

As I thought of bidding good-bye to Coquelicot and my 
pigeons, and the house where I had lived so long and found 
such happiness, the tears started to my eyes ; but when I 
thought of Valentine and his love for me, I was ashamed 
that he should see my weakness, and, brushing away my 
tears, I threw myself in his arms, and wound mine round 
his dear neck, glad to give up everything for him. 

But for all that I had a good cry when I had given 
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Coquelicot his supper for the last time, and the poor beast, 
as if conscious of what was to happen, pricked his ears, 
looked round, and whinnied as I turned to leave. 

My guardian made light of the preparations for departure, 
although I knew that he was engaged the greater part of 
the night in making them, and the next morning we three 
left Faulcondale. 

I remember nothing distinctly between that time and the 
day of my marriage — all is like the memory of a dream at 
this distance— a dream of which I retain the sweet impres- 
sion, and recollect some detached incidents now difficult to 
chain together and put in their proper sequence. This con- 
fusion in my mind can be understood, for to the time of my 
leaving home my life had been so regular and quiet that the 
events, separated by long intervals, stand out prominently, 
and the transition of this slow-moving pace to the whirl and 
bustle of my existence in London, where so many events 
were crowded into a small space of time, was bewildering 
in the extreme. Happily, I made notes every night of the 
day's doings, and from these I can extract the bare facts 
necessary to continue the narrative of events during this 
period. 

' We arrived here (Fairlawn, Wimbledon), this morning 
(Sept. 5), where we are to stay as Mrs. Bromley's visitors, 
until my guardian has found suitable apartments. 

' Mrs. Bromley is very handsome still, though the face is 
marked with suffering. Her eyebrows are quite dark, though 
her hair is silvery white. She is very weak and emotional. 
Illness may have enfeebled her intellect, but it has not 
touched her heart. She shows an intense love for dear 
Valentine — who, indeed, that knows him would not love 
him intensely ? — and a strong liking for me also, which must 
be due to Valentine's love of me, the highest praise he can 
bestow. 

' She looked at me earnestly as she held my hand, and 
then, turning to Valentine, she smiled as if in approval of 
his choice. She speaks with difficulty, being unable to raise 
her face from the pillow, but she said to my guardian, when 
he was presented, " I think we may congratulate our 
children on their choice," and my guardian replied with 
gentle emphasis, " I am sure of it— quite sure," 
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' 1 was astonished by the elegance and luxury in all the 
appointments of the house, and the number of servants, and 
the sumptuous dinner ; and I wondered how Valentine had 
found anything to admire, as he did, in our plain house at 
Faulcondale and the simple fare we had to offer ; how, 
indeed, after such luxury at home, he had been able to 
make himself tolerably comfortable with us. But he is 
easy under all conditions, I think : it is his nature. I have 
a lovely room, and Norton, a tall, handsome young woman, 
who waits upon Mrs. Bromley, also attends to my wants, 
dressing my hair before dinner, and when I come up to 
bed. I was placed at the head of the dinner-table opposite 
Valentine, and there were two servants to wait upon us. I 
own, many of the ways are strange to me ; this, with the 
attentions of the servants, somewhat confused me at first ; 
but I felt that for Valentine's sake I must not let this 
appear, and so I employed all my tact to avoid committing 
any great solecism, and bore myself with the dignity which 
I felt should characterize my behaviour as the future wife 
of Valentine. But I had to employ no art to this end, for 
I felt I was no longer a rustic, and a thrill of pride ran 
through my nerves and seemed to brace me up as I reflected 
that in a little time I shall be mistress of such a house and 
equipage as this. 

' My guardian is so simple and indifferent to mere worldly 
considerations that he felt no constraint at all in these new 
surroundings. He was jocular with the stiff and formal 
servants, just as he is with Eliza at home, helped himself 
at table, and laughed for ten minutes over the mistake he 
made in drinking a good gulp of rose-water which was 

brought in bowls for our fingers. 

***** 

' This morning when Norton came in to dress my hair — 
I noticed that Valentine admired it at dinner yesterday — 
she said : 

' " If you please, Miss Howard, cook wishes to know 
what shall be prepared for dinner." 

' " Mrs. Bromley or Captain Bromley is the proper person 
to ask about that," I replied. 

'"Captain Bromley always leaves it to the cook, miss, 
but Mrs. Bromley begs that you will give her instructions, 
as she is careless and unsatisfactory in her arrangements." 
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' This naturally surprised me greatly and embarrassed 
me also, for I had no more notion of ordering such a dinner 
as we had yesterday than of driving a locomotive. How- 
ever, I concealed my ignorance, and told Norton the cook 
should have her orders after breakfast. And then I taxed 
my invention for a bill of fare that would not render me 
ridiculous nor give Mrs. Bromley an unpleasant impression 
of my abilities. By good fortune I remembered that I had 
seen a menu in a copy of the Figaro which my guardian 
had given me from his store of old journals to envelop some 
trifles I wished to pack separately in my box. So when I 
was alone I got the journal and wrote on a piece of paper 
this my first menu : 

' Potage a la Julienne. Gateau au riz. 

Turbot mayonnaise. Dinde rotie. 

Bceuf a, la Hollandaise. Cresson salade. 

Rognons de veau sautes. Baba au rhum. 

Flageollets au beurre. Biscuits vanilles. 

Cafe. Liqueurs. 

' Norton's eyes, which are rather wicked, though very 
pretty, twinkled maliciously, I thought, as she took this 
paper from me. Valentine tells me that all the servants 
dislike Norton, so I fancy she saw the difficulty the cook 
would have in providing all I had set down, and her mortifi- 
cation in not being able to cook just whatever she pleased. 
But I think it has established my reputation in the kitchen, 
and that the servants are even more respectful and atten- 
tive now than they were yesterday. 

' While on this subject I may mention that the dinner 
gave Valentine surprise and satisfaction, and when we were 
alone I told him what had happened ; he laughed heartily, 
said I was born to rule, and made a great deal of this little 
incident. 

' Norton has been of great service to me. She is very 
discreet. She does not presume upon my ignorance of 
society manners, which she must perceive, but adroitly 
makes suggestions which save me from perplexity and 
mistake. Thus, when we were about to go for a drive 
before dinner, she asked if she should lay out my dark dress, 
whether I should prefer my bonnet to my large hat, and in 
which box she should find a pair of light gloves, thus 
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preventing me from putting on things which might have 
made me unpleasantly conspicuous. We had a delightful 
drive through the Park, Valentine very kindly wearing a 
light suit to render the airy costume of my dear old guardian 
less noticeable. There were many, many carriages — so 
many that I could hardly think Valentine spoke seriously 
when he said that nearly everyone was out of town — and 
many beautiful women in elegant dresses, and handsome 
gentlemen, though none so handsome as Valentine. The 
gentlemen stared very much at me ; but I could see that 
they admired me, and I was glad of that for my dear 
Valentine's sake. The ladies, too, looked at me curiously ; 
indeed, it was only the people who were quite young or 
quite old who seemed more interested in the professor, and 
these his wig or his brilliant scarf, or his straw hat, amused 
considerably. However, he was as much amused as they, 
so it made no difference to his pleasure. 

' I shall be glad when I can dress as richly as any lady 
we met to-day, and I hope the wish is not the mere outcome 
of vanity — though I own to a feeling of exultation in the 
prospect of being foremost amongst the best women of 
society — but due, in some measure, to a proper desire to be 
worthy, in every respect, of my husband. 

' After going through the Park, we went as far as Charing 
Cross, and near there a man stood in the street selling 
French newspapers ; Valentine bought a Figaro and handed 
it to me with the utmost gravity, and we both laughed. 
But I am glad to have the paper, otherwise I know not 
what I should do for to-morrow's memo. 

' After dinner I sat with Mrs. Bromley alone, Valentine 
having gone out with my guardian to hear music. 

' She was pleased to listen to my gossip, and held my 
hand in hers for a long while. She wanted to talk, though 
she could only do so with painful difficulty. She said : 

' " If you knew how much I owe you, dear ! If you knew 
how happy you have made me ! I was miserable till you 
came. Shall I tell you why ? My son was unhappy. 
He could not rest. He tried to hide his impatience from 
me. But his heart ached to be with you. I was not 
jealous of his love for you. It is too late for that. But I 
could not bear to part with him before the time came for 
the last parting. And he saw this and stayed with me. 
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But it was terrible to think that he was waiting with 
impatience for release — that he might quit the dead for the 
living love." 

' This made me explain that she wronged Valentine to 
think that of him. 

' " I did not wish to think it. He would not willingly 
shorten my life. But the stronger yearning to be with you 
existed, though he would deny its existence to himself." 

' I asked her why she should think so. 

' " Norton told me," she replied. " She told me how he 
paced the room when he was alone — how he tried to read 
and could not fix his attention — how dull and dispirited he 
was. Do not be vexed with her. She has more than 
atoned for the pain she gave me by the joy she has given 

me since. I know that Valentine is happy now." 

* • * =;- * * 

' I asked my guardian this morning if he could give me a 
good deal of money. 

' " I will give you all I have," he said, and he gave me a 
cheque-book later in the morning, after he had been for a 
walk, and told me I could write orders for as much money 
as ever I needed. In the afternoon I took Norton with me, 
and we went to some beautiful shops, and I was measured 
for three dresses, and bought so many things that I nearly 
forgot how time flies in this occupation ; however, I re- 
turned to Wimbledon just in time to dress for dinner. After 
dinner Valentine took me to hear an opera ; it was the first 
time I had been in a theatre. I cannot attempt to discuss 
what I saw and heard. Why should I ? I am not likely 
to forget it, nor the happiness of the drive afterwards to 
Wimbledon in a hansom with my dear Valentine. Oh ! I 
am too happy to write more to-night. I want to lie down 

and think and dream it all over again. 

***** 

' Mrs. Bromley's affection increases. Already she calls 
me her daughter. Nothing can exceed her fondness — 
except Valentine's, which is not the same. She told me to- 
day that I had brought order, as well as happiness, into the 
house. That before my coming the servants had been un- 
controllable — the only dependable one being Norton, who, 
of course, could not control her fellow-servants ; the house 
had been neglected, waste and extravagance prevailed, poor 
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Valentine had been badly served, and his life made in- 
tolerable by the endless quarrels and disputes between the 
riotous servants (though he never said anything about it to 
his mother, or would allow that he was made uncomfort- 
able), and she herself had been subjected to insolent 
messages sent up by Norton from downstairs. Now all 
this is altered. The servants recognise me as mistress of 
the house, are impressed by my dignity and ability, etc., 
etc. I am almost ashamed to write the flattering things 
she said of me. I am glad if all is true. Norton, of 
course, is the chief source of Mrs. Bromley's intelligence ; 
but Valentine sees good in all that I do, and I believe talks 
about me to his mother in my absence, though it is not in 
his nature to flatter anyone. 

' I cannot tell why Norton should be so devoted to my 
interests a3 this shows her to be ; perhaps she sees that it 
pleases Mrs. Bromley to hear praise of me, and has a wish 
to ingratiate herself in my favour. I do not think she is 

disinterested. Her eyes are too sly and furtive. 

***** 

' My dresses came home to-day, and fit beautifully- I 
am charmed with them. I went down to dinner in my new 
favourite. Valentine insisted upon taking me to his mother 
before we sat down ; his eyes sparkled with admiration. 
He is more passionate than he was — and I too perhaps. 
For some time I could not write after our parting. The 
sound of his deep voice upon the stairs made me catch my 
breath and tremble. But it is strange that a man with 
some contempt for what he calls the conventionalities of 
society should yet be influenced by a woman's dress. My 
new robe pleased me ; but I am sure it excited his love for 
me to a higher pitch. I suppose this is natural to all men, 
or women would not spend so much time on this manner of 

pleasing them. 

***** 

' There has not been one visitor here since our arrival. 
Valentine goes out occasionally to see his friends at the 
club, but none come here, and Mrs. Bromley sees no one. 
She explained this curious fact to-night. During her hus- 
band's life they lived on Mr. Bromley's estate in the Mid- 
lands. The country was insupportably dull to Mrs. Bromley 
when he died, and she came to London and lived in May- 

11 
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fair. There Edith's beauty procured many admirers, and 

they had a large circle of acquaintances, but Mrs. Bromley 

formed no new friendships. 

' " It seemed to me as if my heart had been buried with 

my husband," she said. " I could never love anyone but my 

son and poor Edith. When my son went to Egypt, and 

Edith married and went to live at Wimbledon, where 

Norman was trying to establish a practice, the young people 

forsook me altogether, and I had not even an acquaintance. 

Then I came here to live, that I might be near Edith. But 

her troubles had begun, and for her sake I declined to make 

acquaintance with the people in the neighbourhood. For my 

unhappy foster-child was humiliated by her husband's harsh 

treatment, and she felt degraded from her former place in 

society. She feared to meet anyone who had known her 

when she w'as a triumphant beauty, and so you understand 

how it comes about that I know not a single soul to call my 

friend — except you, my dear." 

***** 

' My guardian told me this afternoon that he had seen 
apartments in Bloomsbury that will suit me, he thinks. 
He says, and I agree with him, that we were asked to stay 
here while he looked about for a temporary home, and that 
although there is no falling off in the kindness of Mrs. 
Bromley, but rather the reverse, we must not presume 
unduly upon her hospitality. To-morrow we go together to 
see the rooms ; but I know not how Valentine will accept 
this arrangement. For every day we seem drawn closer 
and closer together, and when we are not together we seek 
pretexts for meetings, and he is never out of my thoughts. 
Our love is now an enthralling passion, and I cannot think 
of this new arrangement, which must part us for many 
hours during the day, without a sinking heart. 

' He has changed greatly, from my point of view, since 
the early days of our love. He is more expansive, more 
joyous, more passionate. This is but natural, for we are 
constantly together, and every word and movement seems to 
excite some further development of our love. And then in 
those early days he was troubled about his mother's health 
and Edith's position. But now Mrs. Bromley's condition is 
less critical ; for though she can never recover and a second 
shock would be fatal, the physician declares that she may 
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live for many months. And Edith's position seems better, 
if one can so describe a position that must be always bad. 
She has written a letter declaring that she was under the 
influence of mental delusion when she attributed murderous 
intentions to her husband, that he exercised no more severity 
than her disorder required, and that she believes by submit- 
ting patiently to his treatment she shall ultimately arrive at 
a condition which will restore happiness to herself and her 
husband. In the face of this it is impossible, the lawyer 
says, to obtain a separation, even if it were thought ad- 
visable. Valentine persuades his mother to believe Edith's 
letter, and he tells me that he himself believes that there is 
truth in what she says. He argues that Dr. Norman must 
be himself mad if his actions are not prompted by the 
motive he claims for them. For Valentime made him an 
offer of a sum larger than that he would derive from the 
death of his wife if he would agree to a separation, and he 
refused it ; which he would not have done, surely, if the 
only motive one can attribute to his cruelty was to drive his 

poor wife to self-destruction. 

* * # * * 

' When I told Valentine that I was going with my 
guardian to see the apartments he proposes taking for us, 
he held me by the two arms and said passionately : 

' " Doris, you shall never leave this house for a single 
night except as my wife." 

' Faltering, I began to tell him that we had accepted his 
hospitality temporarily, but he would not hear me out. 

' ' ' What we said then and what we do now are not the 
same," said he. " Then I managed to live a week at a time 
without you ; now the night is too long, though you live 
under the same roof. These hands are not more necessary 
to me than the dear body that they clasp "• — he had dropped 
my arms and drawn me to his breast. " I can do nothing 
without you. I could not eat if you were not at the table, 
nor sleep unless I knew that you were within hearing of my 
call — I don't think I could breathe the air that is not per- 
fumed with your breath — such a sybarite have you made me." 

' He made me sit, and putting a book in my hand, left 
me. I heard him go upstairs. When he came down he 
said that his mother wanted to see me. Norton left Mrs. 
Bromley's room as I entered it. 
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' " My dear child," said Mrs. Bromley, with agitation, 
" Valentine tells me that yon meditate going away upon 
some feeling of etiquette or propriety, and I see that you 
are right. Your position here is anomalous and unsatisfac- 
tory. You are something more than a guest, yet something 
less than a member of the family. My love, be more than 
either ; be mistress here. I can never hope to leave this 
room alive, and all that I have must be yours and Valen- 
tine's when I am no more. It is my dearest wish that you 
should be my son's wife ; give me the delight of seeing my 
wish fulfilled. I know that the conditions are not those 
that a young bride holds dear. At such a season you will 
hardly like to make the ceremony brilliant, nor to stay long 
away from me afterwards ; yet a quiet wedding and a brief 
wedding-trip, though prosy and unromantic, may still be 
attended with, great happiness." 

' I needed no arguments of this kind, for though not par- 
ticularly wise, I was not so foolish as to set great store by 
ceremonies of an ostentatious kind, and I wanted not to 
hear persuasions that implied a want of feeling as well as 
want of sense in my disposition. 

' I told Valentine this, and said I would be his wife when 
he would. 

' This day Valentine told me that the license will permit 
him to make me his wife on Tuesday next, the 18th.' 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

FEOM THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK. 

The extreme caution with which I had to use my saw or 
fear of making a noise that would attract attention, if by 
chance Dr. Norman should take it into his head to go 
through the kitchen and coach-house into the stables, and 
the frequent pauses made for the purpose of observing what 
passed in the courtyard, made my operation very tedious. 
I had forgotten to provide myself with grease for my saw, 
and cheese was an indifferent substitute ; so that, despite 
all my care, the saw would give an occasional squeak that 
sent my heart up into my mouth, as the saying is. How- 
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ever, by two o'clock I had managed to get a two-foot length 
cut out of one plank, and was well satisfied with my labour. 
I could see now what I was at, and by pushing the straw 
on the further side of the partition aside I got full play for 
my saw. 

But before recommencing I opened my second bottle of 
beer, picking the cork out with my gimlet and pocket-knife, 
and satisfied my hunger with bread and cheese. During 
this repast I stood by the ivy-covered window and kept my 
eye on the court. Mrs. Norman had again come from the 
house and taken her seat. There she sat for a long time, 
watching the clouds as they slowly crept along the sky. In 
after days, when I was unable to move from my bed, and 
had no amusement but to watch the clouds freely moving 
over the beautiful heavens, and changing every moment 
from one pretty form to another, it gave me a notion of 
liberty and happiness that made my captivity and the 
monotony of forced stillness wonderfully sad, and nothing 
else. 

The dog having barked himself into exhaustion at the 
poor lady, lay down in the sun and watched her. I heard 
the clatter of Martha's plates as she washed them in the 
kitchen, and I had no doubt that Dr. Norman was back in 
his laboratory. I set to work again, and by the time light 
began to fade I got the second length cut out, leaving a hole 
at the bottom of the partition two feet long by about seven- 
teen inches deep — ample room for me to pass my body 
through. I could do no more that day, so I waited as 
patiently as I could for nightfall, making my plans, and 
setting down on a piece of paper the things I stood in need 
of — such as screws, a screwdriver, a note-book, and, above 
all, more beer than I had bought for this day's consumption. 

The moment I saw a light glimmering through the green 
blinds of .the laboratory, signifying that Dr. Norman was 
there, I descended to the ground floor, set my lantern where 
I could lay my hand on it readily, opened the door, slipped 
into the moat, shut the door carefully, and then, with my 
empty carpet-bag, got off as stealthily and as quickly as 
possible into the wood, where alone I felt perfectly safe. 

I reached Lipley, happily, before all the shops were 
closed, bought all that I wanted, enjoyed a pleasant half- 
hour in the alehouse discussing the latest murder, and then 
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returned to the Moat house. I got in without any accident, 
fastened the door, lit my dark lantern, and went to the 
upper story, where I found everything as I had left it. 
Light still glimmered through the green blinds, and there 
was a dim glow in a window of the wing opposite to me. 
I watched until the light disappeared in the laboratory, and 
another shone from a second window in the upper story 
opposite. As this light was more brilliant than the other, 
which yet shone through the white blinds, I concluded that 
this latter must be a night-light burning in Mrs. Norman's 
room. This was satisfactory, for, though I knew the house 
tolerably well, it was necessary that I should be quite 
certain which was Mrs. Norman's room and which the 
doctor's, and the night-light showing through the crack 
round the door would be a sure guide to me. 

I had suffered too much by haste before to be in a great 
hurry now. I wished to make sure of my approaches before 
entering into the west wing, so I resolved to do no more 
that night than to make myself comfortable. With this 
view I now set down my lantern handy, and, lying down 
full-length, wriggled my way through the hole in the parti- 
tion into the straw loft. I so arranged the door that it 
could not be opened, and then I made up a comfortable bed 
with the straw and composed myself to sleep with the con- 
sciousness that I must wake at daybreak. 

At daybreak I woke and made my way through the 
lofts and empty rooms in the south wing to the door open- 
ing on to the corridor in the west side. I just opened this 
door and glanced down the passage, then closed it again 
and returned to the straw-loft. Here I arranged the straw 
pretty much as I had found it, leaving a little opening to 
pass through. Then I wriggled back into the east wing 
through the hole, and, putting my arm back afterwards, 
drew the trusses together so as to close up the opening 
through which I had crawled. 

I now set myself to brace together the two lengths of 
board I had cut out by means of a back-piece fastened to 
them by screws, and so contrived it that it might be drawn 
into the opening from the other side of the partition, or 
placed in it on my side in such a manner as to conceal the 
work I had been at should the straw be removed. As I 
gave best part of the day to this — having nothing better to 
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do — I made a very fair job of it. One more important 
affair than this was to be done, but that took less time. I 
had to write to Mrs. Norman. 

After a good deal of thinking, I wrote these words in my 
note-book, tearing the page so that it could be taken out 
the moment it was needed : 

' A friend is here. If you wish to be free for ever, stand 
by the open window of your sitting-room at nine o'clock 
to-morrow morning.' 

The evening was terribly long, and it seemed as if Dr. 
Norman intended staying at his studies all the night ; 
however, it was not much later than eleven when he went 
to his room. I waited for fully another hour before 
quitting the east wing, during which time I made what 
preparations were necessary. Amongst the things I had 
bought on my last journey to Lipley were a pair of india- 
rubber goloshes. These I put on. I -buttoned my jacket 
close and lit my lantern. I also unfastened the door below, 
so that it could be opened from the outside ; for if by 
chance I should be discovered, it would never do to make 
my retreat by the way I came, as that would lead to the 
discovery of my secret entrance, and ruin any second 
attempt by that way. 

A little after twelve I began my business by withdrawing 
the hopper from the partition ; then, after another glance 
across the court, to see that no light was moving and none 
to be seen anywhere but in Mrs. Norman's room, I lay 
down and crawled through into the straw-loft. I drew the 
hopper into its place, and, throwing the light of the lantern 
upon it, was pleased to see how well it fitted, being 
perfectly unnoticeable without close examination. I set up 
the straw in its place, and then with the utmost caution felt 
my way from point to point through the south wing — 
feeling it safer to keep my lantern in my pocket until it 
should be absolutely needed. 

My only dread was that the door dividing the passage in 
the west wing from the south should be fastened, but this 
precaution had not been taken, and so I presently found 
myself in the inhabited part of the house, and within a 
dozen yards or so of Mrs. Norman's chamber, my heart 
bumping heavily with excitement. I passed the room 
where Captain Bromley had slept during his stay, and then 
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Martha's, and so came to the head of the stairs. Here I 
paused and listened; the ouly sound I could hear came from 
Martha's room : she was no more dumb than other people 
in her sleep. So far all was well. A few yards more and I 
should be at Mrs. Norman's door. But I had yet to provide 
for escape if flight were necessitated. I slipped carefully 
downstairs, my goloshes being a great comfort to me, 
entered the sitting-room, and set the window open. All 
was still outside, and a gentle rain falling. 

Leaving the sitting-room door open, I crept upstairs, and 
once more stood in the corridor. I waited till I felt calm 
and steady, and then stepped forward. A little streak of 
light along the floor showed Mrs. Norman's door. I was 
less than a yard from it when I felt something like a 
stretched thread touch my shin — it was so slight as not to 
alarm me, and I made another step forward. Now I was 
bending down to slip under the door the page torn from my 
note-book, when, with a creak, I heard a door open further 
down the passage and the continued jingle of an electric 
bell. All was dark, and I pulled myself up, feeling that I 
might yet make my escape in safety ; but, as fate would 
have it, in bending down my lantern had been pressed 
upward from my pocket, and now, as I straightened myself 
up, it fell on the floor with a clatter. I saw there was not 
a moment to spare, and turning about I bolted for the 
stairs. Just as I got my hand on the banister there was 
the sharp smack of a piatol, and then another and another, 
and feeling a smart sting on the back of my leg I knew I 
had been hit. That gave a little more celerity to my flight, 
and I got to the foot of the stairs in three steps and a 
tumble. I dashed through the sitting-room, flung myself 
into the window, and dropped down into the ditch, whence 
I got into the wood in less time than I have taken to write 
about it. There I stopped to get breath and strength — both 
of which had forsaken me at the same time — contrary to 
the usual rule ; but the cause of this was soon apparent. 

I had thought by the feel of it that the shot at most had 
scratched my skin ; but now, feeling my trousers stick cold 
and clammy to my leg, I knew that it was something more 
than that. I found that my flesh was torn badly. I bound 
up my wound as well as I could, and then set out for 
Lipley with the most gruesome feeling ; for here was I once 
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more beaten by Dr. Norman, my note being still in my 
hand, aud nothing for all the pains I had taken but a flesh 
wound. ' Is he right ?' I asked myself. ' Am I a 
blundering idiot ?' This was the despondency of weakness. 
I fainted twice before I got to Lipley, and then I dared not 
knock up the ale-house keeper, lest he should take me for a 
housebreaker. 

By the time he opened his house (which was on the out- 
skirts of the village) I could hardly stand, and had not 
strength to seek a pool of water where I might wash my 
hands of the blood on them. 

To make matters worse, I had smeared my face in 
putting my hands thoughtlessly to my forehead when I 
fainted ; so altogether I presented a pretty spectacle, and 
looked for nothing else than to be marched off to the lock- 
up on suspicion of having done away with somebody. 
However, come what might, I felt I must have help of 
some sort, so I staggered up to the landlord as he was 
taking down his shutters, and laid my hand on his arm. 

Turning round and seeing me, he dropped the shutter 
out of his hand, and for a minute or so stared at me in 
silence with his mouth agape. 

But faintness coming over me again, I staggered forward 
to lay hold of the door-post for support, when he came to 
his senses, laid hold of me with his big hands, and helped 
me into the house. 

There I went off, and when I again came to, I was lying 
on a decent bed with a white ceiling before my eyes. 

' What ha been doing, lad?' asked the landlord, bending 
over me ; ' nicking Squire Ludlow's game ?' 

I nodded, for he spoke in a sympathetic tone, that 
showed that he did not regard poaching as a heinous 
crime. 

I thowt so,' he said ; ' but it be a mortal shame as these 

ere c d keepers should be allowed to hre o'- balls at a 

po'r feller and take their goons also.' 

I made up a plausible story about being a novice at the 
game, and only going through the woods to see whether 
there was any game about, which he didn't believe, for he 
gave me credit for being an old hand at it, and liked me all 
the better for what he considered my cunning in pretending 
to be so ignorant of poaching. 
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I told him I could pay for all I had, and if it would be safe 
to send for a doctor I would like to have one, as I wanted to 
be on my legs again quickly. But he would not allow of 
having doctors in the place, who were no better than J.P s 
he declared, said he could do all that was necessary for me, 
and would set me up in a week. He, however, was not so 
clever as he thought, or I. as he declared, was more difficult 
to cure than most folks, and so at the end of the week I was 
still lying abed watching the clouds and fretting. 

By this time my anxiety grew unbearable, for though now 
my wound was certainly healing, I knew it must be a week 
at least before I could safely be up and about ; and while I 
was lying there my natural enemy, Dr. Norman, was having 
it all his own way. It was quite possible that he might 
succeed in killing his wife, and separating Captain Bromley 
and Miss Howard before their marriage could be brought 
about. 

I was anxious to hear from Miss Norton, for whom, in 
these hours of idleness, my feelings grew very tender, so I 
wrote a letter to Eliza, at Faulcondale, telling her I was ill, 
and asking her to come and see me, bringing any letters 
there might be at the post-office there. 

The simple creature came the very afternoon she received 
my letter, bringing a basket of cakes and fruit and a bottle 
of home-made wine (which I did not drink), and when she 
had kissed me, all the while blubbering and crying to see me 
so pale and thin, she gave me a letter she had got from the 
post. It was from Miss Norton, who wrote with a charming 
grace to tell me that arrangements were being made for the 
speedy marriage of Captain Bromley and Miss Howard, and 
asking me for news. 

But the thing of most importance was this. When Eliza 
had sighed off the last of her distress, and I got her to tell 
me what had been happening lately at Faulcondale, she 
astounded me by the information that Mr. Everleigh had 
called on Miss Trevor the day before to ask after his friends, 
whom he had heard were gone from that neighbourhood. I 
could think of nothing but that ; however, I contrived to be 
affectionate and talk of other matters with Eliza all the 
same, who promised to walk over and see me the next day 
if she could get out. 

After wondering what deep game Dr. Norman was at now 
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by this visit to Faulcondale, and thinking over it for some 
hours, I was suddenly struck with an idea for communicating 
with Mrs. Norman. 

I got up, and having procured paper and ink, I wrote in a 
bold hand, on a single sheet, so that the whole might be 
read at a glance : 

' If you wish to be rescued from death, return this by 
bearer.' 

This I enclosed in an envelope ; I wrote no address on the 
outside, and left the flap ungummed. This message I 
intended to send to Mrs. Norman by Eliza, and I fancy I 
may claim credit for ingenuity in the plan I proposed. 

I waited with impatience for the girl's coming, but I had 
to wait until Sunday. She sent me a letter on Thursday 
wetted with tears — I never knew such a girl for crying and 
laughing by turns — to say that Miss Trevor was angry with 
her for staying so long on Wednesday, and refused to let her 
go out again ; ' but I will sea yer on Sunda',' she concluded, 
' if i dye fur't.' 

The delay was no fault of hers, for she could not help 
being a fool, so I resolved not to be angry with her, especially 
as I stood in need of her help. But this waste of time, when 
it was so precious, galled me excessively. My impatience, 
however, did something towards restoring me to health, for 
I could no longer lie still in bed — where the artful landlord, 
under pretence of healing me, would have kept me ever so 
much longer in order to get money out of my pocket — and, 
as I was now merely suffering from weakness, the exercise I 
got gave me appetite and brought me round. 

On Sunday my country sweetheart came in her marvellous 
bonnet, her best skirts tucked up to show her stiff bombazine 
petticoat and thick man's boots to advantage — stars ! how 
the graceful and handsome Miss Norton would have scorned 
me for taking notice of such a rustic — her face bathed in 
perspiration with the haste she had made to get over the 
ten miles that divided her from me. She nearly smothered 
me with her embraces, and half a minute afterwards she was 
eating her share of a cake she had brought in her pocket. 
She was a picture — of a certain sort, and I would have liked 
a good artist to have caught her when I began to unfold my 
scheme to her — the perspiration still standing on her face 
like rain-drops on a poppy, her blue eyes wide open, with no 
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more expression in them than if they had been a couple of 
buttons, the crumbs of cake sticking on her thick red lips, 
and a good half of her white teeth — they were perfection, I 
admit — fairly revealed. 

I had already told her a tale suited to her intelligence to 
account for my having left Beauchamp Moat and fallen ill, 
and I now informed her that if my master would not take 
me back into his service I should have to enlist as a soldier 
and be shot for my country, which so moved the innocent 
creature that she forgot her cake and let the tears trickle 
down her cheeks, heedless of her stiff blue bow, on which 
they fell. 

' Now,' said I, ' I want you to take a letter to my master.' 

She started up at once. 

' We will walk together towards the Moat, and as we go 
I will make you" understand what you are to do.' 

She was eager to save me from a soldier's death — indeed, 
I believe she would have done anything I wished — and we 
started off at once. 

I foresaw what would happen, and told her that when she 
rang the gate-bell a servant would come out to her with a 
slate, on which was written : ' Write what you want.' On 
this slate she would write : ' I want to see Dr. Norman. I 
am Eliza from Faulcondale.' The servant would go away 
with the slate, and either Dr. Norman or Mrs. Norman 
would come out to the gate, and to one or the other of these 
two — but not to the servant — she was to give the sheet of 
paper that I had put in the envelope to keep clean. If the 
paper should be given back to her it would be a sign that it 
was all right, and I shouldn't have to go for a soldier, and 
she was to bring back the good news to me. 

I knew very well that Dr. Norman would be careful not 
to show himself to Eliza, as that would betray his identity 
with Mr. Everleigh, but I felt sure his curiosity and suspicion 
would not permit him to let her go away without knowing 
what she had come about. This he could not find out 
except through Mrs. Norman, for Eliza's handwriting was 
of such an extraordinary kind that it was as much as ever 
she would be able to crowd in the few words she had to 
write, using both sides of the slate. 

I repeated my instructions again and again — warning her 
especially against letting the paper go out of her hands into 
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the servant's — and so impressed her with the importance of 
carrying out my instructions carefully, that I felt at last the 
girl might be trusted to do this rather delicate mission. 

We separated when the gables of Beauchamp Moat were 
in sight, and as she plodded along the road I slipped into 
the wood and worked my way round to the west of the 
house, where, from behind a thicket, I could see what took 
place, though at too great a distance to hear what might be 
said. 

I got to my point of observation after the bell had rung, 
and just as Martha came through the gateway to the 
wicket. I could hear the dog, who during the day was 
fastened within the gateway so that communication should 
be open between the kitchen and the wicket, barking 
furiously all the while that my trusty Eliza was laboriously 
writing her message — full ten minutes, I believe. Then 
Martha took the slate, and disappeared. There was an 
interval of hve minutes or thereabouts, and then, as I had 
expected and hoped, Mrs. Norman came to the wicket — 
Martha standing in the gateway 

I saw Eliza pull the paper out of the envelope and put it 
in the lady's hand ; but from Eliza changing her position I 
could not see the result. However, I had reason to believe 
the scheme had succeeded, for presently Eliza turned about 
and ran off at the top of her speed in the direction she had 
come. 

When I overtook her she thrust the paper in my hand 
and flung her arms round my neck, crying : 

' You ain't to go a-soldiering, my dear sweetheart.' 

I asked her what Mrs. Norman had said. 

' Ne'er a w T ord,' she replied. ' She took the letter and 
read it, and then she looked at me curious like, and then 
she looked at the paper again, and then she put it into my 
hand and didn't say nothing. Only when I said, " You'll 
let Peters come back again, ma'am?" she nodded, and then 
off I ran.' 

I was glad to hear this, for it showed that Mrs. Norman 
had grasped some idea of explaining the girl's mission to 
her husband. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONTINUED FROM THE NARRATIVE OP THOMAS CRAIK. 

It may be supposed that I felt a little shaky when I again 
set out with the intention of getting into the Moat house. 
There was no knowing what mean devilry Dr. Norman 
might not have invented as safeguard and tell-tale, and I 
was not so well cured of my last wound as to be indifferent 
to another. I risked my life in this enterprise. It was 
only by good luck that I had escaped with a simple flesh 
wound ; the next bullet might lodge in me ; and it was 
certain the doctor would keep his pistol ready for me ; but 
I had a notion of getting at Mrs. Norman by a way where 
he could not lay his lines of telegraphic communication. I 
had yet to find whether I could get into the house by the 
way I had left open, and whether the cut in the partition 
had been discovered. 

One thing was in my favour : the doctor had not seen 
me, and my blood-marks, leading to the discovery of the 
way in which I escaped, might lead him to suppose that it 
was an ordinary thief, who had got into the house by the 
sitting-room window. 

There had been heavy thunder-storms during the day; 
the night was close and heavy and hot ; a thick mist had 
risen and lay along the valleys ; while the dense clouds that 
still hung over the sky added to the obscurity. I must have 
lost my way had it been less familiar to me, but I had no 
occasion on such a dark night as this to leave the road until 
I came to the opening in the woods in which the house 
stood. 

I skirted the edge of the woods, feeling my way as I went, 
for there was no seeing, until I came upon the little stream 
that ran down the hill on the north side of the house. Then 
I knew where I was. I crossed the water, went on for a 
dozen yards as I reckoned, and turning down at a right 
angle, presently saw the dark mass of the house looming 
through the mist ; another step or two brought me to the edge 
of the moat, and feeling my way first a little south and then 
to the north, I came upon the brickwork that had served as 
a support for the wooden bridge. Then I had only to slip 
into the ditch, cross it, and I should come to the old door. 
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I sat down, and launching myself off as I had done before, 
slipped into the moat. But here was a surprise for me that 
took all the breath out of my body : the moat was no longer 
empty. 

There was no stopping myself — I went down until my 
feet touched the bottom, and the water was up to my arm- 
pits. I stood gasping there for a couple of minutes, unde- 
cided what to do — whether to scramble back or to go on. I 
could get no wetter, and the ditch I knew was no deeper on 
the other side, for some rubbish there formed a heap which 
made an entrance by the door easier. I waded on, cursing 
the ingenuity of Dr. Norman. 

If there was any consolation to be got from being half 
drowned, it was this : the doctor had not suspected my 
secret, and had turned the water of the stream into the 
moat to stop would-be thieves from entering by the windows 
on the west side. There was further proof of this in the 
door being as I left it — unfastened ; which it certainly 
would not have been had he known the real facts of the 
case. I opened the door, dragged myself up, and then 
groped my way to the upper floor. The matches in my 
pocket were wet, of course, and the new lantern I had 
brought with me was useless. I felt about for my hopper, 
and had the satisfaction of finding that as I had left it. 
Then I took off my clothes, wrung them as dry as I could, 
stuck them about wherever they would hang, and drawing 
out the hopper, crept into the loft and smothered myself in 
straw, in which I slept with tolerable comfort until the 
morning. 

I dressed myself in my damp clothes, and not wishing to 
make them wetter than they were, I looked about for a 
means of crossing the moat otherwise than on the last 
occasion. There was no time to lose, for it was already 
lighter than I wished, and Martha was seldom down later 
than six. 

I found a tolerably sound piece of board about eight feet 
long, and carried it down to the door. As I have said, the 
brickwork which had held the bridge still stood, and my 
piece of board reached the pier in the middle with a foot to 
spare ; by this means I got on to the pier, taking care to 
close the door well after me ; and standing on that, I drew 
over the board and dropped it across to the further edge of 
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the moat, and thus I got over dry foot. I carried the board 
up into the wood and thrust it amongst the herbage by the 
side of the stream for future use. 

I passed the day at Faulcondale instead of Lipley, for my 
landlord was just curious enough about my affairs to take 
it into his head to watch me in my expeditions. There I 
provided myself with all I needed, and shortly after mid- 
night I once more entered Beauchamp Moat, making use of 
the board to get in without a wetting, and drawing it in 
after me. 

By the light of my dark lantern I arranged my store of 
food — I had brought as much as I could carry — so that the 
rats, of which there were abundance, couldn't get at the 
eatables ; and then, being anything but sleepy, for I had 
taken a long rest in the afternoon, I sat down to reflect. 
One would think that former experience had led me to 
shrink from more risk than could possibly be avoided ; but 
it was not at all so. My passion for adventure grew stronger 
by the difficulties in this undertaking ; moreover, I was 
piqued by the advantage Dr. Norman had hitherto won over 
me, and I thirsted to take my revenge and get the better of 
him. And so, sitting there with nothing between me and 
Mrs. Norman's room but a certain length of passage and a 
wooden hopper, I was tempted strongly to adventure that 
way with a view to slipping under her door the letter I had 
already written. I was not fearful of being again betrayed 
by Dr. Norman's electric apparatus, knowing exactly where 
my leg had struck the thread, and having my lantern to 
look for it ; but when I thought of my ducking in the moat, 
and the ingenuity with which the doctor contrived to meet 
all dangers, and reflected on the grave importance of soon 
getting more money, prudence prevailed, and I abandoned 
this project. And lucky for me it was that I did so, for that 
attempt would surely have been my last had I made it. 
This I discovered the next morning. 

A little before six, as I was looking from the ivied window 
to see if Martha was yet about, the kitchen door opened, 
and Dr. Norman, in his slippers and dressing-gown, came 
into the court. He stopped by the dog-kennel, and called ; 
then from the house the villainous-looking dog crept out, 
and slunk up to him to be attached to the chain. The beast 
was now allowed the run of the house at night, thus securing 
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Mrs. Norman in her room, preventing her from leaving it, 
or others from communicating with her. This settled the 
question as to how Mrs. Norman was to be approached. 

I spent all the day in studying the means at my disposal, 
and making preparations for my next attempt ; and I 
watched the approach of night with anxiety. A breeze had 
sprung up and cleared the clouds and mist away. It was 
an important change for me. The moon rose about nine, 
and shone with such unpleasant brilliancy that I determined 
to postpone my venture to another night, when the weather 
might be more favourable to the hazardous undertaking. 
And so with reluctance I lay down on my straw bed to 
sleep. But I could not sleep for thinking of the oppor- 
tunities I had let slip, the time wasted in following a wrong 
scent, the skill with which Dr. Norman had twisted me 
round his finger (shooting me through the leg into the 
bargain), the importance of expedition, etc., etc. ; and these 
reflections tormented me to such a degree that at length I 
could no longer lie still, and jumping up, I went to the 
window to see if by chance any clouds had sprung up. 
There was not a trace of cloud anywhere, and the moon 
shone more brilliantly than ever. It looked like set fine, 
and I said to myself that I might have to lie in the straw 
for a fortnight if I waited for a more favourable night. 

Looking round the court, I found all still and dark, except 
where the moonlight fell on part of the west and north 
wings. It seemed tome that I had been lying on the straw 
four or five hours, and I concluded that it must be about 
two o'clock. All I had to fear was that Dr. Norman might 
accidentally wake and come to the window during the next 
half- hour. That was most unlikely — and an accident which 
might occur at any time, and must be included amongst the 
hazards of my enterprise. And being on this train of 
reasoning, with impatience and wishes allied to support my 
argument, it was not long before I came to the belief that 
no time could be better than the present for the work to 
be done. 

I had already written the letter to be given to Mrs. 
Norman, and attached to it a dozen yards of twine, and I 
now examined it once more to be sure that the knots were 
secure, and the hook at the other end of the twine well 
secured ; and putting it in an inside pocket that it might 

12 
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not meet with the same accident that came to my lantern, I 
buttoned up my coat and made a start. 

The arrangements I had made enabled me to climb with- 
out difficulty from the floor to the roof tree, and making my 
way through the ivy, I presently got outside on the gable 
ridge. I had part of the east, the whole of the south, and 
two-thirds of the west wings to pass, before getting over 
Mrs. Norman's room. When I got to the angle formed by 
the east and south wings, I stopped in my course and looked 
down. I could see my shadow cut out clearly on the court- 
yard — the moon being now over my left shoulder. In the 
opposite angle of the house was Dr. Norman's room. The 
window was open. Now, if anything should induce him to 
come to his window, it would be all over with me, for there 
I sat on the roof-top in the moonlight as fair a mark to shoot 
at as any sportsman could wish for — and no escape. This 
consideration urged me onward, and on my hands and knees 
I crawled along the ridge-tiles as fast as I dared. 

Halfway along the south roof I stopped, for a rotten 
ridge-tile snapped with disagreeable clearness under my 
weight, and a pellet of mortar fell with a ' tapple, tapple, 
tapple,' down the tiles, and a ' clink ' into the gutter under 
the eaves. With my hair bristling I glanced down into the 
court. To my horror I perceived there was a light in the 
laboratory ; for I had come to a position whence I could see 
the whole of the north wing. From the window in the east 
wing I had only commanded that part upon which the 
moon shone ; but now I saw the end, which was still in 
shadow, and there alone the light within was visible through 
the green blinds. 

At that moment the clock in the kitchen struck, and to 
my strained ear every beat was audible. It struck twelve ; 
my impatience had misled me by a couple of hours. What 
was the price I might have to pay for this last mistake? 
Obviously Dr. Norman was still in the laboratory ; I was 
exactly opposite. If he came to the window, alarmed by 
the rattle over the tiles, and by the growling of the dog 
below, he could scarcely fail to see me. He might already 
have seen me ! In another moment I might see him step 
out into the moonlight in the courtyard, pistol in hand, to 
pick me off with no more ceremony than if I were a cat. I 
had such a lively dread of another bullet, that I resolved 
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that if the worst came to the worst I would slide down the 
roof and drop into the moat, and chance what might befall 
me in the descent. 

But happily there was no immediate necessity for this 
proceeding ; the noise had failed to alarm Dr. Norman ; so, 
after a few minutes of fearful suspense, I arranged the 
broken tile so that it should not fall, and pursued my way 
to the end of the south wing, and there I felt that the chief 
danger was passed, for now the doctor would need to cross 
the courtyard to see me. I got to a stack of chimneys iu 
the west wing, and now I felt absolutely safe, for not only 
would the brickwork help to conceal me, but it would pro- 
tect me from bullets in case of discovery. 

About half-past twelve I heard the rattle of a window 
below, and this I concluded must be the doctor's, which I 
had noticed was wide open when T last looked at it, but 
that did not tempt me to hurry my operations. I waited 
until the kitchen clock struck two, and then I went back a 
certain distance to be sure there was no light in the 
laboratory before making the final move. Eeassured by my 
observations, I crawled back to the chimney-stack, got 
round it with a little ticklish climbing, and then went 
onwards, counting the ridge tiles as I went, and stopping 
when I reached the forty-sixth. This, as I knew by exami- 
nations made from a window in the opposite wing during 
the day, was exactly over the middle of Mrs. Norman's 
bedroom window. I pulled out my letter, unwound the 
string, and holding the end with the hook in my hand, I 
threw the letter, which I had weighted with a few nails, 
out in a straight line towards the court, for the pitch of the 
roof and the gutter under the eaves would not permit of its 
being slid down as I had at first purposed. I heard it tap 
against the wall of the house, then I drew it up carefully 
until I saw one corner of the envelope pricking up in front 
of the gutter, when I put out a length of string sufficient to 
reach, as I calculated, about half-way down the window, 
wound up the rest and tied it in a loop, and fixed the hook 
under the edge of the ridge tile. This done, I carefully 
crawled back along the roof, and at length arrived safely at 
the ivy-covered point from which 1 had started. From 
thence I could see my letter hanging in front of Mrs. 
Norman's window, and exactly where I wished it to be. 
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She could not draw up her blind in the morning without 
seeing it. 

There was still the possibility of its being discovered 
before Mrs. Norman rose, but that possibility was slight. 
Dr. Norman would have to lean out of his window or look 
up from the courtyard to catch sight of it, and it was not 
bis habit to stare about aimlessly. As for Martha, she kept 
her window constantly closed, and in the mornirjg had too 
much to do to occupy herself with looking after things that 
did not concern her. Nevertheless, I watched the course of 
events with considerable anxiety from my screen of ivy in 
the east wing. 

At six o'clock Dr. Norman came down in his dressing- 
gown, fastened the dog to his kennel, and returned to the 
house. The # blind of his window was not raised, so I 
concluded that he had gone back to bed. 

Soon after that Martha came from the kitchen with mats 
to shake, and went back again. At half-past seven the 
blind of Mrs. Norman's window rose. I held my breath for 
a couple of minutes in fear lest the letter might escape 
notice ; it came again in a sigh of relief as the window was 
pushed back, and Mrs. Norman took the letter in her hand 
and read the address. She leaned forward, glanced 
towards her husband's window and down in the court, then 
slipped the string off the letter. This is what I had written 
in the letter : 

' A friend is at hand. He has already risked his life in 
your behalf. He will risk it again to help you, though he 
should once more be shot in the attempt. But nothing can 
be done to save you unless you help to save yourself. You 
must follow these instructions if you wish to escape. Cut 
the string with which this was let down, as high up as you 
can reach, that it may not be seen. In the course of the 
day write a few words saying that you go in fear of your 
life, that you are not allowed to write freely to your friends, 
and asking to be released from your husband. Wait until 
you are absolutely sure that Dr. Norman and Martha are 
asleep to-morrow night, then tie your letter to the end of 
the string hanging from the eaves. If this is not prac- 
ticable, wait until you see a fresh string with a weight at 
the end lowered, then tie it to that. Twenty-four hours 
after this you shall be free.' 
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A couple of minutes passed, and then Mrs. Norman again 
came to the window, and after making sure that no one 
observed her, she raised her hands and cut off the string 
with a pair of scissors above the level of the casement. I 
was in ecstasies, and, rendered audacious by success, took 
my board, bridged the moat, and got away through the 
woods unseen, though at a risk which (considering that the 
people of the house were now up and about) was not far 
short of foolhardiness. 

It was after midnight when I again entered the house. 
The moon again was excessively bright, and I distinctly 
saw something white at the end of the string under the 
eaves. More than that, I saw Mrs. Norman's face from 
time to time at the window. This showed that Dr. Norman 
was no longer up ; but I waited as patiently as I could 
until the clock struck one before I ventured to leave the 
ruined wing, and creep up through the ivy to the solid roof. 
To Mrs. Norman, watching at her window, I must have 
looked weird and ghostly indeed, rising up against the 
moonlight. I saw her as I crept along standing by the 
window with her hands clasped, and I stopped to take off 
my cap. I got round without accident and drew up the 
letter, which was tied to the end of the string. When I 
returned to my starting place, I held it up in the moonlight 
to show Mrs. Norman that I had it safe. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OP THE REV. DR. BULLEN. 

It was between four and five in the morning of the 18th 
September that I was aroused by a violent ring at the 
garden-bell, and, scarce awake, turned out of my bed and 
went to the window. The bell rang again before I could 
throw up the sash, though I had lost so little time that my 
senses were still dull with sleep. 

' Dr. Bullen,' cried a man's voice. 

' Here am I,' I replied. 

' I've something important to tell you, sir ; for the love 
of heaven ' (or some such apostrophe) ' come down at 
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I did not recognise the speaker in the gray light, the 
moon being sunk behind the elms ; but I made no doubt his 
business concerned Mrs. Norman, for the misfortunes of 
this unhappy lady weighed heavily on my mind, and 
despite some reassuring correspondence shown me by 
Captain Bromley, I took a gloomy view of her position, and 
never went to bed without assuring myself that the spare 
room was. ready for her use should she come to me again 
for shelter. 

I slipped on a pair of slippers and my gown, ran down- 
stairs with all speed, and opening the door, perceived that 
my visitor was the young man Peters, who had done so 
much to save Mrs. Norman on the day I by an ill chance 
suffered her to fall into the hands of her husband. I took 
him into the parlour, where he told me a marvellous tale of 
the efforts he Had been making to get from Mrs. Norman a 
true and free statement of her condition, which, if it be but 
half true, shows a degree of courage and devotion not often 
reached by young men of his class in these days. 

' Well,' said I, when he had recounted his last exploit, 
' and have you managed to keep the letter safe and sound ?' 

' Yes, sir,' he replied, pulling it out of his pocket, and 
clapping it in my hand ; ' and there it is.' 

I took the letter to the window, and made out these words 
(or some similar in sense), written in trembling and weak 
characters : 

' I am not mad. Is it not proof enough that I know my 
name is Edith, and that I am married to Norman Norman ? 
"Were I mad, could I be conscious of all the misery I have 
to endure? I am imprisoned here, and my husband is 
goading me to destruction. I have written letters imploring 
help, and given them to Martha, to the tradespeople, and to 
beggars ; I have thrown them in the road, hoping they would 
be picked up by strangers ; all have been returned to me to 
show me there is no hope of escape — all except that which 
I wrote under my husband's direction, and with the hope of 
obtaining his mercy. The misery of my life is inconceiv- 
able ; I can bear it no longer. 

' You say that in twenty-four hours I shall be free. It is 
my last hope. If it fail, I will put au end to my wretched 
life. I will wait twenty-four hours from the time this is 
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taken. May God have mercy upon me for what I do after 
that in despair, for my misery is no longer to be endured. 

' Edith Nohman. 
Septemhtr \~tth, 1884.' 

' What is this,' I asked, looking up from the letter when I 
had read it, ' about being free in twenty-four hours ? Who 
has made that promise ?' 

The young man admitted that he had done so, and his 
sheepish air seemed to imply that he had made the promise 
in a spirit of bravado and boastfuluess ; but he justified it by 
saying it was necessary to inspire confidence and hope in 
order to get a reply to his letter. 

' But,' said I, ' what is the use of the letter without means 
to rescue the lady ?' 

' Why, sir, that letter supplies the means,' he replied ; 
' for surely, if you will be so good as to show that to a 
justice of the peace, he will give you a warrant to get Mrs. 
Norman released.' 

I shook my head, for I knew something more of our 
county justices than to credit them with so much common- 
sense. For these worthy gentlemen are so impressed with 
the majesty of the letter of the law, that they are somewhat 
dull to the spirit of justice, and for fear of overstepping the 
former they will, more frequently than not, stop short of the 
latter — except where rabbits or their own rights are con- 
cerned. 

' There is not a justice of the peace in this county,' said 
I, ' who could make up his mind in twenty-four days to take 
the responsibility of such an act on his shoulders.' 

Then, looking at my clock, I saw that it would be time 
saved to go up to London for justice rather than to puddle 
about the country hunting up justice with no stronger claim 
than this poor lady's letter. For certainly, if Valentine 
Bromley, thought I, is the man I take him to be, he'll no 
sooner see this letter than he'll take justice in his own hands, 
and, with a couple of good strong navvies, force that prison 
and get out his suffering sister. That was my idea of justice, 
and how I should have acted in his place. 

' Come, my lad,' said I, ' let us bustle about and lose no 
time. We're committed to save this lady in twenty-four 
hours, and save her we must. Therefore, run you down to 
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the George Hotel at Lipley, and fetch a sound chaise and a 
decent horse, while I get into my clothes. Here,' said I, 
taking a card out of my desk and two bright half-crowns, 
' give this card to the folk at the hotel, and say I must have 
a trap to take me to Barstow at once, on a matter of life 
and death, and you won't have to wait long. These five 
shillings you may put in your pocket, for you have deserved 
them.' 

The lad did not wait to bandy words over the matter, but 
tripped off like a lamplighter. 

I dressed myself, wrote out some instructions for Eliza- 
beth, took a hearty drink of milk in the larder, cut myself a 
hunch of bread to eat on the road, and was out against the 
garden-gate by the time Peters, with a lad from the George, 
came up in a dog- cart at a gallop. 

' I shall be 'back with help before nightfall,' said I to 
Peters. 

' But if you're not, sir ?' said he inquiringly. 

' Then, my lad,' I replied, ' it will be your duty to do what 
lays in your power for this lady. You may be able to convey 
another note to her begging her to have patience.' 

' But supposing I do better than that, sir — suppose I get 
her out of that house.' 

' Then,' said I, putting into his hand the door-key of 
my house, which I carry in my pocket habitually, ' then you 
may bring her here, and hold my house as a castle till 
succour comes.' 

It was eleven o'clock by the time the train got into the 
London terminus, and past mid-day when the cabman pulled 
up before Fairlawn House. 

I ran up the drive, knocked at the door, and asked to see 
Captain Bromley. 

' Oh, sir,' replied the smart maid, with an arch smile, 
' you're half an hour too late : they went off at half-past 
eleven.' 

'Went off? they? where? who?' 

' Why, sir, Mr. "Valentine and Miss Howard, who is his 
wife by this time, I dare say, for they went off to be 
married.' 

I remembered now that this, being the 18th, was the day 
appointed for the marriage, of which Valentine had written 
me, kindly inviting me to be of the small party — a fact which 
I had quite overlooked in thinking of Mrs. Norman. 
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I learnt from the girl the name of the church at which 
the young people were to be married, and bade the cabman 
drive me thither, for my news could not be kept back from 
Valentine and his bride, though it should enforce a post- 
ponement of their happiness. Before I could get to the 
church, Valentine and Dorothea were man and wife. 

The sexton was closing the door of the church as I 
arrived. 

' A lady and gentleman are here being married,' said I. 

' It's done, sir,' he replied ; ' all over ! and they've been 
gone this five minutes.' 

' Do you know where ?' I asked. 

' I believe, sir, as they've gone down to the railway-station; 
but if you'd like to see the clergyman as united 'em •' 

I would not wait for that, but getting into the cab, told 
the driver to take me to the station ; my inquiries there were 
fruitless. Valentine and his wife were in plain morning 
dress, and I saw on the platform a dozen of such ladies and 
gentlemen, while every few minutes brought a change of 
faces with the incoming trains. 

It was past two when I got back to Fairlawn. A close 
carriage stood before the door. A couple of servants were 
talking in a whisper on the steps. The maid who had spoken 
to me before came forward with a scared face as I stepped 
out of the cab. 

' Have you found them, sir ?' she asked. 

I shook my head. 

' Well, there now,' said she, brightening up. ' I'm sure I 
am glad of it for their sakes.' 

' Why ? What has happened ?' I asked. 

' Oh, don't you know, sir ? But there, of course you 
don't, for it's happened since you were here — Mrs. Bromley 
has had another attack, and she is dying.' 

' Who is with her ?' 

' No one but the two doctors, and I heard them say 
nothing could be done, and it's all over this time.' 

' And where is her son gone ?' I asked. 

The girl looked at me with her sly eyes in doubt a 
moment, and then said she did not know. But I saw this 
was not true, and that with a girl's sentimental sympathy 
she did not wish to convey this sad news to the newly- 
married couple. The only person, she said, who could have 
told me was Mrs. Bromley, but she could no longer speak. 
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I asked if she knew when Captain Bromley and Mrs. 
Valentine were expected to return. 

' To-morrow,' she replied. 

' Surely, my dear,' said I, ' he would not leave his mother 
even for a day in her critical state of health, without giving 
instructions as to where he might be found in case of neces- 
sity !' 

The girl grew red, and in confusion left me, saying she 
would ask of another servant. After keeping me some 
time, she came back to tell me that Captain Bromley had 
gone to Eichmond, and was to be found at the Eoyal 
George. Thus was another precious half-hour lost, and by 
a little under that space did I miss Valentine at Eichmond, 
where, at the hotel, I learnt that the party had gone out in 
a carriage, and were to return for a seven o'clock dinner. 

Eeferring to a time-table, I found the train to Barstow, 
which must be taken to save Mrs. Norman, left London at 
7.45, and to catch that it was necessary to leave Eichmond 
not later than 6.45. 

I ordered some refreshment, and wrote a letter to Valen- 
tine, telling him my errand — an unthankful and dolorous 
one, indeed. I waited until ten minutes to seven, and then, 
seeing no sign of their return, I left my letter with the 
waiter, to be given to Captain Bromley, and hurried off to 
the station. 

I got a fly at Barstow ; nevertheless, it was half-past 
twelve by the time I reached Orwell. Thence, by the 
nearest way across the hills, it was an hour's smart walk- 
ing, and by road pretty nearly as long a drive, to Beauchamp 
Moat. There was not a minute to spare. My good old 
servant, Elizabeth, came to the door the moment I knocked. 

' Has anyone called — is anybody here ?' I asked. 

' No, sir,' she replied. ' A messenger brought this, and 
that is all.' 

She put a telegram in my hand, and I read it while she 
ran off to find my thick stick. For it was now clear I must 
take the matter in my own hands. The telegram was from 
Valentine Bromley, and sent from Eichmond. He said 
briefly that he would come as soon as possible — that meant 
that he could only come when it was too late to be of use. 
But how could it be otherwise ? His first duty was to re- 
turn to the bedside of his mother. The flyman was yet at 
the gate waiting to be paid. 
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' You can go home by the old London Eoad,' I said to 
him. 

' Well, sir,' says he, ' it's a long way round, and it's a 
rum road at night ; but it is pretty clear, and if so be you 
want me to go that way, sir ' 

' I do,' said I, ' and I will pay you for the extra work ; 
drive on until you come to the old house with a moat 
round it.' 

' Oh, Beecham Moat ! I know that. All right, sir.' 

I bade him drive as quickly as his horse would go, and 
took my seat. 

Not the least difficult part of my undertaking lay before 
me. I had to wake Dr. Norman and insist upon his making 
provision to deter his wife from committing violence upon 
herself. 

I resolved, if necessary, to force my way into the house, 
and stay there until Captain Bromley came. 

The only thing that should prevent me was physical force, 
and I felt myself and my oak stick a match for the slim 
doctor. But even if I did not succeed in that, the very 
ringing of the bell and the sound of my voice at this hour 
would convince Mrs. Norman that help was at hand, and so 
inspire her with hope. I ran the risk of getting into trouble 
with my bishop by taking the law into my hands ; but 
bishop or no bishop, I could not disregard the possibility of 
evil befalling one of my parishioners. 

As I sat revolving these things in my mind, I perceived 
through the windows in the front of the fly that my driver 
had risen from his seat and was standing on tiptoe, with 
one hand on the top of the carriage. But presently he sat 
down again and lit his pipe. 

We were now in the old London Road, and rather less 
than four miles from the Moat. A smart wind had sprung 
up, and brought up a few clouds in the sky. But the moon 
shone fair and bright the greater part of the time. A big 
cumulus cloud was just creeping over the edge of the moon, 
when up jumped my coachman once more with his pipe in 
his hand, and though the cloud threw the country round 
into obscurity, he stood still. 

I put my head out of the window, and asked what was 
the matter. 

' There's a rick a-fire over there, or I'm a Dutchman,' he 
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replied, pointing ahead with his pipe. ' I thought I smelt 
'um five minutes ago.' 

I craned my neck out as far as I could, and, looking in 
the direction indicated, I saw a glow over the pine-woods ; 
it pulsated almost like a northern light, and I should have 
attributed the glow to that phenomenon but for a smell of 
burning that came down on the breeze. 

' It's a jolly big rick, too,' said the coachman. 

' Why,' said I, ' there is never a rick-yard between Lipley 
and Faulcondale that I know of, and no farmhouse nor 
building of any kind except Beauchamp Moat.' 

'Then it's Beecham Moat that's a-fire,' replied he 
sententiously. 

He flogged his horse into a gallop, greatly excited (and 
pleased too, it seemed to me) with the prospect of seeing the 
house in flames, and I continued to crane out of window, 
with I know not what new fears and apprehensions, until 
we entered the fir wood. There, sitting in the fly and 
looking through the front windows, I could see, at the end 
of the vista formed by the straight cutting through the 
wood, the red glow of the fire growing every moment more 
distinct. Before long the light was obscured, and a dense 
volume of smoke enveloped us, causing the eyes to smart, 
and tickling the throat. This drew forth a facetious remark 
from the coachman, and in high glee he whipped the horse 
more vigorously than before. 

And now objects in the road were made visible by the 
reflected glow from the sky above, and under the fir-trees 
the ground was flicked here and there with patches of light ; 
again a cloud of smoke, thicker and more pungent, blew 
down, choking me, and obliging me to shut my eyes, and 
then, as it cleared off, and I looked up, I saw sparks eddy- 
ing in the air, and an ember as long as my little finger 
flickered down past the window. 

' Oh, my eye ! here's a good 'un !' exclaimed the driver, 
after a fit of coughing, caused by the stifling smoke, but 
cheerfully, as if it were a pleasant sensation. 

And then we came to a part where the falling of sparks 
frightened the horse, and despite the cries and flogging of 
the driver, the beast stood still, trembling and snorting. I 
leapt out, and ran on until I came to the opening in which 
the moated house stood, and there a terrible sight burst 
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upon me. The whole of what I may call the west and 
north wings were in flames, and the fire was bursting out 
of the windows in the south wing and up through the open 
roof on the north end of the ruined side. The greatest body 
of flame rose from the corner of the west wing, in which 
Mrs. Norman's and Dr. Norman's bedrooms were situated. 
The walls were chiefly of timber, with plaster and brickwork 
between. The latter had, for the most part, given way and 
fallen out, leaving, as it were, nothing but the skeleton of 
the building in that portion standing. The lighter timbers 
of the roof had fallen in, but the heavier joists and beams 
forming the flooring of the upper story, tough yet and solid, 
stood out and made a kind of gridiron, through which the 
flames from the lower story shot up, carrying a myriad of 
burning embers and sparks that floated above like a swarm 
of fire-flies. 

It was clear that unless the doctor and his wife had 
escaped from their rooms they must have been utterly 
destroyed long ere now. It astonished me then to see the 
fire so much fiercer in this part than elsewhere, and I could 
not make out what fed such a vast body of flame ; for it was 
not until the inquest that I learnt how the lower rooms had 
been used by Peters as a carpenter's shop, and contained a 
great quantity of light planks, shavings, etc. 

It was indeed a terrible, yet a grand sight, and the 
splendour of it was increased by the water which filled the 
moat, and reflected the raging flames and clouds of sparks 
above like a mirror dulled now and then by puffs of steam, 
as a blazing beam fell hissing into it. And this steam 
seemed to invigorate the fire, and it was curious to see how 
the flames curled and twisted, and shot out hither and 
thither, seeking, as it were, for fresh food, dropping fiery 
saliva, licking the woodwork, and leaving the trace of its 
destroying tongue, as it darted away in greedy impatience 
lest anything should escape. The heat, albeit I was well 
on the windward side of the fire, was terrible, so that at 
times when the breeze lulled I had to screen my face with 
my hat, and fall back some paces. I cast my eye about in 
all directions, to see if I could find anywhere the poor crea- 
ture whom I had come there to serve — alas ! too late. But 
except myself there seemed to be no living soul there, until 
the coachman, who had forsaken his fly and horse, came 
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up. But that which gave me some hope was that the 
hooded gig had been drawn out, and stood at some little 
distance from the moat. 

' Surely,' thought I, ' if there was time to rescue this 
thing from destruction, all hope of Mrs. Norman's deliver- 
ance is not lost.' 

"Whilst I was contemplating the scene which I was power- 
less in any way to alter, a hand was laid upon my arm, 
and, turning about, I discovered the deaf mute by my side. 

' Your mistress — where is she ?' I asked, forgetting for 
the moment her incapacity to understand or answer me. 

She shook her head ; but had she possessed the faculty of 
speech, I could not have heard her there for the roar of the 
flames, the crackling of the timbers, and the continual 
hissing as embers, brickwork, and molten lead tumbled into 
the water. I drew her away from the heat, for the flames 
were now bursting out of the south wing from the water's 
edge to the roof, and with what composure I could muster 
I proceeded to question her in the deaf-mute alphabet. 

' Your mistress?' I asked. 

She shook her head, and pointed into the flames still 
raging in the west wing. 

' Your master ?' I next asked. 

' In London,' she replied. 

' Are you sure your mistress had not escaped ?' 

She nodded, and then informed me that her mistress 
could not pass the dog. He was alive long after the fire 
broke out, and raging at his chain. No one could have 
passed. His kennel was in the gateway. He was suffo- 
cated not a quarter of an hour ago, when the fire was close 
to the gate. 

' How did you pass ?' 

' I was not in there when the fire broke out,' she replied. 

By a tedious series of questions and answers, I learnt 
that in the afternoon she had driven to Barstow with Dr. 
Norman, and left him at the station, where she was to seek 
him in the morning. Before leaving the Moat, the doctor, 
who alone dared to approach the dog, had drawn the 
kennel into the court to allow of her entering by the gate- 
way ; when she returned, she found that the beast had 
dragged the kennel into the gateway, and rendered it impos- 
sible for her to pass. She had tied up the horse in the 
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wood, and at nightfall had made herself comfortable in the 
gig. There she had fallen asleep, and been awoke by the 
glare of light. The west wing was then in flames. The 
wicket, of which she had the key, was shut, and the dog 
was raging in the gateway. 

The story seemed improbable, and I could not believe the 
woman. Nay, I went so far as to accuse her in my mind 
of having fired the house and destroyed Mrs. Norman. 
Heaven forgive me ! 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY. 

I do not desire to extenuate my faults. I wish only to 
narrate the terrible events that occurred in the month of 
November, and later, impartially, and to give a clear 
account of the circumstances which guided me step by step 
towards my ruin, that I may be judged not more harshly 
than my offence requires. 

On the 18th September, Valentine Bromley made me his 
wife. We were married by special license, and quite 
privately. 

' Is there no one you would like to be present ?' Valentine 
asked. 

' No, dear,' I answered; 'no one but Miss Trevor and 
my guardian. And you,' I added, ' you have no friends?' 

' None that I care to ask,' he replied. ' It must needs be 
a prosaic wedding, Doris ; the poetry will come after.' 

I was quite content that it should be so. Mrs. Bromley's 
critical state of health was not consistent with rejoicing — 
except of that kind which dwells quietly in the heart. 

Before going to church we went into Mrs. Bromley's 
room to bid her good-bye. She joined our hands and said, 
' God bless you both.' Esther Norton promised not to leave 
her room until we returned. 

Then we went to the church — Valentine and I — with 
Miss Trevor and our dear old professor. Besides ourselves, 
no one was present at the ceremony, except the clergyman, 
his clerk, and a pew-opener. When the ring was on my 
finger, and Valentine, kissing me, said, ' You are my wife 
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now, darling,' I felt that I was now indeed a woman, and 
that my real life had begun. That brought serious thoughts 
to my mind, but I was very happy at the same time, and I 
spoke with my whole heart when I said to Valentine, ' I 
will try to be a good wife, love.' 

The carriage that had brought us to the church took us 
on to Eichmond. There we had lunch, and the professor, 
who had been very gay, made a little speech full of pretty 
sentiment and kindly feeling. Afterwards we went for a 
drive through the lovely park, and coming to a village 
beside the water, Valentine found a boat, and he and the 
professor rowed us up-stream. My guardian was not a 
good rower, but that only made it more amusing ; nobody 
laughed more than he at the mistakes he made. Coming 
back I took an oar, and when I got accustomed to the 
exercise, I enjoyed it greatly. It was the happiest after- 
noon I had ever had. 

It was late when we returned to the hotel, where we were 
to dine. 

The waiter handed two letters to Valentine. He took 
them to the window to read, the light being faint. His 
back was to us, but I saw he had received a shock. His 
hand holding the paper dropped by his side, and he bowed 
his head in silence. I went to his side. 

' My mother is gone,' he said in a broken voice, putting 
the paper in my hand. It was a telegram from Esther 
Norton. 

While I read it he broke open the other envelope. It 
contained two sheets of paper. He stifled an exclamation 
as he read one and the other. Then without a word he put 
them in my hands. One was a short note from Dr. Bullen, 
the other was a message written by Mrs. Norman. 

' You must go at once, dear,' I said. 

' Yes,' he answered ; and going quickly to the door, he 
ordered the horses to be put in the carriage. 

While this was being done he looked in the time-table, 
and wrote down some figures. It was eight o'clock when 
we reached Fairlawn. Norton told us that Mrs. Bromley 
had fallen asleep immediately after our departure. The 
girl had only quitted the room to answer Dr. Bullen's 
inquiries ; after that she had returned. Going to the bed- 
side, she found that Mrs. Bromley had not moved; then, 
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alarmed by her stillness, she touched the lady's hand, and 
found that she was dead. 

After seeing the doctor, Valentine took leave of me. 

' I must go to Edith,' he said. ' Heaven grant I may be 
in time to 6ave the unhappy soul !' 

He went away, leaving me with Miss Trevor and my 
guardian at Fairlawn ; and so ended my wedding-day. 

He did not ask me to go with him, nor did I ask him to 
take me. I felt sure he had considered the subject, and 
seen that it was inadvisable for me to accompany him. I 
should have only impeded his action. I saw by his firm 
manner that, if force were necessary to take Mrs. Norman 
away from that house, he would employ it. Had I been a 
man, I should have done as he did — I said that to myself. 
Nevertheless, it seemed hard to me that we should be 
separated, and that I could be of no help to my husband. 

How terrible it was after we had said good-bye, and I 
returned through the silent passage to the drawing-room, 
where Miss Trevor and my guardian were talking in an 
undertone ! Everyone seemed awed by the presence of 
death in the house. The servants moved about noiselessly; 
they spoke in whispers, as though they feared the sound of 
their voices. One could not help thinking of death, with 
Mrs. Bromley lying in the room above, and Mrs. Norman 
menaced with a fate yet more terrible ; with these thoughts 
in our minds it was impossible to talk rationally as at other 
times. Every now and then one would ask a question, and 
it would be answered ; then a silence followed, in which the 
quick ticking of the timepiece on the chimney, unnoticed till 
then, struck the ear noticeably. It seemed to say, ' I go 
on, I go on, I go on,' as if mocking at humanity and those 
who fall in the race with time. 

It was yet more terrible when we separated, and we went 
to our rooms. I could not sleep. I was oppressed with a 
grim foreboding, terrified with a dread of I knew not what. 
It was useless to say to myself, ' You are childish. It is 
absurd to dread a calamity that you cannot define. The 
things that have happened are the natural result of certain 
definite conditions, and it is merely vulgar superstition to 
suppose that, because the first day of your married life has 
ended darkly, the sun is not to shine in the days to come.' 
The terrible thoughts would not forsake me ; and when, 

13 
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trying to fix my mind on our wedding, I began to lose 
consciousness, the old pew-opener came towards me with 
something white hanging over her arm. 

' You have no veil,' she said ; ' take this. It will do for 
such a marriage as yours.' And when I asked what it was 
she had brought me to wear, she replied, 'It is a winding- 
sheet.' 

***** 

A little before ten the next morning I received a telegram 
from him. There had been a long delay at Sheffield — a 
goods train had run off the line. It was six o'clock in the 
morning when he arrived at Beauchamp Moat. The worst 
had happened, he told me. Nothing but a smouldering ruin 
remained of the house, and Mrs. Norman was buried in it. 

Valentine did not return until the 22nd, having to be 
present at the official inquiry. 

Our meeting was strange with those mingled feelings of 
joy and sorrow. 

' It gives me life and light to be with you again,' he said. 
' You lift my thoughts out of the sepulchre.' 

But when the joy of meeting had given place to observa- 
tion, I saw that he was yet troubled. 

' I have done wrong,' he said, when I led him to talk 
about himself. ' If I had been more decided, Edith would 
be living now. I ought to have' taken her away by force 
from that place.' 

' But you took the opinion of your solicitor,' I urged. 

' There was my fault. I ought to have taken the law into 
my own hands.' As I did not respond, he continued, ' I 
know the excuse you are making for me, Doris. We were 
doubtful whether Norman was a villain or a hard-headed 
man of science, acting for the best in a case that he alone 
could sound.' 

' That is what I think, dear.' 

' Then, if we thought him innocent, I did wrong in letting 
Peters act as if he were guilty. I should have settled that 
in my mind one way or the other. I did not, and I have 
probably been the cause of Edith's death.' 

' How can that be ?' I asked. 

' Bead that,' he said, handing me a newspaper — the Lipley 
Sentinel; ' you will see how it is. I should be glad never to 
hear another word about this thing.' 
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' We will not talk about it any more, dear,' I said, and I 
put aside the paper ; but when I was alone, I turned to it 
again with avidity. 

I found a long report of the inquest. I have the paper 
now. These are the passages that struck me : 

Dr. Norman. I recognise the steel ornaments. They were 
upon the dress my wife wore when I left her. I recognise, 
also, the wedding-ring ; it was upon her finger the last time 
I saw her. The fragments of calcined bone are human, 
beyond doubt, and the remains of my wife, I have every 
reason to believe. 

Mr. Grote (solicitor, representing the friends of the 
deceased lady). As a scientific man, you would probably 
have an anatomical collection of human bones ? 

Dr. Xorman. Certainly. 

Mr. Grote. Where did you keep your collection ? 

Dr. Xorman. In the laboratory — a hundred feet from the 
spot where these fragments were found. 

Mr. Grote. Your bedroom adjoined Mrs. Norman's, we 
are told ? 

Dr. Norman. Yes. 

Mr. Grote. Is it not likely that you had taken the col- 
lection into your room by any chance ? 

Dr. Norman. It is not at all likely. More than that, it 

is impossible. They would have been reduced to impalpable 

powder in such a heat. These fragments exist through 

being protected to some degree by surrounding muscles. 
* * * * * 

James Biggs, ticket collector at Barstow Station, said : 

Dr. Norman came to Barstow Station on the night of 
September 18th. He came in a trap driven by a woman — 
that one there (pointing to Martha Jecks). He took a ticket, 
and I punched it. I saw him get into a second-class com- 
partment of the up train. I shut the door for him. 

Dr. Eustace Maclvor, attending physician at Bethlehem 
Hospital, said : 

Dr. Norman called upon me by appointment at ten 
o'clock, September 19th. After explaining that the object 
of his visit was to obtain from me a certificate of his wife's 
insanity, he said : ' I must get my wife into an asylum at 
once. She is beyond my control. I am certain that she 
meditates suicide. It is for my own sake, quite as much as 
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for here, that I wish her removed; the danger is as great 
for me as for her. As frequently occurs in such cases, her 
friends will not believe in her insanity, but are fairly con- 
vinced that I am a diabolical villain. If my wife commits 
suicide, I shall be charged with having murdered her.' We 
arranged that I should examine Mrs. Norman next Monday, 
and our interview ended. 

Mr. Grote. Were you acquainted with Dr. Norman pre- 
vious to this meeting on the 19th of September ? 

Dr. Maclvor. Yes, we studied together at King's College. 

Mr. Grote. You have Dr. Norman's letter appointing to 
meet you on the 19th ? 

Dr. Maclvor. Yes (the letter produced). 

Mr. Griffiths (coroner). From the evidence of Dr. Mac- 
Ivor, I conclude, Dr. Norman, that in your opinion Mrs. 
Norman herself fired the house ? 

Dr. Norman. No, sir, that is not my opinion. Martha 
Jecks declares that when she first discovered the fire the 
flames were issuing from the windows of the ground floor in 
the west wing, and were confined to that part. My wife's 
room is on the floor above. I had fastened the door before 
leaving, so that she could not possibly get out. 

A Juryman. There was no one else in the house ; the fire 
broke out some four or five hours after you left it ; if Mrs. 
Norman did not fire the house, who did ? 

Dr. Norman. That is a question for the police to inquire 
into. In my opinion a warrant should be issued at once for 
the apprehension of Thomas Peters. 

The Coroner. Who is this Thomas Peters ? 

Dr. Norman. A lad employed by mo as a laboratory 
assistant. He lived in my house for some months. I have 
reason to believe that he is a thief. He tampered with the 
locks of my private drawers, and attempted to rob Captain 
Valentine Bromley while staying at the Moat. I discharged 
him for aiding in the attempted abduction of Mrs. Norman. 
Subsequently he broke into my house. I found him in the 
passage leading to my room. I shot him. The wound, 
however, did not prevent him from making his escape. He 
got in by a window on the first floor, and escaped the same 
way. Up till that time the moat had been kept dry. I 
flooded it to prevent his entering that way again. 

Mr. Griffiths. Notwithstanding your precautions, you 
believe that he did get into the house and set fire to it ? 
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Dr. Norman. It was not at all necessary that he should 
get into the house to do that ; although I have no doubt he 
could have done so had he wished. Whilst in my service he 
amused himself with carpentry in his spare moments. The 
refuse, chips, shavings, and what not, he kept in a room 
immediately under the rooms occupied by my wife and 
myself. This room was lighted by a casement looking on to 
the moat. It was left unglazed for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. On the outside it was protected by two or three iron 
bars. Anyone standing on the opposite side of the moat 
wall, which is twelve feet broad, could, with a little practice, 
succeed in throwing a stone with a lighted fusee attached to 
it into the room. I had overlooked this possibility, but it 
occurred to me the moment I learnt from Martha that she 
had first seen the flames coming through that casement. 

Mr. Grote. You believe he was actuated by a spirit of 
revenge ? 

Dr. Norman. Yes, Mr. Grote (speaking with grave deliber- 
ation). But I shall not be surprised to find when the lad is 
examined that he was influenced by pecuniary considerations 
as well. 

Mr. Grote. Does it not seem to you that the lad Peters, 
knowing that your relations with Mrs. Norman were of an 
unhappy kind, adopted a strange system of revenge in 
destroying Mrs. Norman as a means of punishing you ? 

A Juryman. Possibly he was not aware that Dr. Norman 
had left the house. It may have been his intention to 
destroy Dr. Norman, irrespective of the consequences upon 
Mrs. Norman. 

Mr. Griffiths. I think it will be best to reserve questions 
until we have heard the whole of Dr. Norman's theory. 

Dr. Norman. I will complete my theory in answering 
the objection made by Mr. Grote and the last speaker. It 
is my belief that Peters knew I was not in the house when 
he fired it. He has always shown himself on former 
occasions both cunning and careful. He would not commit 
an act of this kind at haphazard. He would proceed with 
deliberation. If he meant to destroy me, he would make 
sure that I was in the house to destroy. Even if he came 
down between the time of my leaving the house in the trap 
and the return of it, he could assure himself whether I was 
at home or not. He knows my habits. He could tell by 
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the absence of light in the laboratory and in the sitting- 
room that I was not there. I firmly believe that he saw 
me leave the house. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Grote's question, I submit that 
there is nothing odd whatever in the mode of revenge 
adopted by Peters. The line taken by Mr. Grote in this 
examination indicates the theory entertained by my enemies; 
that theory is that I set fire to the house to get rid of my 
wife. 

Had I gone to London by accident— had I not pro- 
videntially written that letter of appointment to Dr. 
Maclvor, this inquiry would probably end in my being 
committed to take my trial for murder. Peters saw this 
chance of saddling me with a crime which I could scarcely 
rebut, and # he availed himself of it. 

Mr. Griffiths. That would imply that Peters was 
acquainted with the supposed feeling of your enemies, and 
the probable action they would take. 

Dr. Norman. I believe that when we get Peters in a 
witness-box we shall be able to prove that such an acquaint- 
ance with the motives and intentions of the persons in 
question did absolutely exist, and has existed, from the 
moment he assisted Dr. Bullen in abducting my wife. 

Mr. Griffiths. Have you any observations to make, Mr. 
Grote, upon this extraordinary statement ? 

Mr. Grote. No, sir. Whatever I have to say upon this 
subject must be reserved until we can get hold of Peters. 
It is a case purely hypothetical, and one that I think ought 
not to be entered into here. 

I read this report through again and again, and many 
questions occurred to me which I wished to be answered, 
but I would not speak about it to Valentine after what had 
passed between us. I learnt, however, from my guardian 
some particulars which confirmed Dr. Norman's theory 
even in the opinion of Mr. Grote, the solicitor. Inquiries 
had been made, and it was found that Peters had been in 
tbe neighbourhood of Beauchamp Moat from the time of 
his discharge from Dr. Norman's service until the evening 
of the day on which the house was burnt down. Since 
then he had not been seen, and no trace of him could be 
found. It "was thought he had seen the report which 
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appeared the day after the inquest, and had made his escape 
to avoid apprehension. ' If he were innocent,' Mr. Grote 
said, ' he would certainly have communicated with us, 
claiming reward for the service he rendered in getting the 
communication from Mrs. Norman.' But no message came 
from him, and it was believed he had gone to Liverpool 
and thence taken passage to America. 

Mrs. Bromley was buried on the 24th. The weather was 
heavy, dull, and dispiriting. 

' We must wait another week, dear,' said my husband, 
' and then, if nothing occurs to prevent us, we will go where 
the sky is bright, and we may get rid of our morbid re- 
flections.' 

In the meantime he endeavoured to inspire me with 
cheerful thoughts and hopes for the future. 

' When we come back it will be to begin a new life, and 
everything about us shall be new,' he said ; and then we 
went to different places looking about for a house that 
would suit us. It did not matter where we settled, as 
neither he nor I had any friends. 

' I think this will suit us,' said he, when we went to 
Chislehurst ; ' the country is pretty, there are good people 
to know round about, and it is so near London that we can 
drive home after going to the theatre if we wish it.' 

I quite agreed with him, and after a little looking about 
we found a delightful house standing in the midst of beauti- 
ful grounds upon the side of a hill. The view was not so 
grand or extensive as from the hills about Faulcondale, 
but there were many pretty houses to be seen peeping out 
from the trees, and it was pleasant to think that in every one 
of them might be a future friend. 

The people we met were refined and graceful, and the 
children were simply lovely, so that in my heart I almost 
wished that our journey abroad was over, that we might 
begin to know our new neighbours. The house itself was 
the prettiest I have ever seen, with many high-pointed 
gables, little balconies outside the windows, and inside 
bright lively rooms, well lit, and a fine conservatory at the 
back, and all manner of queer little rooms and passages; 
besides a coach-house and stabling, where one might keep 
Coquelicot and half a dozen other horses. 

Seeing how charmed I was with it, Valentine agreed to 
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take the house at once. The next day he instructed an 
agent to sell Fairlawn when we were gone ; and after that 
we went together to a decorator in Oxford Street, who was 
commissioned to furnish the house completely. He under- 
took to have it ready by the last day in October. I sighed 
to think that a whole month and more must pass before I 
could see in our own house all the rich and beautiful things 
exhibited to us as we passed through the show-rooms of 
that wonderful shop in Oxford Street. 

Then it was arranged that Esther Norton should engage 
all necessary servants and instal them at Woldhurst — that 
was the peculiar name of our house — and be in readiness 
to receive us about the second week in November. 

We had no hesitation in trusting the house in Esther's 
hands, for though she was a young woman, she was 
extremely methodical and orderly. She had shown a strong 
attachment to Mrs. Bromley, and was more moved that one 
might have anticipated when she heard of the terrible fate 
of poor Mrs. Norman. 

And so, all things being arranged, and Mr. Grote telling 
Valentine that there was not the slightest necessity for him 
to wait in London, as Peters was beyond doubt out of all 
reach, we bade good-bye to Professor Schlobach and started 
for Paris. 

' You will see me at Christmas,' said the professor once 
more as the train started. 

He was going to revisit Germany for the first time since 
I had been under his care. 

' Good-bye till Christmas,' we answered, and then, as he 
quickly passed out of our sight, I leaned back nestling 
against my husband's shoulder, and when he pressed my 
hand and looked into my face, I saw that we were both 
thinking that now our real happiness was come. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

We spent four days in Paris ; then we went to Eome, and 
stayed there two days ; thence we went to Venice, where 
we stayed a fortnight, and all that time I was so happy, 
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that I could think of nothing but the time present. Every- 
thing was so new, so wonderful, so lovely, that it surpassed 
all I had ever imagined ; when for a moment the past 
returned to my remembrance, it seemed impossible that so 
short a time separated us from the lugubrious events which 
overclouded our wedding. It was just as I had felt when, 
waking up in my old home, with the sunlight streaming 
into the room, the blue sky unclouded, and the swallows 
twittering under the eaves, I recalled to mind vaguely some 
terrible dream that had occurred in the night. 

From Venice we went to Nice. Despite the beauties of 
the bay, that place appeared less beautiful to me. Perhaps 
my eyes were satiated with such a long 'feast of colour, my 
mind less susceptible to impressions — I know not ; but after 
being at Nice some three or four days, I found myself one 
day speculating about our future home at Woldhurst, and 
the people whose acquaintance we were to make. 

We were sitting in the garden of the hotel. Seeing that 
my thoughts were far away, Valentine said : 

' Thinking you would like to go home, little one ?' 

I nodded, laughing and blushing at the same time, for I 
felt rather ashamed of myself for seeming discontented amid 
so much that was beautiful. 

' Well, we will start to-morrow,' he said ; ' I dare say we 
shall get home in time for a London fog : that is something 
to look forward to.' 

He still at times talked to me in that tone which had 
offended my dignity at our first meeting — the tone he might 
have adopted towards a child. It was natural to him to 
talk in that way ; he never intended to assert his superiority. 
Nevertheless, I could never reconcile myself to it. I was 
over-sensitive. 

The next day we left Nice and returned to Paris, arriving 
there on Saturday morning. On Monday evening, he tele- 
graphed to Esther Norton saying that we should be home 
on Wednesday. We left Calais on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
the 28th of October. 

It was cold, a fine misty rain was falling as we left the 
harbour ; after we had been on deck a little, Valentine bade 
me go down into the cabin, and I stayed there until the 
stewardess came in and said we were at Dover. 

I went up on deck. Valentine was at the head of the 
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steps, his ulster on, with the collar turned up. The mist had 
thickened into a fog ; we could hear the voices of men on 
the quay without seeing them. There was a greal deal of 
noise — sailors shouting as they bumped the luggage about, 
the hissing of the steam, the rattle of machinery, the hoarse 
hollow whistle of steamers. 

' Well, Doris,' said Valentine, smiling, as he arranged a 
woollen wrap about my throat, ' are you satisfied ?' 

' Yes,' I answered, ' I am quite content. The cold and 
fog remind me how comfortable our rooms will be with the 
blinds drawn and firelight glowing upon our home.' 

' To-morrow, Doris, to-morrow,' said he, pressing my arm 
to his side as I slipped it under his. 

He had determined to stay at Dover that night, fearing 
the voyage might be rough, and I should be unfit to go on. 
I was so impatient to be in my home, that I would willingly 
have put up with the inconvenience of arriving at Woldhurst 
unexpectedly ; but Valentine expressed his dislike of going 
into a home possibly unprepared to receive us, so I concealed 
my wishes. 

Five or six persons were waiting outside the gangway. 
It was hard to distinguish what they were through the fog ; 
but as we drew nearer, I saw that one was a woman, tall 
and slight. I fancied that she in carriage resembled Esther 
Norton, and I hoped it was she, come to tell us that the 
house was quite ready, if we chose to go home at once. 

It was a piece of thoughtfulness and attention not incon- 
sistent with the girl's admirable character. But I was dis- 
appointed ; she fell back as we drew nearer. 

A hotel porter came forward as we passed the gangway, 
and touching his hat, said : 

' Warden, sir?' 

' Yes,' replied Valentine, giving the parcel of rugs. 

I turned round as Valentine spoke, and at the same time 
I saw the woman move away abruptly, and a moment after 
she was lost to my sight. 

We dined, and then Valentine drew my chair before the 
fire, made me comfortable in it, and putting a book in my 
hand, told me he should leave me for an hour. 

I was glad that he should leave me at times. I did not 
wish him to feel that he was tied to me, and must take me 
with him or stay with me always. I wanted him to see 
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that though I had been a foolish and jealous girl, I was now 
wiser and more reasonable. I kissed him, telling him I 
should be quite content to read the whole evening if he 
found amusement in the smoking or billiard room, and 
settled down to my book at once. 

But before long my thoughts began to wander from the 
story, and letting the book drop on my knees, I gave myself 
up to reflecting on the past and speculating on the future. 
After awhile my ideas grew confused, and I fell asleep — that 
was when my imagination had taken to building pleasant 
castles in the air. 

I know not how long I had been sleeping, when some 
noise outside the hotel awoke me. 

Turning my head as I opened my eyes, I perceived that 
Valentine was seated near me. His eyes were upon me ; 
the expression upon his face was grave and anxious. 

' I have been asleep,' I said, sitting up quickly, and now 
wide awake. ' What time is it ?' 

He looked at his watch and said it was half-past nine. 

' And have you been sitting here long ?' I asked regretfully. 

' No, only a few minutes,' he replied. 

I told him how I came to fall asleep. 

' Ah, you were thinking about the past and future,' he 
said ; ' that is just what has been in my mind ; I should like 
to know what your thoughts were, Doris— will you tell me?' 

' Yes,' I said, holding out my hand. He drew his chair 
close to mine and took my hand in his, then I continued : 

' First of all, dear, I thought of our meeting, and the day 
when I first felt sure that you loved me. Then I thought of 
my jealousy, and the unhappiness it brought upon me. 
That was the most prominent event in my recollection. I 
am ashamed now, when I think how jealous I was of poor 
Mrs. Norman, how much more readily I believed in the 
charges made against you than in your loyalty and truth. 
I was not in my senses then, I could not have been. It is 
irrational, ridiculous !' 

' Jealousy is madness, I think,' he replied ; ' no one can 
be rational under such influences.' 

' Perhaps so. But jealousy is inexcusable when in your 
heart you believe that the one you love is innocent.' 

He regarded me earnestly, and asked me if I had felt 
jealous when my heart told me he was innocent. 
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I would not conceal the truth from him. I said : ' I am 
afraid I did. I believe that I was jealous of poor Edith — 
a little jealous — right up to the last.' 

' That is what I thought,' he said gravely. 

' But that is all past,' said I ; 'it can never happen so 
again.' 

' Why not ?' he asked ; ' accident made you jealous of 
Edith ; accident might make you jealous of someone else.' 

' No, no, no,' I answered, ' that cannot be, for I know 
you can give me no just cause for jealousy ' 

' But you have shown that jealousy exists without cause. 
You told me that you were jealous of Edith to the last.' 

' On the eve of our marriage, did I know you as I know 
you now ?' I asked triumphantly, feeling that I had never 
loved him so dearly. 

He looked into the fire thoughtfully for some seconds, 
and answered reflectively, as if responding to some mental 
question of his own rather than to my objection : 

' A woman's nature does not alter in six or seven weeks.' 

' You will see, dear, you will see,' I said confidently. ' I 
shall never again be jealous of you. I could not have fallen 
asleep so easily if I had not been sure of that.' 

' You think that you cannot be again jealous because you 
believe that you have a fuller knowledge of my character. 
But what do you know now that you did not know before 
our marriage ?' 

' Don't I know how you love me, how strong in principle 
you are, how free from even petty vices ?' 

' Well ?' he said questioningly, as if I had not given suf- 
ficient reason. 

' And do I not know how I love you — ten thousand times 
more than ever I loved you in the bygone time?' 

' Would you have been jealous if you had not loved me ?' 
he asked. 

' No,' I answered. 

' And being jealous with so much love, might you not be 
more jealous with a greater love ?' 

' According to logic I should be, perhaps ; but I don't care 
for logic. It is quite enough that I am above suspecting 
you of infidelity.' 

He shook his head, smiling a little at the same time 
because of my contempt for logic. 
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' It is because you are more easily guided by sentiment 
than by logic that the danger exists,' he said. 

Neither of us spoke for some moments, for I was trying 
to realize why logic should have so much importance as he 
assigned to it, and then he said : 

' I should like to know what you would do, Doris, sup- 
posing that there were presented to you incontrovertible 
evidence of my perfidy.' 

' Do you mean if I was sure you were deceiving me — that 
you really loved another woman better than you loved me ?' 

' Yes, that is what I mean.' 

The idea was purely figurative, but the thought of his 
loving anyone else — of his deceiving me — obtained so strong 
a mastery over my imagination that I was stung to the 
quick — my whole frame shook, I clutched the arm of my 
chair with both hands, I felt a burning desire for revenge in 
my heart. I could not speak, I was beside myself, and 
turned round upon my husband fiercely ; but at the sight 
of his anxious face the paroxysm passed — I realized my 
position. I saw before me the one man in all the world I 
loved, and in an instant overcome with remorse,* and my 
whole heart yearning towards him with love, I stretched 
out my hands, silently beseeching his forgiveness. There 
was great pity in his eyes as he bent down to kiss me. 

' It takes longer than you think, love,' he said, ' for our 
natures to be remoulded.' 

I laughed, yet with little mirth in my heart. 

' Why, don't you see, dear,' I cried ; ' don't you see that 
the very sight of you now brings me to my senses ?' 

' Yes, yes, I see all,' he answered. 

1 You shall see, you shall see,' I repeated ; ' wait till the 
trial comes — if it is to come — and you shall find my faith 
strong beyond your expectation.' 

He made no comment then, but leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, he looked at the ground in profound 
thought. For some time he remained in that attitude, 
then suddenly, with a long sigh, he straightened himself, 
and turning to me, he said, tenderly yet firmly ; 

' The trial is at hand, Doris.' 

Wonderingly I looked at him ; he stopped, and turned his 
head away, as though he could not bring himself to break 
the news to me. 
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' Trial, dear ?' I said, in astonishment. ' What trial ?' 

' The trial of your fortitude and forbearance, your love 
and faith.' 

He stopped again. 

' Why do you hesitate to tell me this ?' I asked cheer- 
fully. ' I ask for nothing better than to prove my love for 
you and my faith. I want to show you that I am no 
longer a wayward and foolish girl. Tell me what I have to 
bear, dear.' 

' In the first place,' he said, speaking with effort, ' you 
must settle where you would like to live.' 

' Are we not going to Woldhurst ?' I asked. 

' No ; an accident has happened which makes it impos- 
sible you should live at Chislehurst.' 

That was a terrible disappointment after the pleasant 
dreams I had'indulged in. But I said to myself, ' It is a 
trial to prove my love, and if that is all I have to bear it is 
but a small price to pay for my husband's respect.' Still, I 
was curious to know why I was not to live at Chislehurst, 
and I asked Valentine what accident it was that had hap- 
pened. 

' I cannot tell you, and you must not ask me,' he replied. 

I was more and more astonished, for Valentine was by 
nature open and frank, disliking reticence and anything like 
concealment. It was foreign to his disposition to clothe his 
actions in mystery ; as readily would he have arrayed him- 
self in a long cloak and a slouched hat had he been a real 
conspirator. 

' All this dramatic mystery perplexes you,' he said. 

' Yes,' I replied. 

' I am perplexed also,' he said ; ' perplexed to know what 
to do for the best in this emergency. I have chosen this 
course because it is the lesser of two evils. You must bring 
yourself to understand that I am doing that which is best 
for your peace of mind and happiness.' 

' I am sure of that now,' said I. 

' Then the difficulty is lightened considerably. I am not 
a Blue Beard, but there is a secret chamber that I wish 
you to avoid — that is the house at Chislehurst. If you can 
repress your curiosity, all will go well. You shall live 
where you like ; for my own part, I think London will be 
the pleasantest place at this time of year.' 
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' I will live in London,' I said. 

1 Good ; to-morrow we will find a pleasant home for you. ' 

' For us,' I said, startled by a sudden fear. 

' Yes,' he replied, with some hesitation, ' for us. But I 
may have to leave you frequently.' 

' I wish you to leave me at times. I do not wish to tie 
you to my apron-strings. You must feel that I am not a 
clog upon your actions. If you wish to go out alone for a 
whole day ' 

' I may have to leave you for several days at a time.' 

My heart fell, a chill seemed to creep over me. 

' Cannot you tell me why you leave me when you go ?' I 
asked. 

' No, I cannot tell you.' 

I sat silent with amazement. I saw that he watched the 
expression of my face intently. I believe he made this 
proposal tentatively — that two courses lay open to him, and 
that he had resolved to abandon the one he had taken if he 
saw that I had not the moral courage to accept the trial 
presented. That last thought awoke my spirit. 

' Is that all the demand you will make upon my faith and 
fortitude ?' I asked. 

' Yes ; that is all that I can foresee.' 

'Then,' said I, rising quickly from the chair, 'I will 
accept this trial.' 

' You feel sure of yourself, Doris?' he asked. 

' Yes,' I answered. ' I have courage and strength to prove 
my love for you. Do not doubt me. It would be cruel now 
to ask me to forego the trial.' 

He embraced me, and presently left the room. 

I have not written all that he said, or all my replies ; but 
this is the substance of what passed between us on this strange 
occasion. 

When he was gone, I paced the room, trying to realize my 
true position. It was so extraordinary, that for some time 
my mind refused to accept the facts as reality; it was like 
some strange problem which takes time to grasp and com- 
prehend. Of one thing I felt certain; it was not a romantic 
trial of my affection and faith he proposed, like that to which 
Patient Griselda was so cruelly submitted. I knew that 
Valentine loved me too well to indulge a freak of that kind, 
even if it had been in his nature to demand a test of my love. 
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The idea of such a trial had been suggested by the conver- 
sation preceding the announcement that I could not live at 
Chislehurst, and he had encouraged that view of it to recon- 
cile me to the strangeness of his proposal. 

Unintentionally I went to the window and looked out. It 
was dreary indeed out there in the road. A little breeze 
had sprung up; one could see the fog moving under the 
nickering lights of the gas-lamps in front of the hotel. 

I was about to turn away, when I saw Valentine pass 
under the lamp. I knew it was he. He stopped, and turned 
round. The next moment a woman came quickly to his side 
— a tall, slight young woman, she I had seen on the quay 
when we landed. I could not see her face. As she came 
to his side he walked on, his hands in his pockets, and she 
beside him. I was convinced the woman was Esther 
Norton, and that through her Valentine had been apprised 
of the mysterious ' accident ' which prevented our going to 
Chislehurst. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE NARRATIVE OP DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

I did cry a little silently in the night, but happily I fell 
asleep, and forgot my disappointment, and the next morning 
I woke up with revived courage. I tried to appear bright 
and cheerful, without seeming to force myself. But both 
Valentine and I were constrained to some degree. That was 
only natural. As we were going to London in the train, 
Valentine showed me two or three advertisements of houses 
to let furnished, and put a pencil mark against them. What 
greatly delighted me was to see that he marked one which 
was to let for six months only ; that seemed to pat a term 
upon the endurance which we had to undergo. I liked that 
advertisement better than any, and at my desire we drove 
straight from the station to Kensington, where the house 
was situated. 

We found Mr. Percival, the proprietor, at home. He was 
an artist. He had built the house himself, and furnished it 
in the strangest manner conceivable; but it was all very 
quaint, original, and pretty, and not too large. I liked it 
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exceedingly — especially when I reflected that I could not 
live there more than six months. Oddly enough, the artist 
was going to the very place we had left, Venice, where he 
intended to stay until the end of March. He said he should 
be glad to go away at once, and was only waiting to get the 
house off his hands. This was just what Valentine required; 
and when he saw that I was quite satisfied, he accepted the 
artist's terms, and arrangements were made with regard to 
the servants, who were to be left for our service. 

Valentine said nothing about Esther Norton and the 
servants at Woldhurst, and I did not question him about 
them. I had made up my mind not to mention anything 
connected with the house at Chislehurst, feeling sure that he 
had sufficient reason for avoiding that subject. 

We stayed at the Langham Hotel during the few days 
required by Mr. Percival for final arrangements before de- 
parture. Valentine did not leave me for any prolonged time. 
He asked me for Mr. Schlobach's address, saying he wished 
to let the professor know where to find us when he returned 
to England. 

The same afternoon he said to me : 

' Wouldn't it be well to ask Miss Trevor to come and spend 
a week or two with you in London, Doris ?' 

Knowing what was passing in his mind when he made 
this suggestion, I replied that it was not at all necessary, 
and that I was not afraid of being left alone in the new 
house. 

' As you will, dear,' he said; ' still, I think it would be 
agreeable to have one of your own sex to chat with some- 
times. There are plenty of spare rooms in Warburton 
Villa.' 

' If you think it is advisable, that is enough, dear,' I 
replied ; ' I will write this afternoon.' 

' Do,' he said, kissing my forehead, clearly gratified by my 
yielding. 

This was the only reference he made to our future sepa- 
ration. 

On November the first we took possession of Warburton 
Villa. There was a great deal to amuse and interest me in 
the house : every nook and corner contained some art 
treasure that called for admiration, and it took some time to 
learn one's way from the drawing-room up to the smoking- 
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room, from the library down to the dining-room, and to know 
where the things necessary for domestic use were kept. 

The servants were capable and quick ; they were pleased 
with the change, and seemed to like me, obeying me with 
great alacrity and doing their utmost to please. All that 
was very nice ; my mind was completely occupied the whole 
day. Yet at night, before I fell asleep — the time when I 
generally think, when there is anything to think about — I 
felt strangely dissatisfied, and, seeking to explain my dis- 
satisfaction, I came to the conclusion that it arose from 
nothing but covetousness. 

' If this house were really ours, and the servants our 
servants, and the linen and plate ours, and all the nicknacks 
and pictures belonged to us, then indeed I should be quite 
happy,' I .said to myself. 

It seemed to my mind that, after all, this house was not 
more ours than the rooms in a hotel ; and hence my dis- 
content, which was unreasonable enough, I dare say. 

The next day was bright and fine. Just after lunch, 
hearing the sound of wheels in the road, Valentine looked 
at his watch and strolled to the window. 

' Come here, Doris ; there is something to see,' he said. 

I went to his side, and, looking out, saw standing before 
the door a charming pony-carriage : a petit Due, with two 
beautiful dappled-gray ponies, a smart boy, dressed in the 
neatest of liveries, stationed with his arms folded on his 
chest before them. 

I made some exclamation of delight. Valentine laughed 
at my ecstasies, and then said that since I liked the 
equipage so much I should have it. 

' Is it mine?' I cried, clapping my hands ; and then my 
delight subsiding several degrees, I added, ' Oh yes, I 
understand ; you have hired it for me with the house.' 

'No, it is yours altogether— tiger and all — for you to 
keep until the springs wear out and the tiger grows too 
stout for the back seat. You have yet to see whether the 
ponies go fast enough to please you. Drive me through the 
Park, and if you are satisfied by the time we get to 
Aldridge's, I will give him a cheque, and you shall have the 
receipt to be sure the ponies are your very own.' 

I was too pleased to take notice of his badinage except 
by a hearty kiss, and I ran upstairs to dress for the drive. 
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Valentine must have said to himself, seeing me so excited 
about a matter of such slight importance : 

' She is still a child. When she is a woman it will be 
time enough to trust her with a woman's secrets.' 

I ran down quickly, and we went out to the carriage ; 
but, before stepping in, I patted the ponies and admired 
their sleek coats, their slender legs, and pretty heads. The 
tiger touched his hat respectfully and told me their names. 
He said they went admirably in the carriage, although it 
was new to them, and added : 

' I hope, ma'am, if the little lot suits you, as you'll be 
able to take me into your service. I've lived with the 
ponies for two years, and I should be sorry to be parted 
from 'em, and I've a good character from my last master.' 

I promised I would engage him if the ponies pleased me, 
and took my seat ; and Thomas swung himself into the 
little seat behind as the ponies dashed off. 

I had to hold the reins tight with the ponies ; they were 
not like poor old Coquelicot. The difficulty was to prevent 
them from going too fast. It was delightful to drive them, 
the more so because of the danger. When we got into 
Piccadilly and the crowded streets, my blood ran quicker 
and my spirits rose. I was very much excited. 

' Turn to the left — mind the cab — hey, that was a narrow 
shave !' said Valentine, almost as excited as I was. ' That 
is Aldridges on the left ; put up there ; that's it ; now what 
am I to say : that you will have "the little lot," as Thomas 
calls it ?' 

' Oh yes, yes !' I answered. 

Then he went into the office, and, coming out soon after- 
wards, put the receipt into my hand, laughing. 

On our way back we stopped at one or two shops in 
Piccadilly, where we bought flowers and fruit and some 
things that the cook had asked for, and I own I felt not a 
little vain of the attention we excited. Everyone seemed 
to be regarding us. 

' It is not every woman who has such a handsome 
husband as Valentine by her side, nor such an elegant 
equipage,' I said to myself. 

At the same moment that we arrived at Warburton 
Villa, the postman came up. He handed two letters to 
Valentine, who opened them while the housemaid was 
taking from me the things we had purchased. 
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Valentine put the letters in his pocket and looked sombrely 
at the ground for a moment, his brows knitted ; then, turning 
to me, as I was about to step down from the carriage, he said : 

' Are you too tired to take me to Victoria ?' 

' No,' I answered, but with less joy in my voice than I 
should have felt had the prospect been different. I knew 
instinctively that I was not to bring him back from Victoria. 

He took his seat beside me, and once more the ponies 
dashed off; but I drove them mechanically and without 
pleasure now, for my thoughts were elsewhere. 

' I must leave you, dearest, at Victoria,' he said in a low 
tone, when we had gone some distance. 

' Yes, dear,' I answered, with as much courage as I 
could muster. 

' I shall, certainly not return to-night, perhaps not 
to-morrow. That doesn't seem to you very terrible ?' 

' No, dear ; you have prepared me for a separation of this 
kind. But you will come back to me soon ?' 

He pressed my hand, which I had slipped down by his 
side, and held it for a moment clasped in his, but without 
speaking. It was unnecessary to say ' yes ' to such a 
needless question. 

'I will let you know when I shall return,' he said, 
releasing my hand, ' so that you may come to meet me at 
Victoria.' 

That was a pleasure to think of; and it came just in 
time, for my heart had been giving way and I felt that the 
tears were rising. 

' Oh, how I shall long for a message !' I said. 

I did not know the road, and I had to take directions 
from Thomas — ' now to the right, 'm — across the square, 
'm — fust on the left, 'm,' and the like, so that I found 
myself at Victoria before I was aware of it, by which means 
we were spared the pain of a tedious parting. 

Valentine pressed my hand and passed quickly into the 
crowded booking-office, and I had nothing then to do but 
to turn my ponies round and go home — alone. 

Alone ! alone ! That is a dreadful word for a young wife 
to repeat to herself. It filled me with an indescribable 
sense of desolation, chasing all the gaiety from my heart 
and damping my spirits effectually. 

On my way home I found myself wondering whether 
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Valentine, seeing me in such good spirits, had thought this 
a favourable opportunity for leaving me ; and following this 
train of thought, which was not without a tinge of bitter- 
ness, I asked myself whether he had given me this equipage 
to reconcile me to the separation— as one buys a toy for a 
crying child. 

' I would never have accepted his gift had I thought that,' 
I said to myself. 

The suspicion was unjust — I am ashamed to record it ; 
but it is necessary I should dwell upon these trifles to show 
how distrust, like an insidious disease, lay ready for develop- 
ment in my disposition. 

As I turned into the road at the end of which our house 
stood, I saw at some distance a broad-shouldered gentle- 
man, in a long Inverness cape and a broad-brimmed felt 
hat, pacing slowly along the footpath with his hands folded 
behind him. It was my dear old professor ; I recognised 
him at once. Hearing the sound of wheels he faced about, 
and even at that distance I saw his face beam with a broad 
smile as he identified me, raising his fat hands at the same 
time. 

He took me in his arms and held me close to him, saying 
' My shild- — my shild,' over and over again ; if the street had 
been full of people, and all looking at us, it would have made 
no difference to him. 

They had told him in the house that I had gone out in the 
carriage with my husband, and he had been waiting for me 
about twenty minutes. 

' Valentine sent me a telegram saying where you were 
living, and that you would be glad to see me as soon as I 
returned to England,' he said, when we were seated indoors, 
' and I just said good-bye to my old friends and came away, 
for you are still my child, and there is nothing in the world 
so dear to me.' 

' And you will stay with us and we will be very happy,' I 
said ; ' you shall see the room I have prepared for you.' 

' Yes, I will stay with you a little time; but,' he added, 
lowering his voice, ' I know that when two young people 
are married they like to be by themselves ;' and he laughed 
heartily, but stopped abruptly to draw me towards him and 
kiss me again. 

' And where is Valentine ?' he asked, after that. 
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' He — he did not come back with me,' I said, rather 
foolishly. That was obvious, but I did not know what else 
to say. 

' Well, well, all in good time ; I shall see him this even- 
ing.' 

' No, he will not come back to-day ; he is going to stay 
away a little while.' 

' Going to stay away a little while !' repeated the pro- 
fessor, his eyes growing round with astonishment. ' What, 
there is someone ill ?' 

' No,' I said, greatly embarrassed, without knowing why. 

' Then what is the matter ?' 

' I do not know.' 

' But where is he gone ?' 

' I do- not know,' I repeated. 

' Your husband has gone away, and he has not told you 
where or why or anything?' he asked, still in great 
astonishment. 

' No ; there are things which men cannot tell their wives 
— things they could not understand quite if they were told, 
and in that case it is wise for men to be silent.' 

The professor was not moved in the least by this argu- 
ment ; he continued to look at me in blank amazement. 

' Oh, if it were worth the trouble,' I continued, ' I could 
find many reasons why Valentine should go away like this.' 

' I wish you would take the trouble to find one, then, my 
dear, for I can't understand these things at all.' 

' Why, there is business,' I said, taxing my imagination 
as I spoke : ' Valentine was a soldier, you know. His 
absence may have something to do with the army. He may 
be ordered to join his regiment again, or something of that 
kind, and he would naturally think it would frighten me to 

know that his life would again be exposed ' I stopped, 

dreading lest my own suggestion might prove correct. 

' Can you think of any other reason ?' asked my guardian, 
still incredulous. 

' Why, it might be that some old family friends had come 
to live at Chislehurst while we were away. Eich, grand 
people, you know, who might be unfavourably disposed 
towards me. I being so unused to society, and ignorant of 
their ways, Valentine would wish to spare me such humilia- 
tion — and — and ' 
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I could go 110 farther, for I felt that if that theory were 
correct, Valentine must love me less than his fine friends, 
and that thought pierced my heart like a knife. 

Seeing me in pain, the professor's demeanour changed at 
once. He had been walking softly to and fro, his hands 
behind him, his eyes on the ground, and his head held a 
little sideways to catch what I said. As I paused, he 
stopped before me, and laying his hand gently on my head^ 
he cried : 

' What does it matter, my child, whether it is for this 
reason or for that he does these things ? It is stupid of me 
to ask. You know that your husband loves you, and if he 
loves you it is sure that whatever he does is the very best he 
can do for your happiness.' 

' Yes,' I answered joyfully ; ' it must be so, mustn't it ?' 

' Of course it must. And would he deserve your love or 
respect or anything else if he told you what he felt he 
ought not to tell you ? No, he wouldn't be a man if he did 
that !' 

' Oh, that is quite true. And Valentine is all that a 
strong man should be,' I cried, more and more delighted — 
so quick were the transitions of feeling. 

' We have known that from the first day we knew him. It 
is all right. He may be very busy — he may have fine 
friends — he may leave you for two or three days — all these 
things are nothing ; if he loves you it is everything !' 

' Yes, that is everything,' I said. 

Nevertheless, I was not happy when I fell asleep that 
night. 



OHAPTEK XXIV 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

The next evening I received a message from my dear 
husband, in which he told me to meet him at Victoria. I 
cannot describe my joy. The thought of seeing the beloved 
face once more, and so soon, cleared every gloomy thought 
and care out of my mind. 

Yes, I was still a child. 

And the professor, seeing me so delighted, was scarcely 
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less happy than I. He rubbed his fat hands, and said to me 
again and again, 'He loves you, and that is everything.' 
How true that was, I thought, and how really wise he was ! 
I loved him for being so ; indeed, I felt that I loved the 
whole world. 

I took myself to task for having been despondent, and for 
my want of patience ; but it seems to me that even the 
wisest of us is unreasonably influenced by present circum- 
stances, and that wisdom cannot make us indifferent, for 
even the professor was different that day to what he had 
been the day before. His gaiety was not forced ; he sang 
little catches of old German student songs instead of hum- 
ming tunelessly. 

When the cook came to consult me about the culinary 
arrangements for the day, I told her that her master would 
be home to kmch, and that she was to get the very nicest 
repast she could possibly imagine ; and from her manner it 
was clear that she intended to surpass herself. The en- 
thusiasm was infectious. I took care that everything should 
be in its place, and all as orderly and neat as possible, and 
I got to Victoria half an hour before the time. But that 
was no trouble to me. And then when a train came in 
pouring out a stream of passengers, and I caught sight of 
Valentine, I could not restrain myself, but, pushing my way 
through the throng, I met him, caught his dear hands in 
mine, and kissed him, not at all minding the smiles of those 
who saw me. 

It was quite early in the morning ; we encountered a body 
of soldiers — the Guards marching from St. James's, Valen- 
tine said. Their band was playing spirited music; my 
heart was in tune with it. I remember the air they played 
now, and it recalls the intense joy of that moment. 

I drove past Buckingham Palace, and there being but few 
people between there and Piccadilly, I could give my hus- 
band's hand a furtive pinch now and then, and the pressure 
of his hand in response sent a thrill through my veins. 

' Shall we go straight home ?' I asked. 

' No, let us have a good long drive, Doris ; it does one 
good,' he answered. 

So instead of turning to the left, I drove to the right. 

' We will walk through the Arcade and look at the shops,' 
said Valentine, as we approached Burlington House. 
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I drew up. Thomas jumped down and held the ponies, 
and Valentine gave me his hand to alight. We walked 
through the Arcade, stopping to admire the bright things in 
the shop windows. There was a diamond bracelet that 
struck me as being very beautiful. Valentine also admired 
it, and without another thought he took me into the shop 
and bought it, paying I don't know how many pounds for it. 

' Now, I am longing to put it on your arm,' he whispered, 
as we went out. 

' Shall we go home at once ?' I asked, blushing, for I 
longed to twine my arms about his neck. 

He nodded, and, laughing at our inconsistency, we 
walked to the carriage, and I turned the horses round arid 
drove rapidly home. 

The professor had gone out. I was glad of that. And 
when we were alone in the drawing-room, and he put the 
bracelet on my wrist, he kissed my arm passionately, and 
with a cry of joy I snatched my arm away, flung both 
round his neck, and pressed my lips to his. Our love was 
like a stream that rushes on fuller and more impetuously 
through being stemmed for a time. 

I remembered everything that happened that day. I 
could write a great deal about it. But it is not necessary 
here : I have said so much to show the state of our feelings 
towards each other at that time. 

The next day was scarcely less happy. But in the after- 
noon I said to him : 

' You see, dear, I am none the worse for being alone a 
day or two. You need have no fear in leaving me next 
time. I shall always know you love me, and,' I added, 
thinking of what the professor said, ' that is everything.' 

' You make it less painful to part, dear one,' he said ; ' to- 
morrow I must leave you again.' 

' Very well, dear love,' I said, feeling that this time I 
could bear it better than the last. 

After dinner Valentine and the professor sat together in 
the smoking-room. I dare say my guardian tried to find 
out why he must go away without me ; but I am sure he 
learnt nothing ; for in the first place, if Valentine thought 
it unwise to enlighten me, he would certainly think it 
unwise to let the professor into the secret ; and secondly, 
if he had done so, the professor would have told me all 
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about it before twelve hours had gone by ; for he had this 
weakness, he could conceal nothing. 

The next morning I took Valentine again to Victoria, but 
instead of parting abruptly, he took me on the platform 
with him, and stood with me by the carriage door until the 
guard said, ' Sevenoaks train, sir, going on.' Then he 
embraced me, and we parted with smiles. 

I was very pleased. It was now no secret that he was 
going to Chislehurst. That showed that he had more con- 
fidence in me. 

I was not unhappy in returning home. I thought that 
by degrees Valentine would break the secret to me. And it 
was not because I was inquisitive that I wished him to do 
so, but solely for the sake of being found brave, and deserv- 
ing of his full confidence, which up to this time I certainly 
had not been. 

I determined I would do nothing to shake his confidence 
nor hasten him to reveal the fact to me. All would come in 
good time, I said to myself. I could not help speculating 
on the nature of the secret ; that was only natural. When 
I had suggested to my guardian that possibly some former 
friends of Valentine's had come to live at Chislehurst, and 
that to spare me humiliation he had thought it advisable 
to keep me away until they left, I had not believed in the 
possibility of any such thing. Indeed, I had felt indignant 
at my own supposition, which seemed to reflect false shame 
upon my husband. But now that I was in a more reason- 
able frame of mind, the theory did not seem to me so im- 
possible. I reflected that I was in many ways uncultivated 
and unfit to take my place among people of society, as they 
are called. I saw that my ignorance of polite usages would 
certainly submit me to much mortification. I should 
commit solecisms, make myself ridiculous, and suffer 
intensely in consequence. 

I had no sooner come to this conclusion than I said to 
myself, ' Why should I not occupy myself during Valentine's 
absence in supplying the deficiencies in my education ? 
Why should I not place myself on an equality in this respect 
with the people I must mingle with, and learn something 
instead of idling away my time ?' Here was a way of 
shortening our period of forced separation, and rendering it 
unnecessary, perhaps. Of course, my supposition might be 
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a false one, but the possibility of it being correct was a 
quite sufficient inducement to make the preparation. 
Besides, it could do me no harm, but, on the contrary, 
much good, to learn the ordinary accomplishments of a 
lady ; and also it would give me something to think of, and 
prevent me fostering foolish and wrong fancies. 

This notion gave me great satisfaction, and I set about at 
once to put my scheme into execution. 

There was a fine piano at Warburton Villa, and Valentine 
had said to me once : 

' It is a pity you do not play, Doris ; you might have 
found a great deal of enjoyment in music' 

I got the Times newspaper, and going through the adver- 
tisements of musical professors willing to give lessons, and 
choosing the one I thought best, I wrote, asking the musician 
to call upon me as soon as he could. Then I turned once 
more to the advertisement sheet, and found that a gentle- 
man who had the honour to instruct the nobility and gentry 
in dancing and deportment was prepared to give private 
instruction to ladies and gentlemen at their own residences. 
I wrote to him. And the very next day the musician, who 
was a very amiable lady, named Miss Jacobs, and the 
dancing-master, Signor Alboni, an elderly, but very agile, 
little gentleman, with the most elegant manners conceivable 
— called upon me, and we came to terms with the utmost 
facility. We lost no time, and before the next welcome 
message from Valentine came to tell me of his return, I had 
taken my first lessons. 

In making that arrangement I had consulted with Pro- 
fessor Schlobach, but without telling him the exact reason 
why I wished to learn music and dancing, and he had agreed 
with me that it would be a good thing to do. I was curious, 
though, to know how Valentine would receive the news of 
my new occupation. I was not certain whether he would 
treat it seriously, or whether he would look upon it as a 
childish caprice and laugh at me. That I dreaded. And 
so it was with hesitation, and in a roundabout way, that I 
told him what I had done as we were driving from the station. 

' Learning music, and dancing, too !' he exclaimed. 

' Yes, dear,' I answered. ' I — I want to be like other 
women in our rank of life.' 

He looked at me, with emotion visible on his fine face, 
and then he said : 
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' If other women could only make themselves like you, 
my darling !' 

One can imagine how my heart was transported with joy 
to hear him say this. That was encouragement to make 
anyone persevere in overcoming the difficulties of Czerny's 
exercises. 

It is needless to dwell on our occasional separations. 
One was very much like another — except to me. I found 
diversity in them. Each time I met Valentine after a 
separation I said to myself that I had never loved him so 
well, and the next time it always seemed that I loved him 
more. It was an absorbing passion. He was ever present 
in my mind, no matter what I did. Trifling acts of every- 
day life were regulated with a consideration of his views 
respecting them. Oh, the joy with which I looked forward 
to his coming, the clinging tenderness when we were together, 
and the delight of being within hand's touch of him — a 
delight rendered more strenuous by the hidden pain of pre- 
sently parting ! I had loved him dearly before we were 
married, but that love was nothing compared with the com- 
plete and adoring passion I now felt. No ; a woman's life 
does not begin until she is married, and I have often thought 
that those who write romances are blind to nature to make 
their stories end on the day of a girl's marriage, leaving off 
just when the real interest of life begins. 

My love was returned. I felt that, or I could not have 
been so completely happy. I should have been more exact- 
ing. I should have sought an explanation of the thing he 
persistently kept secret. The old jealous doubtings would 
have risen in my mind had I not felt that. My professor 
had given me a talisman to conjure with : it was that phrase 
of his, ' If he loves you, that is everything.' 

He took pleasure in my beauty, and was never weary of 
buying presents that he thought would suit me. I myself 
needed little encouragement that way. I had a lively 
appreciation for the beauty of diamonds, and it gave me 
great happiness to adorn myself for the delight of my hus- 
band, and to enjoy his admiration. ' Are you pleased with 
me, dear ?' I would ask. And his glowing kisses told me 
that none of his fine friends outshone me. 

In his absence I worked really hard at music, practising 
for four or five hours a day at the piano, besides taking my 
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lessons of Signor Alboni. My lessons in dancing and deport- 
ment were no task at all. I found it the easiest thing in 
the world to move as he bade me, and I said to myself that 
when the time came for me to go into society, and be taken 
to balls, my husband would not find me heavy or awkward, 
or be ashamed of me. I used to dream of dancing with him. 

Yes, I worked hard during Valentine's absence — it was 
necessary; otherwise I should have made no progress at all; 
for when he was at home I took no lessons, and did not 
touch the piano. I gave myself up to love. I begrudged 
every moment that took me from his side, and was jealous 
of the professor when he had Valentine to himself in the 
smoking-room. 

A day or two after Mr. Schlobach's coming to us, Miss 
Trevor arrived, in answer to my invitation, and from that 
time resided with me. She had friends and relatives in 
Kensington, and somehow there was always a niece or a 
cousin to visit on those days when Valentine was with me. 
The professor also found excuses to be absent at these times, 
though never without apologies. I think there was some 
sort of understanding between the dear old people. They 
saw that we wanted to be alone — or that at least I did. 

Miss Trevor was very companionable and chatty. She 
had a long memory, and was never at a loss for a subject of 
conversation. Amongst other things, she told me that soon 
after her return to Faulcondale Mr. Everleigh had called 
upon her, and asked very kindly after me. 

' I told him that you were married, dear,' she said, ' and 
of the terrible events that happened at that time. I also 
informed him that I was going to stay with you in London. 
He said he should like to make the acquaintance of Captain 
Bromley, and I gave him your address ; I hope I did not 
do wrong ?' 

' Oh no,' I exclaimed, ' I should like to see Mr. Everleigh 
again. Do you think he will call upon us ?' 

CHAPTEE XXV 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

Strangely enough, the very next day I met Mr. Everleigh. 
That was on Sunday, the 14th of November, The afternoon, 
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though dull, was clear and dry, and I took my favourite 
drive through the Park with the professor for a companion. 
We were returning through Park Lane when a gentleman 
crossed the road at some distance before us. 

Hearing the approaching wheels, he turned his head, and 
I perceived at once that it was Mr. Everleigh. He did not 
seem to recognise me, however, until I drew in by the pave- 
ment near him. 

' Mrs. Bromley !' he exclaimed, taking off his hat, and 
offering his hand. ' Pardon me — I must be shortsighted 
indeed not to have seen you.' 

He shook hands with Mr. Schlobach, and stood by the 
carriage with us for some minutes. 

' I shall give myself the pleasure of calling upon you, Mrs. 
Bromley,' he said, ' at a proper season.' 

This was just in keeping with his nice observance of con- 
ventional formalities. I laughed, and told him I thought 
every season was proper for friends to see each other, and 
added that I was sure my husband would be as glad as I to 
see him at Warburton Villa. 

' In that case I shall take a very early occasion to call. 
At what hour am I most likely to find Captain Bromley at 
home ?' 

Valentine had told me before going away that he should 
return on Monday morning. 

' We shall be at home to-morrow afternoon,' I said. 

' To-morrow afternoon, then, I hope to have the pleasure 
of making Captain Bromley's acquaintance.' 

We shook hands, and I drove off, feeling proud that he 
should see my equipage with the spirited ponies, and look- 
ing forward with satisfaction to his visit, in order that he 
might see how fortunate I was in having such a husband as 
Valentine. If I had possessed broader views, a more 
generous spirit, I should have said to myself : 

' My husband's happiness will be a source of chagrin to 
this friend ; the sight of my prosperity will provoke the cruel 
reflection that I have done well in not marrying him. This 
is an unfair return to him for having offered to make me his 
wife when I was less fortunate.' 

But no such thoughts entered my vain head at that time. 

I told Valentine when we met of the visit we were to 
receive, and made fun of Mr. Everleigh with his pragmatic 
ways and near sight. Valentine laughed. 
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' We must keep the professor at home to talk to him,' he 
said, ' for I know nothing about cockroaches.' 

I took great pains with my toilet, in view of my mean 
little triumph ; but I was properly punished. Mr. Everleigh 
did not come. 

We saw nothing of him during the week, but on the fol- 
lowing Monday he called, and then Valentine was absent, 
having left London on Sunday. 

I was taking my music lesson when the servant brought 
me his card. I found him in conversation with Miss Trevor, 
upon going into the reception-room. 

' I owe you many apologies, Mrs. Bromley,' he said. 
' Miss Trevor tells me you stayed at home last Monday to 
receive me. Had I known that, I should have sent to tell 
you of the obstacle that prevented me giving myself the 
pleasure of a visit. I concluded that Monday was your day 
for receiving visits, and ' 

I begged him not to apologize, and added that I was very 
sorry my husband happened to be away from home just 
then, speaking as if it were the merest accident in the 
world, for I did not wish him to know that Valentine was 
frequently absent. 

' It is a pleasure postponed,' said he. ' I am very anxious 
to know Captain Bromley, and I shall seek an occasion of 
making his acquaintance, even at the risk of making myself 
troublesome. That does not astonish you, Mrs. Bromley ?' 

' No,' I replied ; ' all that concerns our friends should 
interest us.' 

' Yes ; but there is another reason. A man forms a con- 
ception of individuals before seeing them by the mere asso- 
ciation of ideas, and as his conception is favourable or the 
reverse, he seeks to know those persons intimately, or avoids 
them altogether. That is why I wish particularly to make 
a friend of Captain Bromley.' 

I was pleased with this compliment to my husband. 

' Pardon me,' he said, rising and approaching a picture on 
the wall, ' that is a sketch of Leighton's, unless I am mis- 
taken.' 

' Yes, and this is a real Meissonier,' I replied, going 
further along to point out a tiny panel, on the extraordinary 
merits of which Mr, Percival had dwelt in showing us the 
house, 
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Mr. Everleigh had to bring his face within a few inches 
of the picture to see it thoroughly ; still scanning it, he 
said : 

' I am not mistaken ; Captain Bromley is an artist.' 

' Oh no,' said I, laughing ; ' he is a soldier — a cavalry 
officer.' 

' I have heard that ; it is his artistic taste I refer to ; 
without that, even a successful painter is not an artist.' 

' Then I am sure my husband is an artist, for all his 
tastes are good,' I said confidently. 

He inclined his head in acquiescence, and proceeded to 
examine the line of pictures, making comments upon them 
which seemed to me very just and astute. Meanwhile, 
Miss Trevor put on her glasses, and resumed her em- 
broidery by the window. 

At the other end of the room was a portfolio of engravings 
on a stand. 

' Etchings !' said Mr. Everleigh. ' Will you allow me to 
look at them ?' 

He placed a chair for me, and seated himself by the 
portfolio. 

' It must have taken a long while to form such a mag- 
nificent collection,' he said, after expatiating on the merits 
of the etchings. 

' Yes, a long while,' said I. 

If he had introduced Valentine's name I must have told 
the truth out, and let him know that the collection had 
come into his hands in something less than an hour ; but I 
did not wish to destroy Mr. Everleigh's good opinion of 
Valentine, nor did I wish to let him know that we were 
only staying in the house temporarily. That would have 
involved an explanation which my vanity shrank from. 
I had not hinted even to Miss Trevor that this was not our 
real home. 

' How fond a man must be of a home, having furnished it 
in this way,' he said, ' surrounding himself with refining 
treasures that keep his mind pure and noble ! Each of 
these beautiful works is a rivet in the golden chain that 
keeps him a willing prisoner to his own fireside. A wife's 
surest happiness lies in her husband's affection for his 
home. An idle man, with no strong interest of this kind, is 
inevitably tempted to seek variety abroad ; and there,' he 
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added, with a sigh, ' is the beginning of the greatest misery 
which can befall him and the one whose fate is linked 
to his.' 

I knew that he meant to felicitate me upon my lot, and 
render homage to Valentine, but his words inspired me 
with uneasiness. 

' I knew a poor wretch who attributed all his misery — 
the loss of a wife who died with a broken heart, the degra- 
dation of his children, his own moral and physical ruin — 
simply to the fact that he had never made a home for hia 
wife before he married. That is the solemn duty, as it 
seems to me, of every man. I believe that all the unhappi- 
ness of Parisian home life — indifference, neglect, infidelity 
— arises from the vicious disregard of the home. It is 
significant that they have no equivalent for that beautiful 
word "home." I congratulate you, Mrs. Bromley, on 
having a husband, whose tastes assure your happiness.' 

I felt excessively uncomfortable. I did not know what 
reply to make. 

' You— you have a very high esteem for the love of art ?' 
I stammered. 

He was looking closely at a print ; he passed it to me, 
pointing to the legend below. 

The picture represented a villainous rascal scowling over 
his shoulder at a young musician ; underneath was written : 
' The man that hath no music in himself is fit for 

treasons, stratagems, and spoils let no such man be 

trusted.' 

'If "art" were substituted for "music" the quotation 
would be not less true,' said Mr. Everleigh, closing the 
portfolio and rising. 

We joined Miss Trevor, and he told her about hia 
journey to Algeria — the country — the people — the specimena 
of flies he had collected, which he wished to show Mr. 
Schlobach, and other things. Miss Trevor happily sustained 
the conversation ; I could not take any interest in his 
description, although I dare say it would have amused me 
at another time. What he had said about the home, and 
its influence upon men, was echoing in my mind, and I 
could not rid myself of the uncomfortable impression hia 
words made. And then I asked myself whether he was 
quite right about art : whether a man could not be good 

15 
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and loving and free from base designs, and yet have no 
artistic taste in his soul. Mr. Schlobach's eulogies upon 
Mr. Everleigh's sound sense, and my own ignorance upon 
serious matters, had led me to entertain the highest opinion 
of his judgment ; but I was forced to doubt his accuracy 
now, because he certainly took greater interest in the 
pictures than ever Valentine had shown, and I could not 
allow that Valentine was less worthy than he. 

The more I thought about these things the less I liked 
them, and the more abstracted I became. So, out of 
politeness to my visitor, I resolved to lay aside my 
reflections and attend to what was being talked about. 

' Yes, my poor brother lies there,' Mr. Everleigh was 
saying, ' the second who has died of consumption, besides a 
sister. We are but two now.' 

' You have another brother ?' asked Miss Trevor. 

' No ; I have a sister. Poor girl ! she might envy the 
sister that is gone.' 

I wondered what the cause of the trouble might be, but 
Mr. Everleigh spoke in a tone of such deep regret that I 
felt it would be cruel to probe his wound. Miss Trevor, 
however, had no such compunction, or her curiosity over- 
came it. 

' Is your sister very ill, sir ?' she asked. 

' No ; on the contrary, she enjoys perfect health at 
present.' 

' She is single, I suppose ?' Miss Trevor said tentatively. 

' No ; I would she were, Miss Trevor,' he replied ; ' she 
married while I was in Algeria. It was a secret marriage. 
I knew nothing about it until she had made the fatal step. 
She is quite a young girl ; her husband is a middle-aged 
man, with just enough money to enable him to lead an idle 
life. I had a slight acquaintance with him ; my sister and 
I met him occasionally at the house of a friend. We were 
never intimate, although he endeavoured to make himself 
agreeable to me. There was something in him I did not 
like. He was what is called a man of the world, and he 
did not seem to me to be a man of high principle. It was 
because of my dislike that my sister concealed her affection 
for him from me, and finally married him clandestinely. 
When I came home from Algeria, I found Kate living in 
furnished apartments at Highgate. It was a good house, 
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furnished with some pretension to style. There was nothing 
to complain of in that respect. Still, it was not a home as 
wives regard it.' 

' Ah ! a home is very necessary to the happiness of 
married people,' said Miss Trevor. 

' That is exactly what I have been saying to Mrs. 
Bromley. My sister was alone. Naturally my first 
inquiry was for her husband. He was out, she told me 
with hesitation ; she could not say when he would return. 
Thinking that he had gone away to avoid me, I explained 
to the poor girl that I bore no animosity towards her 
husband, and that my wish was to see them living happily 
together. I called again upon my sister three days after — 
her husband was again absent, but she assured me eagerly 
that he had been home in the interval and stayed a whole 
day The poor thing spoke of that one day with exultation 
that raised my suspicion. I questioned her as delicately as 
I could, and elicited the fact that her husband was more 
frequently away from his home than in it. Now what 
should you say to that, ma'am ?' he asked, striking his knee 
and looking at Miss Trevor. 

Miss Trevor did not look up from her work, but her 
fingers were idle, and I saw she was greatly embarrassed to 
reply She was thinking of me. There were parts of this 
history which coincided with mine strangely. I was ter- 
ribly eager to know the continuation, and yet I dreaded it. 

' Business might take him away,' urged Miss Trevor 
timidly. ' Captain Bromley, for example, leaves us occa- 
sionally, having duties to attend to in connection with his 
regiment.' 

(It was thus I had explained Valentine's absence to Miss 
Trevor.) 

'That is quite another matter,' said Mr. Everleigh; 
' while a man holds a commission in the army, he is com- 
pelled to be at his post when duty calls him ; but what 
should you say, Mrs. Bromley,' he asked, turning to me, 
' if your husband had retired from active service, and 
quitted you as if he still held his commission ? Would you 
not suspect something — would you be blind to the fact 
which must be palpable to everyone else ?' 

Happily my back was to the light, or he must have seen 
that I was agitated greatly. It was not a supposititious 
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case he laid before me, but the case as it existed. Valen- 
tine no longer held a commission. I knew that it was no 
military duty that took him away. If I had only kept a 
clear head and remembered Mr. Schlobach's axiom, I 
should have answered, ' That I could suspect my husband 
of no ill while I loved him.' But I was a fool, and 
bewildered, and could say nothing intelligible. 

He took my indistinct utterance to mean that I agreed 
with him. 

' Of course you would ! You would say — That man is a 
traitor !' 

That terrible word ' traitor ' rose to my lips ; it had 
almost escaped me. I clenched my teeth and buried my 
finger-nails in the palms of my hands in the effort to control 
myself. 

' That is what anyone with any knowledge of the world and 
human nature would say,' he pursued ; ' but Kate is a child, 
a school-girl, with a girl's ignorance of real life ; she is 
infatuated, poor little soul, and her simple, confiding nature 
is a toy for this man to play with. I know not what 
pretence he makes for leaving her alone. Perhaps he 
scarcely thinks it worth while to make any, but simply 
trusts to her blind faith in him. What does it matter to 
him, so long as he can amuse himself for a few hours with 
her and get away when her love palls upon his senses and 
bis jaded spirit craves for variety.' 

' But are you sure, sir, that it is not some affair of busi- 
ness, some occupation which cannot well be explained to 
such a simple girl as your sister, that obliges him to leave 
her ?' asked Miss Trevor in some agitation. 

' Oh, I have settled that beyond doubt,' answered Mr. 
Everleigh ; ' the mystery, like most of that kind, was easy 
enough to unravel. I followed him one day — my sister 
might have done the same at any time, had she not been so 
completely trusting, and so hoodwinked and governed by 
her husband — I followed, and found that he is actually 
married to another woman.' 

' Married !' I exclaimed. 

' Surely, sir, he has not committed the crime of bigamy,' 
said Miss Trevor. 

' He has done so, and that adds to the difficulty of the 
case ; a common liaison might have been set aside, and the 
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man might have been reclaimed ; there would be hope, 
though an unsatisfactory one, of some future arrangement 
between poor Kate and him. But that is out of the ques- 
tion.' 

' But the second wife has no right to the title ; she is — 
she is nothing,' said Miss Trevor. 

' That is too true. Unfortunately, my sister is the second 
wife.' 

' Is it possible ?' 

' Yes, I have made inquiries, and find that this man was 
married ten years ago. He was then in poor circumstances, 
and his wife left him. Now that she finds he has money, 
and can support her in idleness and luxury, she claims her 
right to be recognised as his wife.' 

' It is most extraordinary !' 

' Pardon me, it is most common, my lawyer tells me. 
He assures me that cases of this kind are constantly occur- 
ring : a wife forsakes her husband in a period of poverty, 
and turns up again when he has acquired a fortune.' 

' And your sister, sir, what are her feelings now ?' 

' They are yet unaltered. I dare not tell her.' 

' Poor young wife, it will break her heart !' 

' I would it might,' said Mr. Everleigh earnestly. ' If this 
news could kill her it would be a mercy to tell her all and 
at once. But I fear a worse result than that.' 

' A worse result, sir ! surely none exists ?' said Miss 
Trevor. 

' Yes, far worse. She may reconcile herself to living a 
dishonoured life, that is what I fear. Women — I speak of 
the feebler sort, such as my sister— have not the nice sense 
of honour that prevailed in purer days. I doubt if any 
woman now dies of shame and despair, except in romances. 
They overcome fine feelings, they are taught to look upon 
them as strained sentiments, a poetic life that has nothing 
in common with our everyday existence. If they are pro- 
voked to rage rinding themselves the dupe of a scoundrel, 
the feeling is but momentary — it passes away ; the old 
feeling of affection revives, they forgive the man who has 
dishonoured them, and too frequently are willing to resume 
friendship with their betrayers. This is a fact ; it is so in 
nine cases out of ten.' 

' No,' I cried, interrupting him, for I felt that he wronged 
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me in this aspersion upon my sex ; ' no, it is not a fact ! A 
woman will not forgive the man who dishonours her, who 
cheats her, and makes her his toy. She will hate him, she 
will take his life if it is in her power. She will never, never 
forgive that wrong.' 

I had risen to my feet, and spoke with intense passion, 
for I put myself in the place of Mr. Everleigh's sister, and 
the wrong done to her was felt by me. I sat down with rage 
in my heart, and trembling from head to foot. 

Miss Trevor and Mr. Everleigh both seemed frightened 
by this exhibition of passion, and at once dropped the subject. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

' Well, Doris, what is it ?' asked Valentine, as we were 
driving home from Victoria Station. 

' What do you mean, dear ?' I asked, conscious that the 
colour was rising in my face. 

' What is the matter ? that is what I mean,' he said, 
smiling. 

' Nothing,' I replied. ' Why do you ask ?' 

' Because you are not so bright as when you were taking 
me away from home, and generally it is quite the other way 
about. You are thoughtful and quiet — has anything hap- 
pened ?' 

' No, dear.' 

' No one called ?' 

' Mr. Everleigh called.' 

'Ah, ah !' he exclaimed, pretending to look grave. 'My 
learned rival ! His discourse has not given you reason to 
regret having married a dull soldier, who treats insects — 
especially mosquitoes — as an unnecessary plague ?' 

' Don't be a goose,' I said, half amused, and yet fretfully. 

' And what had he to say for himself ?' he asked, changing 
his tone. 

' He told me a very unhappy story about his sister ; and 
I think that is what makes me a little quiet.' 

' In that case we will not talk about it ; we do not want 
to be quiet now.' 
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I made an effort to shake off the gloom that weighed upon 
my spirits, and be gay ; but it was an effort. I had to 
search for subjects of interest to talk about, whereas ordi- 
narily the ideas came only too fast, so that my words 
wouldn't keep pace with the flood of things I wanted to 
tell my husband about. I had to try and recall what had 
made me so lively on previous occasions, that I might dip 
again in the same source. And all the time I was conscious 
that Valentine saw through me, and knew I was ill at ease. 
That made it all the more difficult to appear easy. 

I did not know what was the matter with me. I could 
not explain it to myself except in the way I had accounted 
for it to Valentine. 

Mr. Everleigh had made an impression on my mind which 
I could not possibly efface. The story of his sister was 
constantly in my mind, no matter what I was doing. I 
thought my feeling was simply sympathy with an unfortu- 
nate girl, whose position in some respects resembled mine, 
nothing else. I would not see any resemblance between 
the girl's husband and Valentine. It had not yet come to 
that. Yet I suppose the idea of such a resemblance, though 
unacknowledged, existed in my mind, and was the real 
cause of my depression. The feeling was like the symptoms 
that forerun the breaking out of a disease. 

But what perplexed and troubled me beyond everything 
was the strange disposition of my heart towards Valentine, 
and the wild fluctuations of bot and cold emotion ; at one 
moment feeling the need of his dear embraces, and the next 
a certain repugnance even to the touch of his hand. Thus 
it was after lunch. 

Insensibly I had led the conversation to the subject of 
home love. 

' Mr. Percival,' I said, ' must have been very fond of his 
home to have given so much care to beautifying it.' 

' Yes,' Valentine answered carelessly ; ' I imagine he 
thought of nothing else but painting pictures and spending 
his money on gimcracks. It is a very respectable virtue, I 
dare say ; but it seems to me a man must have very limited 
ideas who has but those two objects in view.' 

' It is not the object of your life,' I said. 

1 Well hit, Doris,' he replied, laughing. ' It is not the 
object of my life, and that is why I find fault with it, doubt- 
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less. One overlooks one's own defects in looking for the 
defects of others. My training has always been the other 
way, and I have learnt to disregard home comforts, never 
having had any, and constantly changing my quarters. One 
set of chambers is pretty much like another, yet there is 
some diversity in the surrounding neighbours, and that is 
the great charm. One always looked forward to variety in 
changing from one garrison to another.' 

A chill crept over me. My fingers were cold as I clasped 
them on my lap 

' And you — you prefer that variety to being constantly in 
the same place ?' I said, with difficulty. 

' I should think so ! Fancy being stuck for perpetuity at 
Chatham,' he replied, misapprehending my meaning ; then 
he continued, looking round the room, and following the 
previous train of thought : ' I can understand a man sur- 
rounding himself with pleasant things — furniture and deco- 
rations in good taste ; that is as natural as preferring bright 
faces to dull ones ; but that which I do not understand is 
the infatuation of a man for covering his walls with pictures 
which from their very costliness he cannot lay aside and 
replace with fresh ones. To look at the same pictures for 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, and from the 
beginning of one decade to the end of the next, is, to my 
mind, as bad as having no pictures at all. The eye must 
get accustomed to them, and they have no value but to 
gratify the ostentatious desire of showing the world that 
one has a finer collection than the majority of individuals 
can display.' 

I said to myself : 

' I wonder if my face is growing dull, and if it is dull will 
he find it natural to prefer brighter ones ? And if he sees 
nothing in a picture to admire after the first glance, shall I 
charm his eyes ? — will he want to look at me all the days 
in the year, from the beginning to the end of our married 
lives ?' These fancies wrung my heart for a moment, and 
then my pride was stung with the notion that he rated me 
as little better than a picture, inasmuch as he might afford 
to lay me aside and replace me with another. Suspicions 
so madly unjust could only take possession of a heart 
strongly susceptible of jealousy : they held mine and rankled 
in it. And as I looked at my husband then I could see 
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nothing in him to love, but rather a nature that might be 
hated with the most intense malignity. 

He was smoking a cigarette ; as he turned to lay the ash 
in a tray he caught sight of me, and his eyes were riveted 
iu a moment on my face. 

I shrank like a guilty creature before the frank, open gaze 
of those penetrating eyes that read my soul's secret. I knew 
that I had wronged him : and oh ! a selfish joy elated me in 
the knowledge that I had so wronged him, and that he was 
good and generous and above suspicion ; and that, mingled 
with the shame and remorse I felt at the same time in being 
discovered, overcame me, and I burst into tears. He did 
not move from his seat, he did not speak. I thought he 
was angry, and meant to punish me. I could not bear that. 
I rose, and went to him, still covering my face with my 
hands. He took me upon his knee, circling me with his 
arms, and, as I laid my cheek upon his breast, I kissed his 
coat, and felt 1 was scarcely worthy to do that. 

' You don't feel well to-day, love,' he said soothingly. 

I shook my head, still not daring to look at him. I was 
glad to be misunderstood ; I dared not tell him the truth. 

' Will you lie down for an hour or two, or would you like 
better to go out ?' he asked. 

' Go out,' I answered, wiping my tears away. 

He kissed me, kept me a little longer in his arms, talking 
to me tenderly and cheerfully, and then, after a parting 
hug, I ran away, and dressed to go out, while he sent for 
the carriage. 

We went out, and I was happy. The little storm had 
cleared away the heavy, morbid fancies and done me good. 
He did not refer to what had happened, nor did I. He was 
unenlightened as to the cause of this outburst, for Miss 
Trevor was silent about Mr. Everleigh — unaccountably so, 
it seemed to me. Perhaps Mr. Everleigh's story had sug- 
gested a parallel to her mind, and she felt it best to keep her 
thoughts to herself. 

' Don't stick too closely to the music, Doris dear,' Valen- 
tine said, when he was leaving me on Friday. ' It will be 
learnt easier with a light heart. Get out as much as pos- 
sible, and look on the hopeful side of things without fear of 
disappointment.' 

There was a significance in these words which was not 
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lost upon me. He could see by my face how hopeful he 
had made me. 

It was on Saturday that Mr. Everleigh called again. He 
had a small box in his hands. It contained specimens of 
the insects he had collected in Algeria, and he had called to 
leave them for Mr. Schlobach. This, he explained, was the 
object of his visit. 

The professor had gone as usual to spend the afternoon in 
the reading-room of the British Museum ; it would not be 
long now before he returned. I asked Mr. Everleigh to 
stay until he came in. 

Miss Trevor's manner was very cold and reserved. I 
think she disapproved of this visit so soon after the last. 
Perhaps she had seen how miserable I had been made by 
the history of his sister, and feared that he would renew 
my trouble. Mr. Everleigh, however, made no reference to 
the subject — rather he avoided it, conscious that it had pro- 
duced an unpleasant impression upon me. I thought that 
possibly he had called to counteract the unfavourable effect 
of his previous visit. He had made no comment when he 
heard that Valentine was again absent, but simply expressed 
his regret in being so unfortunate in his time of calling. 

I think I have said before that Mr. Everleigh had a re- 
markable power of making himself agreeable. He talked 
well, and with ease, and chose subjects of conversation to 
interest those he talked with. He had a fund of anecdotes 
applicable to any theme, and that afternoon he was particu- 
larly agreeable. 

Miss Trevor gradually unbent, and joined with good- will 
in the conversation, when we began to talk about old times 
at Faulcondale. Old times were a subject that she and I 
were fond of discussing, and Mr. Everleigh's wonderful 
memory furnished us with abundant incident for small talk. 
Altogether we found his company very pleasant, and he re- 
vived the good feeling we had felt for him in the days when 
his visits to Faulcondale were a real pleasure to us. 

We had been laughing over the recollection of a ludicrous 
incident that occurred to the professor when he and Mr. 
Everleigh were out on the hills with their nets, and our 
voices were for a moment lulled, when we heard a knock at 
the street door. 

' Ah, there is Mr. Schlobach !' said Miss Trevor, looking 
at her watch. 
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' No,' I cried, springing to my feet joyfully. ' It is Valen- 
tine. Only he knocks like that.' 

And without a thought of propriety I ran out of the room 
and downstairs. It was Valentine. I was overjoyed to see 
him, for I had received no intimation of his coming. 

' Come in here, love,' I said, drawing him into the library. 
' Mr. Everleigh is in the drawing-room.' 

I did not want to lose the delight of a long embrace ; 
Mr. Everleigh might wait for us. 

Valentine explained that he had only just time to catch 
the train, or he would have sent a telegram in the ordinary 
way, that I might meet him at the station. 

' What does it matter, dear, so that you are here ?' I 
said. 

The joy of meeting lasted a long while. At length Valen- 
tine said : 

' We mustn't forget your old friend. Let us go up, or he 
may escape me again, as he did the first time we came under 
the same roof.' 

We went upstairs. Miss Trevor was knitting with com- 
posure by the window. She was alone. 

' Why, where is Mr. Everleigh ?' I asked. 

Miss Trevor looked at me in astonishment, and, taking 
off her spectacles, said : 

' Why, he has been downstairs with you, has he not ?' 

' No ; we have been in the library, and have seen nothing 
of him,' I replied. 

With many exclamations of surprise she told us that he 
had followed me almost immediately, as she had concluded, 
to be introduced to Captain Bromley. 

It was odd. We went down to the hall, and looked in 
the reception-room ; it was empty. Mr. Everleigh's hat 
was gone from the hall where he had left it, and he was 
gone also. For the second time- he had vanished, as it were, 
at the sight of Valentine. 

We were at a loss to account for his extraordinary con- 
duct. 

' It is the eccentricity of genius,' said Valentine, laughing. 

' But Mr. Everleigh is not eccentric,' I said. 

' Then he will need an extra amount of genius to give a 
satisfactory excuse for his impoliteness,' he responded ; and 
with that he dismissed the subject from his thoughts. But 
it perplexed the rest of us whenever we thought of it. That 
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is not strange. For we knew Mr. Everleigh as he was — a 
young, good-looking man, well dressed, and exceedingly 
careful in behaviour ; whereas Valentine, I knew, had 
formed a quite different conception. He spoke of him 
always as if he were an elderly, grotesque, and somewhat 
ridiculous personage. Perhaps at some time he had come 
in contact with a near-sighted naturalist of odd appearance 
and quiet habits (like Mr. Schlobach, in fact), and loosely 
classed all men of science in the same category. Be that 
as it may, Valentine never once referred to the strange dis- 
appearance during the day, and I was too happy in his 
society then to give more than a passing thought to it. 

It was foggy on Sunday ; we did not go out of the house, 
and we had no reason to regret being imprisoned, for we 
were together, and the bright fire was not more cheerful 
than we. 

Early on Monday morning Valentine received a telegram. 
He read it through, and then, thrusting it in his pocket, rose 
and said : 

' I must leave you at once, dear.' He looked at his watch : 
' Do you think it fine enough to take me to the station ?' 

Of course it was ; no weather was too bad in my opinion 
for me to go anywhere with my husband. I sent for the 
carriage, and ran up to dress, while Valentine went to his 
room to change his dressing-gown for his morning coat. 

On our way to the station, seeing him in his grave mood, 
I ventured to say : 

' There is nothing serious, dear, in the news you have 
received ?' 

' No, no,' he said, as if it were nothing which might not 
be arranged. ' It takes me away from you a few hours 
sooner than I intended ; that is one unpleasantness. I must 
have gone away in the afternoon.' 

I said no more upon the subject, though, of course, I 
wondered much. I could not help that. It was something 
more than idle curiosity I had to overcome. 

Shortly after I had returned to Warburton Villa the house- 
maid brought me a crumpled sheet of buff paper. 

' If you please, ma'am,' she said, ' I found this on the floor 
of master's dressing-room. I think it must have fallen 
out of Mr. Bromley's dressing-gown pocket when I was 
moving it.' 
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Without thinking what I was doing, I opened the paper 
and glanced at it. I had certainly no wrong intention in 
reading it. Had I reflected for a moment, I should have seen 
that this was the telegram he had received, and purposely 
avoided reading it. The act was done before I was aware of 
the consequences. This was the message : 

' From To Valentine Bromley, Esq., 

, Warburton Villa, 

Chislehurst. Kensington. 

' I am in danger. I have seen him. Come at once.' 

Who was the anonymous sender of this telegram ? Who 
the person to whom it referred ? What danger was immi- 
nent ? Was Valentine also menaced ? These were some 
of the questions that occurred to me, and gave my mind 
no rest. 

Between four and five o'clock another telegram came, and 
this was for me. I knew it could come from no one but 
Valentine, and I broke it open in feverish haste. The message 
ran thus : 



; From 

Valentine Bromley, 
Wold hurst, 

Chislehurst. 



To 

Mrs. Bromley, 

"Warburton Villa, 

Kensington. 

' Come to me here. A train leaves Victoria for Bickley at 
five minutes past six. A carriage will be waiting for you at 
Bickley.' 

With a cry of delight I set myself to read it again. It 
was quite plain there could be no mistake. I was to go to 
my husband at Chislehurst. 

' Now,' I said to myself, ' I shall know all ! There is to 
be an end of the mystery, with all the cruel doubts it has 
raised in my foolish mind !' 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

I ran upstairs and put that wonderful telegram in Miss 
Trevor's hands, and, while she was spelling it out, I threw 
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nay arms around the professor's neck, laughing, with the 
tears in my eyes. No wonder they looked at me with such 
astonishment. I was beside myself with joy. 

' I am very glad ; yes, I am very glad indeed,' said Mr. 
Schlobach. ' All is well that ends well. Love makes light 
of hardships ; but you have borne a great deal, and if you 
had not loved your husband well enough to have faith in 
him, then you would have been very unhappy, my child.' 

I saw now that this dear old friend had been much con- 
cerned for me during the past weeks, though he had pre- 
tended to take Valentine's frequent absence as a matter of 
course, and in no way surprising. And as it was the most 
difficult thing for him to be silent where his feelings were 
concerned, and to conceal anything, he must have regarded 
the state of things with extraordinary anxiety. 

I did not give myself time to make this reflection then. In 
a flutter of excitement I went to my room, and prepared for 
departure. How should I dress? That was the first question. 
In the dress Valentine most admired, I decided. Then I 
should be sure of his approval, no matter how far beneath 
the standard of excellence it appeared in the eyes of his 
fashionable friends. For friends of that sort I was convinced 
he had, and I should doubtless meet them. Then what 
should I take with me? Not a great deal, lest it might 
happen that my stay at Chislehurst was to be only of short 
duration. If, as I believed in my heart, I was to stop there 
and make it my real home henceforth, it would be quite easy 
to send for the rest of my clothing. I would take my 
diamonds, certainly. I might have to wear them that very 
evening. I put the cases at the bottom of my travelling 
bag. I must take a dress for the morning — it was not 
probable I should have to leave Woldhurst before that. I 
went to my wardrobe, and looking at my dresses, I con- 
sidered which it would be best to take. As I thought of my 
house, with the beautiful woods about it, I thought perhaps 
that Valentine would propose a walk in the country — the 
thing I most desired. I seemed to hear the rustling of the 
autumn leaves under my feet, and catch the fragrance that 
rose from them. I caught sight of the close-fitting black 
merino dress I had worn in the old time at Faulcondale, 
which I had kept for the sake of old associations, and because 
Valentine liked it. I gave it to the maid to pack in with the 
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indispensable things she had already collected, and my 
French shoes. 

When all my arrangements were made, I went downstairs, 
where Miss Trevor had prepared tea. I could eat nothing, 
but I drank a cup of tea, talking to the professor and Miss 
Trevor with such volubility that they had no opportunity to 
say anything but yes and no. And I continually looked at 
my watch, and then at the timepiece, to be sure I was not 
mistaking the time. I got to Victoria long before the train 
started. I bought some papers, thinking I would sit down 
quietly in the waiting-room and read them. But that was 
out of the question. I did not even grasp the sense of the 
legend under a humorous illustration in Punch, and the rest 
of the papers might have been written in Hebrew, for any 
idea their contents carried to my mind. 

How my heart beat when the train at length stopped at 
Bickley, and I stepped on to the platform ! I thought that 
perhaps Valentine would be there to meet me ; but I looked 
for him in vain. Whilst I was thus looking to the right and 
left along the platform, a coachman in livery came forward, 
and, touching his hat, said : 

' Beg pardon, ma'am, but are you Mrs. Bromley?' 

' Yes,' I answered eagerly. 

' The carriage is waiting for you outside, ma'am,' he said; 
and taking my bag, he accompanied me through the station 
into the road, where a brougham with bright lighted lamps 
was standing. ' Any other luggage, ma'am ?' he asked, as 
he closed the door. 

I said ' No.' He touched his hat again, got up into his 
seat, and the next minute the wheels began to move with a 
pleasant sound in the moist gravel. Then we ran on to the 
hard road, and the sound was pleasanter still to my ears. 
' At such a pace,' I said to myself, ' we shall quickly reach 
Woldhurst.' 

W T e soon got away from the houses and into a road where 
there were gas lamps at long intervals. The evening was 
still, and even at this distance from London there was a fog, 
or it might have been only a thick mist. The lights along 
the road appeared dull and hazy; I could see nothing beyond 
them. Only the reins of the driver, his hands, and the dash- 
board in front, were clear through the window in front. 
Nevertheless, it was cheerful with the quick beat of the 
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horses' hoofs, and the muffled rumbling of the wheels, and 
the pleasant anticipation that occupied my thoughts. 

As Valentine had not come to meet me, I presumed that 
he had friends to entertain. I was not a bit afraid of 
meeting them. I felt sure that I should do nothing that 
would make my husband blush for me. I had learnt how to 
enter a room, and how to receive visitors. Perhaps they 
would admire me, and then my husband would be proud of 
me. One thing delighted me above others— the coachman 
had asked if I had no other luggage. Evidently Valentine 
intended me to stay, or he would not have instructed the 
man to look after my affairs. ' All is well that ends well,' 
I said, repeating the professor's words, and what a dear, 
wise old friend he was who should say things so true, so 
worthy of repeating. Everything seemed so good that I 
began to hum a tune to myself. 

Just then the coachman tightened the reins, checking the 
horses' pace, and finally bringing them to a stand. At the 
same moment, a figure in a light overcoat came within the 
radius of the light thrown by the carriage lamps, and 
advanced to the door. Was it Valentine, after all ? 

The handle turned, the door opened ; there was just 
sufficient reflected light to show me that the figure was not 
Valentine s, but a thinner, slighter man's. 

' Mrs. Bromley,' said a voice I did not at once recognise. 

' Yes,' said I, a little frightened ; ' who are you ?' 

' I am Eichard Everleigh.' 

Then I knew the voice, and distinguished him. 

' Pardon me,' he added; and without asking my consent, 
he stepped into the brougham, and seated himself beside me. 
As he shut the door, the coachman drove on, but less rapidly 
than before. 

I was utterly astonished ; so much so, that I could not 
decide whether to be angry or not at his intrusion. As he 
bent forward to close the door, I saw that he had on a white 
tie. This suggested an explanation. 

' Are you going to Woldhurst ?' I asked. 

' Yes,' he answered. 

' You have seen my husband since your visit to Ken- 
sington ?' I asked. 

' No, but I saw him then,' he replied significantly and with 
a menacing accent, which offended me, perplexed as I was 

* May I ask I began, in a tone of resentment. 
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He interrupted rue. 

' First of all, Mrs. Bromley, you must understand that I 
am your friend — the sincerest friend — perhaps the only one 
who can serve you at this moment, when you most need a 
friend.' 

' You my only friend! where is my husband?' I asked. 

' You shall see your husband,' he said. ' I am taking you 
to him now.' 

' Great heavens !' I exclaimed. ' No accident has be- 
fallen him ?' 

' None that is not of his own seeking.' 

' I do not understand.' 

' I wish you to understand, that is why I have brought 
you here, why I am here beside you now.' 

' You brought me here ?' 

' Yes ; the telegram you received this afternoon I sent. 
This brougham was sent by me to meet you ; the driver was 
instructed to stop at the spot where I got in. All has been 
arranged by me for the express purpose of this interview.' 

' But Valentine — my husband ' 

' Believes you are at Kensington — believes you are still his 
unsuspecting, obedient, infatuated dupe. He has the utmost 
faith in you, and in his own ability to cozen you.' 

' How dare you say this to me ?' I cried indignantly. 
' Stop the carriage !' 

' First listen to what I have to tell you.' 

' No, I will not listen to anything against my husband. I 
will not sit beside you. Stop the carriage, or I will get out 
this instant !' 

To tell the truth, with my passionate indignation at the 
suggestion he had made there was mingled a certain vague 
terror that this man had got me into his power to do me 
personal violence. 

' If you insist,' he said calmly, leaning forward and taking 
hold of the string that communicated with the coachman. 
' If you will not profit by the services of a friend, I must 
relinquish you to the tender mercies of your enemy. Where 
shall I tell the coachman to take you ?' 

' To my husband.' 

He paused an instant, and then said : 

' If you will not accept my help, it will be better to go 
back at once to London.' 

1G 
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I did not answer him, but, bending forward, I put my hand 
on the door handle. 

' For heaven's sake, do nothing rash,' he said, holding my 
arm. ' In a few minutes we shall be at the house. Suffer 
me to go with you, I entreat. You will need a friend.' 

' I need no friend but my husband. I will go alone to 
him.' 

I was desperate in my intention to get away from him. I 
had no time to reason ; and, seeing it was useless to reason 
with me in my present state of excitement, he pulled the 
string, and the coachman drew up. He opened the door 
and got out ; turning round, he said in a tone of deep 
sympathy, 'I will follow you.' Then he closed the door, 
turned to the driver, and said ' Woldhurst,' and the brougham 
moved on. 

A lodge flanked the entrance gates. I recognised them 
when the carriage stopped. The gates were closed. Looking 
up the avenue, I could see through the mist a dimly luminous 
point showing where the house stood ; there was a light also 
in the lodge. The lodge-door opened as the driver called 
out, and a man whom I did not know came out. 

' What name ?' he asked, with his hand on the gate. 

' I dunnow ; better ask the lady inside,' answered the 
driver in a low voice. 

Distracted between a vague terror, and still vaguer hope, 
dreading that Mr. Everleigh would overtake me, seeing the 
lights of the house at the end of the avenue, where I 
believed that I might find shelter in Valentine's arms, I 
could not brook delay. I fancied that if I got out I could 
run the length of the carriage drive in less time than it 
would take to give the necessary explanation to the lodge- 
keeper, and get the gates open for the brougham to pass. 
Acting upon impulse, I opened the door and stepped out 
quickly. 

The lodge-keeper stepped forward, raising his knuckle to 
his forehead : 

' Beg pardon, miss, but who might you wish to see ?' 

' Captain Bromley,' I answered. 

He shut the door and nodded to the driver, who at once 
turned the horses in the direction we had come. Then, 
putting his hand on the gate which I was about to open, he 
said, with deliberation : 
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' You want to see Captain Bromley ?' 

Now I was terrified by this man. His manner was 
strange, unlike that of a servant. I could not see his face, 
only the silhouette of his burly figure against the gray mist 
illuminated by the light glimmering in the lodge window 
We were quite alone. The sound of the carriage wheels 
grew fainter each moment. 

* Yes, I want to see Captain Bromley at once,' I said. 
' Let me pass, if you please.' 

' Oh, certainly. Better come and sit down in the lodge, 
miss, while I take up your card to the house. I'm very 
sorry, miss, but you see I'm put here to keep the gate, and 
I must do my duty. Captain Bromley's got friends, and 
he's at dinner, and if you won't send up your name ' 

' I am Mrs. Bromley,' I said. 

' What Mrs. Bromley ?' he asked impudently. 

' Your master's wife,' I answered angrily. 

' Oh, come, that won't do,' said he, with a laugh. ' I've 
been here two months, and you won't make me believe 
you're Mrs. Valentine Bromley ' 

I could not speak. My whole body shook with emotion, 
my knees trembled under me. 

' Besides,' he pursued, ' I see her at the dinner-table not 
five minutes ago.' 

' You saw — whom ?' I found strength to ask. 

' My master's wife — Mrs. Valentine Bromley.' 

'His wife!' I gasped; ' hh wife!' and then, unable to 
support myself, I fell down upon my knees on the sodden 
path. 

' He is not my husband !' I cried. ' Great God, then 
what am I ?' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

A sickness overpowered me, the earth seemed to be 
turning under me, there was a dull beating in my ears. I 
was unable to sustain myself upon my knees. I fell. Then 
I felt myself raised, a voice spoke peremptorily, a wet cloth 
was put upon my brows. The light grew stronger, and, 
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opening my eyes, I found myself seated in the lodge. The 
lodge-keeper stood before me with a bowl of water, afnd 
Mr. Everleigh was supporting my head and shoulders, as I 
sat supinely on a chair. 

' You will be better now,' he said, removing the cloth 
from my brow. I sat up and wiped the moisture from my 
face with my handkerchief. I don't think I had lost 
consciousness ; the shock had stunned me, that was all. I 
no longer felt sick or faint — only very weak, so that the 
handkerchief nearly fell from my nerveless fingers. A 
tumult of wild ideas had invaded my mind, and still kept 
my senses in a whirl. 

I saw Mr. Everleigh put a piece of money in the lodge- 
keeper's hand, signing to him to leave the room. The man 
went out, and Mr. Everleigh came back to me with grave 
solicitude oh his pale face. He looked round the room, and 
took down a tumbler from the sideboard. He poured some 
water into it ; then, taking a small glass bottle from his waist- 
coat pocket, let three or four drops of liquid fall in the water. 

' Drink that, it will do you good,' he said, handing the 
tumbler to me. 

I obeyed, and felt calmer at once ; then my strength came 
back a little. 

'The fly is outside,' he said, when he saw the good effect 
his potion had made. ' Will you go home ?' 

Home ! I had none. The thought struck me at once. 
What was I to do ? I covered my eyes with my hands, 
and tried to colleet my thoughts and find some way out of 
the darkness in which they were involved. 

'Or,' pursued Mr. Everleigh, after a moment's pause, 'do 
you think it will be better to verify the truth of this charge 
against your — your husband ; and to know by the evidence 
of your own senses whether this man has told you a lie, 
and whether I am to be trusted as a friend ?' 

' Yes, that will be best,' I said, bending my body, that 
my heart might beat less painfully. 

' It seems to me the wiser course,' he said. ' It is best 
that you should know the truth, and realize the fact, 
dreadful as it is ; and the sooner the better. That is why I 
brought you here. But I am doubtful of your strength." 

' I am prepared. I am ready,' I muttered faintly. 

Looking at me thoughtfully, he shook his head. Then 
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he slipped his fingers in his pocket and drew out the little 
bottle from which he had poured the drops which revived 
me, together with another similar in appearance. He 
compared them by the light, and put one in the right- 
hand pocket, the other in the left. 

' It will be well to have this with us in case you break 
down again,' he said. 

He went out of the room. I heard him talking to the 
lodge-keeper. They were in conversation for some minutes, 
then Mr. Everleigh came back, saying he had persuaded 
the man to help us. 

' I have sent him up to the house to see if it will be safe 
to go up now,' he said. 

' What need is there of that ?' I asked. ' I shall go in and 
face my husband.' 

' My poor child, do you think Mr. Bromley has not 
prepared for such an attempt on your part ? The lodge- 
keeper refused to let you pass. He dared not have done 
that unless he had received instructions from his master. 
If one servant has been warned, all have been warned, and 
it would be as impossible for you to cross the threshold of 
the house as it was to pass the gate. I have bribed the 
gate-keeper to open the door of the conservatory ; from 
there we can see into the dining-room — we may even hear 
what is said within. That will be enough.' 

' No, it will not be enough !' I cried, clenching my hands, 
as the thought of what I might see and hear flashed upon me. 

' What else would you have beyond a knowledge of the 
truth ?' 

' What else would I have ?' I cried, starting up from the 
chair, my hot imagination transporting me to that room 
where Valentine stood with the creature who dared to call 
herself his wife. But I did not answer the question ; I 
could not form an idea of retribution ; only my nature 
craved for vengeance. 

Mr. Everleigh regarded me with perfect calmness for two 
or three seconds. Then he pursued : 

' What could you do there ? Nothing but obey him once 
more.' 

' Obey him V I cried. 

Every word he spoke stung me ; I coulrl only echo his 
phrases. 
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' Yes, obey him once more,' he repeated. ' If he says, 
" Leave this house — go back to the lodgings I have taken 
for you with the servant ; I will permit 

' Never — never- — never !' I cried, interrupting him. 

' But you must leave the house,' he said, in the same 
quiet tone. ' Mrs. Bromley will not suffer you to remain 
there.' 

It seemed as if my blood turned to fire at this insult. I 
turned upon Mr. Everleigh choking with passion. He did 
not give me time to speak. 

'You must put yourself in her place— she, too, is an 
injured woman. Eemember she is his lawful wife : you are 
not. She took possession of the house while Captain 
Bromley was travelling with you, and she has a right to 
stay there and forbid you to put your foot upon the door- 
step. She has done you no wrong ; on the contrary, she 
is justified in thinking that she is wronged by you, who 
have partly, and for a time, alienated her husband from her. 
Captain Bromley has a certain sort of passion for you, and 
until he grows weary of you will be anxious to keep you in 
the pretty lodgings — spending what time he can conveni- 
ently spare in your company — tricking you out with finery, 
and ' 

I cried out in agony, and, dropping into the chair, covered 
my face with my hands. Mr. Everleigh ceased to speak. 
There was silence for a minute, and then the door-handle 
turned, and the lodge-keeper entered. 

' You can come. They are still at dinner,' he said. 

' Will you come?' asked Mr. Everleigh. 

I shook my head. I did not want to see that woman. 

' You must come,' said Mr. Everleigh in a low tone, but 
firmly. 'To-morrow you will not believe what you have 
heard to-day, unless you have more convincing proof. 
Valentine Bromley will find means to cheat you again, as 
he has cheated you before. He will tell a new lie, and you 
will believe him rather than accept the terrible reality.' 

I rose, for even now I could not believe the worst. I 
felt that I must go through with this ordeal to the end. 

' One moment, sir,' said the lodge-keeper, scratching his 
jaw thoughtfully — ' what I'm doing is worth more than a 
sovereign : it's worth as much as my situation. And, un- 
less the young lady will promise not to be violent and kick 
up a row, I can't go no further,' 
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' You will control your feelings ?' Mr. Everleigh said, turn- 
ing to me. 

' Yes,' I answered. 

' I will answer for the young lady keeping her word,' said 
Mr. Everleigh. 

' So long as you're responsible, sir, I don't mind. I know 
you, and can trust in you,' said the man, opening the door. 
We went out into the misty night. Once more the 
trembling fit was upon me ; I had to close my teeth tightly 
to prevent them chattering. But I would not accept Mr. 
Everleigh's arm. I hated him for what he had told me. 

' Not that way — this,' said he, when we came to a fork 
in the path, and I was about to take one that led straight 
to the lights before me. ' You see I know the place better 
than you,' he continued, speaking in a low tone not to be 
heard by the lodge-keeper, who followed us at a few paces. 
' I have been watching the house for weeks, ever since Mrs. 
Bromley took possession of it. I have known Valentine 
Bromley longer than I have known you — and he knows me, 
though by another name. Twice he has nearly caught me 
in your presence— once at Faulcondale, and a few days ago 
at Kensington. I suspected his wife was alive ; I could not 
reveal my suspicions without proof. To save you from this 
misfortune, this awful degradation, I set myself to find her 
when I heard that he had proposed to marry you. Un- 
happily, the discovery came too late. He had gone through 
that mock ceremony of marriage, and taken you away. I 
tried to break this truth to you by the pretended history of 
my sister. Would it had been my sister and not you that 
this villain chose for his victim. ' 

I made no reply These facts were of small moment to 
me then. 

The path we had taken led through the shrubbery which 
skirted the lawn to that side of the house adjoining the con- 
servatory. 

' Wait here a moment, sir,' said the lodge-keeper, when 
we came to an opening close to the house. 

We stopped, and he went on softly across the grass. 
There was no light in the conservatory, but there were re- 
flections upon the glass and the shining leaves of the 
camellias from the dining-room, which opened into it. 

The lodge-keeper returned, and held up his finger as a 
sign for us to come. I paused a moment to get strength 
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and courage, and then, feeling already sick and faint, I 
tottered forward. Mr. Everleigh grasped my arm tightly ; 
I was indifferent to his touch then. 

At the door of the conservatory I heard laughter — men's 
and women's— and then the voice of my husband, deep and 
sonorous ; but I could not catch what he said. A few steps 
further, and I stood before the window. 

The curtains were not drawn, some foliage alone screened 
the room partly from my sight. Mr. Everleigh put out his 
hand, and bent the sprays. Then I could see the long 
table, decorated with beautiful flowers, and those who sat at 
it. Valentine's back was towards me. A gentleman and lady 
sat on the right, and two others on his left. At the head 
of the table, facing him, sat the woman I had come to see. 

I had expected to find her a vulgar, hard-featured, middle- 
aged woman 6f the world. I saw a young woman, not 
more than five or six years older than myself, slight and 
delicate, with a careworn and rather timid expression on a 
fair face that was neither worldly nor coarse. 

' She, too, is an injured woman !' 

These words of Mr. Everleigh'a returned to my mind. 

The windows, that opened to the ground, were partly 
open ; the voices came clear and sharp to my ear. 

A gentleman was commenting upon some local matter 
they had been discussing. When he finished speaking there 
was a pause. Then the gentleman on the other side, raising 
his voice as one does in beginning a new subject, said : 

' And how long do you intend staying amongst us, Cap- 
tain Bromley ?' 

' That depends altogether upon the wife's health,' 
answered Valentine. ' The doctors say she must not leave 
the house until she is quite restored.' 

' Then, to a certain degree the doctors are our friends,' 
said the gentleman. ' You will return in the spring, I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Bromley?' 

' That depends upon my husband,' she replied. ' If 
Valentine ' 

The rest was a confused murmur in my ears. I reeled 
backwards. The lodge-keeper, I believe, prevented me 
from falling ; at the same time, to stifle my cry, Mr. Ever- 
leigh put a handkerchief to my mouth. Then I lost all con- 
sciousness. 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOEOTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself lying on a bed 
in a small room with whitewashed walls, a latticed window, 
and a beamed ceiling. It was so like the cottage rooms at 
Faulcondale, that for a moment I thought I was in my old 
home, just awoke from troubled sleep. For I knew some- 
thing terrible had happened ; there was a pain at my heart 
as if it were broken. Still perplexed, I turned my head, 
and saw, standing by my side, Mr. Everleigh and an elderly 
woman, who held a lamp in her hand. 

Mr. Everleigh put his fingers upon my pulse. I started 
up, snatching my hand away ; for the scene in the conser- 
vatory flashed upon my recollection, and my first feeling 
was abhorrence, not, strange to say, of Valentine, who had 
betrayed me, but of the man who had betrayed him to me. 

' She is better now,' said Mr. Everleigh to the woman ; 
' put down the light, we can leave her for a time.' 

'Won't the young lady take something, sir?' asked the 
woman. ' We keep the very best of rum.' 

' No ; there is water on the table — that will be all she 
requires at present.' Then, turning to me, he said, 'We 
will leave you ; lie down and repose yourself ; if you need 
anything, you have but to call. Without rest it will be 
dangerous to leave this place. Try to sleep for an hour.' 

Sleep for an hour ! I should have laughed had not all 
sense of humour been chased from my spirit by fierce 
passion. Sleep, with rage in my heart and tumult in my 
brain ! Sleep, when every nerve was strung up and my 
whole being craved to be in action ! ' Can I ever sleep 
again ?' I asked myself. 

I sprang from the bed as the door closed, and stood like 
a wild beast prepared to spring, yet not knowing on whom 
to fasten. I had something to do. What was it? I must 
put my thoughts into order, get some definite idea of my 
position, and make up my mind what course I was to take. 
My eye fell upon the glass of water on the table. I seized 
it, and drank it down, thinking it would cool my heated 
brain. It might have been a fiery spirit for all I knew then, 
or now know. 
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I set myself to go over the events of the evening, and 
succeeded in tracing them to the moment I fainted. On a 
chair I saw the travelling bag which T had left in the 
brougham ; and from this I concluded I had been carried 
back to the lodge, and brought away insensible in the 
brougham here. Where was I ? Not far from Woldhurst, 
certainly, or I should have revived on my way hither. It 
might be quite near. This suggested one thing that might 
be done, and should be done at once. It was little enough, 
but I seized the idea with avidity. I tore off the dress 
that had been bought with Valentines money, and put on 
the simple costume I had worn in the old days before my 
marriage. Then I took out my ear-rings, stripped off my 
bracelets, and the gem rings from my fingers, and, last of 
all, I took off *ny wedding-ring, that I had been so proud of, 
and had no right to wear. 

I cannot think of this now without crying. How happy I 
had been when he first admired that simple dress ; how 
happy again when I packed it, thinking, ' Perhaps he will 
take me into the woods to-morrow, where we shall hear the 
brown leaves rustle under our feet'! And what a thrill of 
joy I had felt as he put the wedding-ring on my finger, and 
how I had looked at it with love and reverence many times, 
making resolutions as I kissed it to overcome my faults, and 
be loyal and true for ever to the dear partner of my life, who 
had given it to me as a token of enduring love. And then 
what pride I had felt, when he gave me rich dresses and 
rare diamonds, in thinking he had found the picture worthy 
of such fine setting. My heart aches with the remembrance 
of that moment, when all my hope and joy and pride were 
gone from me with the gifts of his hand, and nothing was 
left upon me of the things I had prized for his sake — no 
trifle cherished as a love token — no vestige of pride or hope 
— not even the tender recollections of past happiness. 

I stop now to wipe away the tears that dim my eyes ; but 
I did not weep then. Anger left no place for grief in my 
heart. No gentle memories were awoke by the sight of the 
things I was casting off for ever. 

' With this ring,' I said, 'he tricked me, dishonoured me, 
debased me to the level of a vile woman. These diamonds 
are the price he was willing to pay for his pleasure ; with 
these baubles he thought to reconcile me to my shame. 
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From the first he has worked upon me as if I were a child 
having no pleasure but the gratification of my senses, and 
with these glittering playthings he has amused me, kept me 
in good humour, petted me, and held me in his power. 
What am I ; only an ignorant country girl, to be played 
with and cast aside ! a poor fool, to be cajoled and laughed 
at, a jest for the club, a conquest to be chatted about with a 
friend and a cigar — the object of a few months' idle folly — 
an amusing creature with little freaks of jealousy that 
required a little management, a trifle of the past — gone, 
Heaven knows where, like a puff of smoke. Nothing ! 

I goaded myself with these bitter reflections as I threw 
the relics of his love into the bag, closed it, and went to the 
door. The key was turned on the outside, but in a moment 
the door was unlocked, and Mr. Everleigh stood before me. 

' Up already ?' he said, in a tone of surprise that galled 
me. 

' Do you, too, think I am an idiot ?' I asked ; ' a baby to 
be lulled to sleep— a senseless dolt, anxious to forget — dull 
to a sense of dishonour and degradation ?' 

' Be calm, my child.' 

' I am not a child ! I am a woman.' 

' Yes ; an outraged woman, yet still a child,' he said ; ' a 
child in experience — a child in power to redress your wrongs 
— to shape a course in the future.' 

' Experience ! What woman has gone through more than 
I — what woman has more to learn ?' 

He was closing the door. 

' Wait,' I said ; ' let me go.' 

' Where ?' he asked, standing between me and the door. 

' To Woldhurst.' 

' No,' he said. ' I cannot let you go out until you have 
recovered your self-control.' 

' I will go !' I cried fiercely. 

' You shall go — when you are calm. It is half -past nine ; 
the roads are dark. There is not a light, nor anyone who 
can direct you. You might wander about until you fainted 
again with exhaustion. You say you are no longer a child : 
prove it ; be reasonable.' 

I saw that I must be guided — that no end would be 
gained by following the first impulse. 

' I am here to help, not to hinder you,' he said, quitting 
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the door, as if assured that I would not attempt to go now. 
' I know your purpose in wishing to go to Woldhurst.' He 
placed a chair for me, and seated himself opposite. ' You 
have changed your dress, and taken off your trinkets. You 
intend to give them back to Valentine Bromley ?' 

' Yes ; I will not keep anything that has come from his 
hands.' 

' You do well. That is the course a woman should take. 
I promise you that in an hour he shall have them, and know 
that you scorn to. keep his gifts and profit by his bounty in 
any way. But you must not take them. It would involve 
you in a vulgar squabble with the servants, and possibly 
end in your being sent to a police-station. A woman can 
be punished for annoying a gentleman in his house.' 

' You believe -he would have me punished if I went there 
— suffer his servants to lay hands on me ?' 

The words choked me. 

' Why not ?' asked Mr. Everleigh coldly. ' The shame is 
slight, compared with that he has inflicted on you.' 

' That is true.' 

' For his pleasure he dishonoured you, employing the 
basest means ; why should he hesitate as to the means of 
getting rid of you when you trouble him ? It is a common 
case — a man betrays a girls, grows tired of her, discards 
her, and when she threatens his tranquillity, he claims the 
protection of the police — and gets it. The law is on his 
side. He has a right to amuse himself. His victim may be 
punished ; not he — wait, I forgot : he went through the 
farce of a marriage ceremony ; that is illegal, but what of 
that ? If he likes to spend the cold months in the South of 
France, be is quite safe. Evidently that is what he is pre- 
pared to do. You heard him say this evening that he 
intended going away, and that he only waits for his wife to 
regain strength. You may be sure he will find out she is 
strong enough to undertake the journey when he discovers 
that you are no longer to be played with. May I ask for 
what length of time he has taken the house in Ken- 
sington ?' 

' Six months.' 

' Six months !' he said, shrugging his shoulders ; then, 
turning aside, and bending his brows as he looked upon the 
floor, he added, as if to himself, ' Calculating villain !' 
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1 had sat and listened to him with forced patience, but I 
could bear this inaction no longer ; it was maddening. 
With my blood fermenting in my veins, I started to my feet, 
and paced across the room 

' What am I to do?' I cried. 

' I am thinking of that, Miss Howard,' he answered 
reflectively. 

' Miss Howard !' Those two words did more than all the 
rest to make me realize my position. It was my name. I 
had no right to any other. It would have been an insult to 
have called me Mrs. Bromley now. Yet I hated Mr. Ever- 
leigh for calling me by my right name. 

' Of course you will not go back to Kensington ?' 

' Go back to Kensington !' I cried, in indignation at the 
thought of returning to that house, made horrible by my 
shame. 

' Of course not — of course not,' he said, still looking on 
the ground reflectively. ' I understand your feeling for that 
good and worthy old friend.' 

I did not understand him for a moment. He continued : 
' It would break the professor's heart to know this. He 
would accuse himself of having precipitated your ruin. It 
would kill him ! It would kill him !' 

I had not thought of Mr. Schlobach. I was too much 
engrossed in my own wrongs. But now I was reminded of 
him, I saw that this would indeed be a death-blow for him. 

' It would kill him,' Mr. Everleigh repeated. ' He must 
not know. You cannot return to Kensington. Have you 
any other friends ?' 

' None.' 

' Miss Howard, you must accept help from me. You 
must not think of me as an ordinary friend, but as a 
brother.' 

' A brother !' I cried, wrought to the highest pitch of 
resentment by the thought of the disgrace and misery 
Valentine had brought upon me and my guardian. ' A 
brother ! would a brother sit and calmly reason upon my 
disgrace ? Would a brother suffer the villain who had done 
me this irreparable wrong to go unpunished ?' 

' No,' he cried, rising quickly, and speaking for the first 
time with passion ; ' no, and the villain shall not go 
unpunished. Bromley shall not escape. What a brother 
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would do, I will do.' He took up the bag and went to the 
door. Then he turned to me, and said, ' Oh, you shall have 
no reason to reproach me with lack of sympathy. Your 
wrongs are mine, and shall be avenged.' 

He opened the door as he spoke. I was terrified by his 
manner. 

' What are you going to do ?' I gasped. 

' He shall know that you have sent me to him to restore 

all he has given you, and then ' he paused an instant, 

and then said, with sharp distinctness, ' 1 will shoot him 
through the heart !' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

My strength left me. I sank on the edge of the bed, para- 
lyzed with horror. I was powerless to move, to think 
intelligibly, to do anything ; and the shock to my mental 
system was just the same as if I had received an actual 
blow. I was stunned. My consciousness was utterly 
blank. 

My presence of mind returned as I heard the movement 
of wheels and the sharp click of the carriage door being 
closed. The necessity of action restored my faculties. I 
started to my feet. Mr. Everleigh was on his way to take 
Valentine's life. That brought me to my senses in a 
moment, banishing all jealous and vengeful feelings. I 
thought only of Valentine as the man I loved above every- 
one in the world ; I thought of him lying dead — slain at my 
instigation. To save him from that fate — to save myself 
from the awful responsibility of that crime — was now my 
sole object. 

With a cry of desperation I sprang to the door, threw it 
open, and flew down the dark stairs. It was like the flight 
one takes in a dream pursuit. I know not how I reached 
the road. I was conscious only of passing through a room 
like the parlour of an inn. I stood in the road, breathlessly 
intent on catching the sound of carriage wheels. I heard 
them rumbling faintly in the distance to the right. I ran in 
that direction as fast as I could. 
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I fancy voices called to me from the inn door through 
which I had passed. Someone may have run after me ; I 
am not sure. In the darkness it would be impossible to tell 
which way I had gone ; for my feet seemed scarcely to touch 
the ground, and my footfall was noiseless. It is wonderful 
to me how I found my way. Did instinct guide me, or did 
the intense excitement of the moment give abnormal power 
to my faculties of seeing and hearing? I know not. 
Assuredly I continued to hear the rolling of wheels before 
me, or I should not have proceeded in that direction. Then 
as I came to the crest of a hill I saw a dull, luminous point 
below, which I felt sure was from the carriage lamps. On 
and on I sped, gaining on the faint point, and on and on 
until I saw another point of light in advance of the first. 

* That,' I said, ' must be the light from the lodge.' And 
now the sound of wheels ceased, and I gained quickly on 
the lights of the carriage lamps. 

I reached the fly ; it was standing still ; the door was 
open. I glanced inside ; it was empty. 

' Where is he ?' I struggled to ask of the coachman, who, 
with one hand leaning on the box, was turning round to 
look at me. 

He gaped at me in astonishment. I glanced ahead ; the 
second light I had noticed seemed some distance from me, 
and on the right. 

The light from the lamps shone on the oak palings border- 
ing the pathway on that side. I remembered them. The 
grounds of Woldhurst were confined with palings of that 
kind. 

' Where is he?' I said, in audible tones, yet still panting 
painfully for breath, and prepared to run on to the lodge. 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder in the opposite 
direction to the lodge, and opened his mouth to speak. But 
before a word was spoken, the sharp crack of a pistol-shot 
fell on our ears, and then another and another. 

I fell on my knees with a shriek, for it seemed as if the 
bullet had gone through my own wicked heart. 

Yet my senses were still alert. I expected to hear more. 
The horse made a movement, the clicking of the bit, the 
angry voice of the coachman drawing him in, the crunching 
of the wheels I heard, and then the rustling of shrubs, the 
sound of a man climbing over the palings, the thud of his 
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feet as they came to the ground — and a quick step. I saw 
Mr. Everleigh. 

As he caught sight of me, he stopped, with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. Without a word he caught me up quickly, 
and lifted me into the carriage. 

' Bickley, sharp — double if you catch the 10.10,' he said 
to the driver, as he sprang in after me. 

The horse started off at a gallop. The lodge-keeper was 
in the room as we dashed past the gate. 

' I have played a brother's part. You are avenged,' said 
Mr. Everleigh ; and from the pocket of his overcoat on the 
right he drew a revolver, and transferred it to the pocket on 
the left. 

There was light enough for me to see that. 

I drew away from him with sickening horror ; I fancied 
Valentine's blood was on his hands and clothes, his sodden 
coat hanging heavily, and sticking to my dress. 

Then a frenzy seized me, and I should have opened the 
door and sprung out had he not held me down with firm 
hands that even in my passion I was unable to cope with. 

' Let me go, let me go !' I cried. ' It is villainous to kill 
a man, and fly. It is cowardly ! It is infamous ! Let me 
be free. I shall lose my senses if you hold me. I do not 
wish you to share the consequences of this deed. Go where 
you will, but let me return to him. I will not betray you. 
You are guiltless. I have murdered him — not you. My 
place is there beside his dead body. Let me return. I will 
soak my hands in his blood, and say, " It was I who took 
his life — with these bloody hands 1" No one shall know 
that you did my bidding. I alone am guilty. Let me take 
the penalty. That is all I ask. You are a coward, a villain, 
to take me away from him. I shall hate and loathe you till 
I die if you refuse my just demand. I will bless you if you 
yield to my entreaty. Oh, let me go ! For the love of 
mercy let me go back. Think : he may not be dead — he may 
breathe still. He may be asking for me. He may wish to 
forgive me. You cannot deny me this. Think : I am a 
woman. Have pity on me ; let me go and kneel beside his 
body and say, " Darling, I have done this in my passion. 
Forgive me." ' 

And in this way I continued to address him, now accusing 
him of baseness, now appealing to his mercy, now storming 
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with rage and passion, now entreating him like a child, and 
all like a poor, mad wretch as I was — until the paroxysm 
exhausted me, and left me weak and helpless, when I burst 
into a flood of tears, and sobs shook my miserable, nerveless 
being. 

Then, and not till then, Mr. Everleigh relaxed his hold 
upon me. Heaven knows what would have become of me 
had he been moved by my passion to let me have my way. 

I had undergone too much fatigue of mind and body for 
this convulsion to last long ; and when it passed away a 
child might have led me. All my strength was gone, and I 
could only sob and cry. 

While my tears flowed my heart was sensible to grief. I 
was not a woman then, but a child again. Silly ideas were 
in my mind. I thought of the old days at Faulcondale, of 
Coquelicot, of the dresses I wore, of the trouble I had given 
my guardian long ago, when he tried to teach me, of his love 
for me ; and it was the thought of these trifles, the reflection 
that I should never more be happy and innocent as in those 
days, that wrung my heart. It was unnatural. It was 
absurd. But how could I help it, being beside myself? 

Then, when I could cry no more, a feeling of weariness 
came upon me, and I could think of past happiness no more. 
And becoming more rational, I wondered why my heart was 
so heavy, and tried to explain it. ' It is broken — my heart,' 
I said to myself. ' That is why it feels so dull and heavy — it 
is dead within me.' 

My imagination went from the past to the future. ' I have 
been sinned against, and have sinned in the highest degree,' 
I thought. ' I am dishonoured and degraded ; I have murder 
on my conscience ; I am stained with crime ; I am worth- 
less ; and I can never hope to recover my innocence. There 
is nothing to hope for in all the wide world. The blue sky 
and birds and flowers will mock me. I cannot face those 
who have loved me. There is no more love for me ; all is 
dead. Women will shrink from me ; men will point at me ; 
some will scorn me ; others will shun me. I can never kiss 
a little child.' 

Then a flood of tears came again, for I loved children. I 
who thought to have children of my own, to press them to 
my bosom, and hush them to sleep, to teach them to love 
their father — their father, whose life I had taken ! 

17 
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' All my hopes are gone — all ! Nothing can restore them. 
Will people see what I am by my face ? Yes. What does 
it matter? I have nothing to hope for. Shall I become 
callous and vile? Perhaps. It will make no difference 
what becomes of me ; I can sink no lower. I have nothing 
to dread. In a little while I shall be dead ; one cannot live 
with a broken heart.' A gleam of satisfaction came with 
this reflection, and I repeated again and again, ' In a little 
while I shall be dead ; one cannot live with a broken heart.' 

I made no opposition to obeying Mr. Everleigh. When 
the carriage stopped at the railway-station, I got down, but 
I would not touch Mr. Everleigh's hand. That was loath- 
some to me. 

He read what was in my mind, and when we were in the 
railway-carriage, he allowed me to sit alone at the end of 
the compartment farthest from him. He spoke — I do not 
know what he said. I did not reply ; I was broken down. 

It was at Chatham, I think, that we stopped. I threw 
myself on the bed in the hotel without taking off my 
clothes, and I slept. It seems strange to me that I could 
sleep. But I have heard that men sleep knowing that they 
are to be executed the next morning. I was glad to sleep. 
When I was called in the morning, I closed my eyes and 
tried to sleep again. The girl came in, and said, touching 
my shoulder : 

' If you don't get up now, miss, you will lose the train.' 

It was strange that people should know I was not a wife. 

' Must I catch the train ?' I asked stupidly. 

' Yes, miss,' she replied, in a tone of authority — like one 
who addresses a child or an invalid. ' You must get up 
now. The fly's at the door, and the gentleman is waiting.' 

I rose, and brushed back my hair with my hands. 

' I've brought your coffee, miss,' she pursued, still in the 
same authoritative tone. ' You must drink it ; it will do 
you good.' 

I did as I was told to do, while the girl straightened my 
crushed bonnet, and tried to make me presentable. Then 
she bade me put on a new waterproof that I had never seen 
before, which, I suppose, Mr. Everleigh had bought for me 
that morning. 

Downstairs the master of the hotel bowed to me as I 
passed to the fly, and the maid curtseyed to me also. 
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' They would not do that,' said I to myself, ' if they knew 
I had murdered the man I loved. ' 

Again we were seated in a train — Mr. Everleigh at one 
end of the compartment, and I at the other. He had a 
packet of papers and books, bought on the platform. He 
offered them to me. I shook my head, and turned away. 

At Dover we went from the train on to a boat. There 
were few passengers. Men were busy with the luggage. 
The steam was hissing from the funnel ; a bell rang. The 
sea was bright ; a breeze had sprung up and cleared the 
air ; the sun shone. I sat on the seat Mr. Everleigh placed 
for me, and never moved until he came up, some time after 
the boat had started, and said : 

' You had better go down. It is cold ; there is a good 
fire in the ladies' cabin.' 

Then I went below, and when the stewardess told me I 
had better lie down, I lay down. I tried to sleep again. I 
felt it would be pleasant to sleep and forget. 

My thoughts were hovering about Valentine, but I would 
not think of that, and began counting whenever I found 
them approaching nearer to him. How I wished to sleep 
and forget !' 

' He is dead, he is dead, he is dead !' the engines seemed 
to reiterate. I strove to think of pleasant things ; what 
was there pleasant to think of ? What had brightened the 
dull surroundings last night ? Suddenly the words came 
back to my recollection : 

' In a little while I shall be dead. No one can live with 
a broken heart.' 

Was that true or false ? If my heart was broken, why 
did I still live ? And if I still lived with a dead heart, 
might I not continue to live — always carrying my burden ? 
The water against the side of the boat pleased my ear. I 
listened to it, and thought how cool it would be to my 
burning head ; how one might forget, lying beneath the 
waters, where it was all calm and beautiful, like the home 
of the water-maiden in Hans Andersen's sweetest story. 

There was no other lady passenger on board ; the 
stewardess had left the cabin, seeing that I did not need 
her. 

I got up, and with a careful step made my way up the 
winding stairs. Half-way up I caught sight of Mr. Ever- 
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leigh seated near the head of the stairs smoking a cigar. 
My spirits fell, and I retraced my steps and lay down again. 

' He is dead, he is dead, he is dead !' the engines repeated. 
To avoid that, I tried to make out what the water whis- 
pered. I seemed to hear the voice of the water-maiden 
telling how at the end of a hundred years they became sea- 
foam and forgot all the past. 

The stewardess came to tell me that we had reached 
Ostend, and that it was time to go upon deck. 

I went up. The passengers were collected in a little knot 
against the gangway on the bridge ; but Mr. Everleigh was 
at the head of the stairs to meet me. 

There was no one at the end of the boat but us. On our 
left was the pier; on the right was the open harbour. 
There was a £eat against the side, and the bulwarks were 
only a little height above it. 

We went towards the gangway ; we had to ascend a few 
steps to get upon the bridge. There was no room for two 
to go up side by side. Mr. Everleigh went first. He was 
three steps in advance, when a wild hope fluttered into my 
breast, and I looked back. That end of the boat was still 
deserted. I did not hesitate. In a moment I ran back, 
put my foot on the seat, sprung from that on to the bul- 
wark ; and crying to myself, ' God forgive me for all the 
wrong I have done,' and with a great hope that I should 
presently see Valentine as I had seen him when we met 
before, I leapt downwards into the sea. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OP THOMAS CRAIK. 

' Two half-crowns and a door-key for risking your life to 
get that letter is not much, Thomas,' I said to myself, as 
my eyes followed the gig with Mr. Bullen in it speeding to- 
wards Barstow. I had not foreseen the difficulty in getting 
a warrant, but I felt that the parson was right, and that it 
would be more expeditious to go to London for help than to 
seek it from a country magistrate. I regretted, however, 
that I had not myself taken the letter to London, where 
Mr. Grote, the solicitor, would have given me another fifty 
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pounds for my service had I asked it. Still, there was the 
possibility that help might not come from London, and in 
that case I should have to make an effort to save Mrs. 
Norman unaided. If I succeeded in doing that I should 
strengthen my claim upon Captain Bromley's gratitude. In 
any case I was certain of being rewarded sooner or later for 
the risk I had run. 

With this consolatory reflection I turned into an alehouse 
and called for a breakfast of eggs and bacon. 

I dared not go near the Moat before nightfall, so I re- 
solved to see if there were any letters for me at the post- 
office at Faulcondale, and to hang about there during the 
day, that I might know if Dr. Bullen returned from London. 

I started off as soon as I had finished my breakfast ; a 
baker overtaking me on the road gave me a lift in his cart. 
In the course of conversation he told me he was a Manx 
man, and gave me a description of Douglas, where his 
mother kept a lodging-house. 

At Faulcondale we shared a pint of ale and parted. I 
went to the post-office, and found a letter from Miss Norton 
that had been lying there four days. My friend wrote in 
rather a snappish tone — she could not understand my long 
silence, she thought it was but fair that we should come to 
an understanding, etc. ; but that which really interested me 
was the information that Captain Bromley was to marry 
Miss Howard on the eighteenth, ' and as this,' she added, 
' is entirely due to my influence upon Mrs. Bromley, I think 
I ought to be made acquainted with the purpose you had in 
view when you asked me to bring it about.' 

I put the letter in my pocket, and walked to the church- 
yard, that I might sit down and think it out without fear 
of interruption. 

' The eighteenth,' thought I, as I walked along, ' why, 
that is this very day ! In a few hours they will be married 
— that is, if Dr. Bullen does not arrive in time to upset the 
arrangement by producing Mrs. Norman's letter and hurry- 
ing Captain Bromley off to her rescue.' Then I bitterly 
reproached myself for having neglected to keep myself 
better informed of Miss Norton's movements. I had under- 
rated her ability. That was my fault. If the marriage 
were prevented I had no one to blame but myself. For, of 
course, had I got Miss Norton's letter before, I should have 
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kept back Mrs. Norman's communication until all possi- 
bility of impeding the marriage was removed. 

How often have I found that the very best laid plans are 
rendered ineffectual by the merest accident which could not 
be foreseen ! 

It is only in books and dramas that no hitches of this 
kind occur to upset the development of a clever scheme. 

' Well, now what will happen ?' I asked myself, as I sat 
down in a secluded part of the graveyard after once more 
reading Miss Norton's letter. ' In the first place, if Dr. 
Bullen finds Captain Bromley before he has taken Miss 
Howard to the church,' I answered, ' they will arrive at 
Barstow at 2.15, and they'll pass here about three, and 
then things will be neither better nor worse- than they were 
before I starred the parson off. If they do not pass here 
between three and four it will be pretty certain that the 
marriage has taken place. 

' In that case the whole position of affairs will be altered. 
What can Dr. Norman do ? Nothing. The game is lost to 
him. While Miss Howard was Miss Howard, he could 
hope by getting rid of his wife to come between Captain 
Bromley and Miss Howard in some way known to himself, 
make Miss Howard his wife, and profit by the stolen letter.' 
But Miss Howard being married, that possibility was out of 
the question. He could only succeed in realizing the quarter 
of a million by killing Captain Bromley as well as Mrs. Nor- 
man. Was it likely he would go to such an extreme as that? 
Knowing his character, I thought it improbable. His schemes 
might be as villainous as those of Macbeth or Bichard the 
Third, but they were not backed up by the courage of those 
men. He could rid himself of his wife with impunity by 
forcing her to commit suicide ; but he could not play that 
game with a man like Valentine Bromley. No ; Dr. Nor- 
man valued his life too well to risk it by murder. He could 
withhold the fortune from Mrs. Bromley, but he could do 
no more. He certainly could not use it himself. Miss 
Howard married, that draft would be worth no more to him 
than waste-paper. 

It struck me that before long perhaps he would be glad to 
come to terms with me, blundering idiot or not, and sell me 
the stolen letter for a fair price. 

I began to speculate already on the price I should offer — 
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six hours before I could tell whether Miss Howard was 
married or not. 

I kept out of the way, not wishing to encounter Eliza, 
who could be of no service to me, and I did not trouble to 
reply to Miss Norton's letter for a similar reason. I had 
got that young lady's secret, and did not intend that she 
should know mine. If she had brought about the marriage, 
it was as much as I wanted of her. I could not see how 
she could be of further use to me. As for her secret, she 
was welcome, so far as I was concerned, to do what she 
pleased with it. It was a trumpery family affair concerning 
Mrs. Norman that could not be turned to any profitable 
account, according to my judgment at that time. It may 
be said that I was selfish : I dare say I was. I don't pre- 
tend to be perfect ; my business here is to tell the truth. 

Two o'clock struck ; I watched the Barstow road with 
anxiety ; it struck three, and then I said to myself : ' It's 
all right. The parson has missed them : Dr. Norman has 
lost the race !' 

I went to the alehouse, from which I could see everything 
that passed along the Barstow road, and ate a good dinner. 
At four o'clock I felt it was no longer necessary to watch, 
and I went into a rick-yard a little off the road, where I 
lay down under a haystack and fell asleep in a few minutes. 
I intended to rest no more than a couple of hours, that I 
might get to the Moat as soon as it fell dark ; but I over- 
slept myself — which was not to be wondered at, considering 
the little rest I had taken the night before — and when I 
woke it was quite dark— past eight a good bit. I bought a 
quarter of a pound of cheese and a twopenny loaf, and with 
these in my pocket I turned towards Beauchamp Moat. 

It was all very well to say ' By-and-by I shall make terms 
with Dr. Norman and get the reward offered by Professor 
Schlobach for the lost letter.' But I could not afford to neg- 
lect my present advantages, and rely solely upon the possi- 
bility of future gains. I must save Mrs. Norman if possible. 
If I saw no other way of helping her, I would convey 
another message the same way as before, letting her know 
that Captain Bromley was coming to her rescue. That 
would certainly deter her from an immediate act of violence 
upon herself. 

I was laying all this out in my mind, and had covered 
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about a mile and a half of the distance between Faulcondale 
and the Moat, when rounding a bend in the road I perceived 
two flaming eyes in the darkness before me. I stopped, 
startled by this sudden apparition. I had heard no one — I 
had met no one ; at this hour the old London road was 
absolutely deserted. In a moment, however, I recognised 
that the eyes were nothing but carriage lamps ; the distance 
was yet too great for the sound of approach over that 
thickly .grass-grown road to be heard. 

Who would come along that road at this time ? No one 
but persons from the Moat. The eyes grew bigger, I could 
hear the screech of the springs and the thud of the horse's 
hoofs on the turf. 

Feeling my way to fhe edge of the road — for I could see 
nothing after looking at the bright lamps — I tore through 
the brush, and crouched down, that the light might not fall 
on me as the vehicle drew near. 

Looking from my shelter, I could make out nothing but 
the steaming of the horse's breath, some bits of the harness 
and the two lights ; but presently I saw the glow of a cigar 
in the blackness between the lamps, and the next moment, 
the vehicle being quite close, a woman leant forward into the 
light to whip the slow horse. It was Martha, and I con- 
cluded at once by the glow of the lighted cigar I had seen 
that Dr. Norman was seated at her side. Well enough I 
knew the old gig as it passed with its rusty leather hood. 

Beckoning the time elapsed since I left Faulcondale, and 
the time necessary for the gig to reach Barstow, I decided 
that Dr. Norman was going to London by the train that left 
Barstow at 9.45. 

Here was my opportunity. It would be eleven before 
Martha got back, and if, as I calculated, it was now about a 
quarter to nine, I should by making baste have fully an hour 
to get Mrs. Norman out of the house before Martha returned. 

I hurried on, and my eyes growing again accustomed to 
the partial obscurity, I presently broke into a run, anxious 
to make the most of this accidental advantage. 

I got to the Moat out of breath. Not a light was visible. 
This surprised me, for I expected Mrs. Norman to be looking 
out for the promised rescue. 

Had Dr. Norman taken her away? Was she sitting 
between him and Martha when they passed? I put my 
fingers in my mouth and whistled shrilly. The dog responded 
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by barking furiously. I waited some time, and I fancied, 
when the dog for a moment ceased to bark, I heard a faint 
voice calling from the interior of the court. 

As I dared not pass the gate for fear of the dog, I went up 
into the wood, fetched the board, and having crossed the 
moat, entered the house by the door on the ruined side. 
Pushing aside the ivy from the window looking on to the 
courtyard, I caught sight of Mrs. Norman's pale face stand- 
ing out against the dark square of her opened window. She 
saw the movement of the foliage, and cried : 

' I am here !' and then she added, seeing my face as I 
pushed the ivy still further away, ' I am alone. No one is 
in the house. Is it you, Valentine ?' 

' No,' I answered; ' but all the same, you shall be saved. 
I am Peters. Can you get down to the front of the house ?' 

' No,' she replied; ' I am locked in.' 

' I will come to you,' I said. 

I went to the corner where I kept my things, got my 
lantern, and lit it. With that I crept through the hopper 
into the straw loft, made my way through the south wing 
and got into the north. Then I proceeded with more 
caution, casting the light to the right and left, on the floor 
and up above, lest Dr. Norman's devilish ingenuity should 
have provided a surprise for me. I encountered no obstacle, 
and got to Mrs. Norman's chamber door without accident. 

As I have said, the doors were not furnished with locks ; 
they were fastened with latches and bolts on the inside ; 
they opened inwards in the ordinary way. Just below the 
latch on the outside was an iron handle shaped like a D, for 
pulling-to the door ; through this Dr. Norman had thrust a 
stout piece of quartering, the ends of which extended beyond 
the door-post on either side, effectually preventing the 
opening of the door from the inside. But nothing was more 
easy from where I stood. I had just to draw out the piece 
of quartering, lift the latch, and the door opened. 

Mrs. Norman had lit a lamp. She was standing by the 
door dressed in her bonnet and mantle ready to go. She 
caught my hand, and pressing it, said in feverish haste, but 
under her breath, as though she still feared to be heard : 

' You won't forsake me, will you?' 

' No,' I answered ; ' I should not be here now unless I 
meant to save you.' 

' Heaven bless you !' she whispered, still pressing my 
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fingers in her hot thin hand. ' You are the only friend I 
have. All the rest have forsaken me — all — all !' 

' No,' I said, ' your friends have not forsaken you. They 
would have taken you away from here if the law would 
have allowed them.' 

' And because the law would not let them they suffer me 
to stay here and lose my reason — my life. Are they friends ? 
—No!' 

Her vehemence alarmed me. ' You must try to be calm,' 
I said ; ' your escape depends upon that.' 

' I am calm. Do not be afraid,' she answered quickly. 
' Do not take any notice of my look now. I know I am 
excited. I feel my face burning ; my hands are hot, and I 
tremble. But who could be otherwise at such a moment as 
this ? I will do as you bid me do ; see, I am obedient ; 
only let us get away.' 

' Yes, we will go,' said I, making a step towards the door. 

' Where ?' she asked, as she took up the hand-lamp and 
followed me. 

' To Orwell ; see, Dr. Bullen has given me the key of his 
house.' 

' No,' she cried, ' no, we will not go there. I will trust no 
one who has called himself my friend — no one but you.' 

' You must be reasonable,' said I, stopping. 

' I am reasonable '; she laid her hand upon my arm and 
spoke entreatingly ; ' I am quite reasonable. Think what it 
is you propose — to take me to a place where first of all my 
husband will seek me — to put me in the hands of those who 
care more for the law than for me. If they will not take me 
from this prison because of the law, will they not for the 
same reason give me up when my husband demands me ? 
Am I unreasonable ?' 

' What you say is reasonable,' I answered. ' If you think 
it will be better to go to London — to your mother's ' 

' No,' she said, interrupting me, ' my friends must not 
know that I have left this house. They would give me up. 
I will not trust them. My husband would force them to 
give me up. You do not know how cunning he is.' 

' Yes, I do,' said I. 

' Then you must see that what I say is right — my friends 
must not know I have escaped.' 

This dialogue did not occupy two minutes. We both 
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spoke hastily, for I was as anxious to get away as she. But 
I paused again when she said this. I saw she had made up 
her mind to take a certain course, notwithstanding her pro- 
fession of obedience to my direction, and that it would be 
useless to try and move her in a contrary direction while 
sustained by this feverish excitement. 

' Let us go — let us go,' said she, drawing me by the arm ; 
' why are you waiting ?' 

' Why, the fact is, ma'am,' I replied, ' I am considering 
ways and means. If you won't make your escape known 
to your friends we can't ask them for money, and without 
that I don't see how we are to dodge Dr. Norman when he 
begins to hunt for us.' 

' That is quite true — I did not think of it. I have a few 
trinkets that we can sell — not many, but they will keep us 
until I can work for my living. For I am going to work, 
Peters ; I will take a house- servant's place — anything.' 

While saying this she had returned to her room, I follow- 
ing, and still talking, she hastily collected what articles of 
jewellery she could find there and handed them over to me 
to take care of. Finding a leather bag, I suggested the 
advisability of her taking a change of clothes. She collected 
some things and packed them away. 

' I have still something else in my desk downstairs,' she 
added, taking up the lamp. 

' Good — but we shall not need the lamp. I have my 
lantern, that is enough ; the other light might discover us if 
Martha should return before her time.' 

She hesitated a moment, then blew out the light. 

We went downstairs into the sitting-room, where she 
opened her desk and sought what she wanted ; meanwhile, 
I glanced to the right and left from the window, and seeing 
the way quite clear, resolved to go out by the gateway if 
possible, as being more convenient for Mrs. Norman than 
the way I had come. 

' That is all I have,' said Mrs. Norman, putting another 
case into my hand. ' Now which way shall we go ?' 

' If we can we will go by the gateway, but we must see 
first where the dog is.' 

The moment I opened the door, which gave entrance from 
the gateway, the dog leapt forward with the utmost fury, 
choking himself with the violent strain upon his collar. 
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Something to which the kennel was attached gave way ; I 
heard the thing rattle over the cobble stones, and the next 
instant the beast's claws were tearing at the doorstep to get 
a hold for further entrance. In another moment he would 
have been in the room and upon us. Dragging Mrs. Norman 
with me, I retreated into the passage, and I don't think I 
breathed again until the door was shut between us and the 
detestable animal. As there was now no way of escape 
except by the ruined wing, we retraced our steps upstairs, 
along the passage, and through the empty rooms into the 
straw loft. Here, there being no further need for conceal- 
ing my means of approach, I took out a couple of planks 
from the partition to enable Mrs. Norman to pass, and then 
we descended the rotten stairs to the basement. 

' Are we going out that way ?' she asked, as I opened the 
door. 

' Yes,' I answered, ' as soon as I have found another board 
to cross by.' 

' While you are doing that I will go back,' said she ; ' I 
have forgotten something.' 

' But you cannot go without a light,' I said, as she turned 
in the darkness to grope her way up the treacherous stairs : 
' wait, I will go with you.' 

' No, I must go alone. Find the board and then lend me 
your lantern.' 

I was getting fidgety ; what with one thing and another 
a good deal of time had been occupied. However, it would 
only make matters worse by waiting to argue with a woman 
in Mrs. Norman's state of mind, so I set to work and got 
out a piece of timber that would bridge the moat to the 
centre pier, from which I could throw out the other plank 
as usual. When I told her I had got what I wanted, she 
took the lantern, and begging me to stay where I was, went 
to the stairs and ascended rapidly. The dog barked with 
redoubled fury. I thought he was conscious of her move- 
ments. 

Although the moon was hidden by clouds there was 
enough light for me to see the pier standing out of ? the 
middle of the water, and I was just stooping down to lay 
hold of the timber when the jingle of a horse's bit struck 
my ear. I stepped out on to the board and glanced towards 
the front of the house. There stood the gig. 
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Despite the pitch darkness within, I ran up the stairs like 
a cat and dashed through the south wing and along the 
west passage to Mrs. Norman's room. It was empty. The 
furious barking of the dog suggested that she might have 
returned to the sitting-room. Without a moment's delay I 
ran downstairs ; the sitting-room lay to the right, but coming 
to the foot of the staircase I caught sight of a ray of light 
to the left. She had gone, then, towards her husband's 
laboratory. She had heard my step and turned, hence the 
ray of light from the lantern. I ran along the passage and 
found her in the disused lumber-room, which had served 
me as a workshop. She had drawn back as if to escape 
discovery, and stood against the bin in which I bad stored 
the shavings and chips. The lighted lantern was in her left 
hand, her right was behind her. 

' What is it ?' she gasped, seeing my alarm. 

' Your husband,' I cried. As I spoke something fell from 
her right hand into the bin. There was the sound of break- 
ing glass and a strong smell of paraffin. I know now that 
it was the lamp she had fetched from her bedchamber, but 
I was too agitated then to make inquiries. ' There is no 
time to look for anything else ; come along quick, for 
heaven s sake !' I cried. ' Martha has returned, and Dr. 
Norman with her, for aught I know.' 

The fear of him seemed to paralyze her. She stood lean- 
ing against the case for support and trembling like one in 
an ague. Leaving her there with the lantern on the floor 
before her, I ran to the side window and looked out. I 
could see through the gateway. Someone was standing by 
the wicket with one of the gig lamps throwing the light into 
the gateway. The dog stood out in black relief. 

'Is he there?' gasped Mrs. Norman, coming to my side 
with the lantern hidden under her mantle. 

' I can't see,' I replied ; ' any way, we must go back at 
once. If he is there we must get away before he can find 
out that we are gone.' 

Once more we made our way back to the ruined wing. 
When we got down to the door I crept along the plank over 
the moat and peered out sideways. Martha had put the 
gig lamp back in its place, and stood there with her hands 
on her hips in a brown study. It was clear that she had 
returned alone and dared not pass through the gateway for 
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fear of the dog. Presently, as if she had come to a decision, 
she suddenly went to the horse's head and began to un- 
harness him. 

I crept back and told Mrs. Norman of the situation of 
things, assuring her that there was no danger while we 
remained quietly where we were. When I returned to my 
point of observation, I found that Martha had taken the 
horse out of the shafts and was walking him towards the 
fir-trees by the bridle. 

She came back, took the rug out, wrapped it closely round 
her head and shoulders, got into the gig, and fastened down 
the apron. 

' It is all right,' said I, returning to Mrs. Norman ; 
' Martha has made herself comfortable in the gig. In a 
quarter of an hour she will be asleep, and we can start.' 

We waited impatiently for some time, and then I once 
more crept along the board. 

' Is it all right ?' whispered Mrs. Norman from behind 
me. 

' Yes.' 

' And we can go in a few minutes ?' 

' Yes, we can start now.' 

I went back on my hands and knees as I had advanced, 
for there was still the timber to arrange from the pier to the 
other side of the Moat before Mrs. Norman could cross. 
When I stood up and turned about I could see nothing. 

' Where are you, ma'am ?' I asked. There was no answer. 
She had gone back for the thing she wished to take with 
her. ' It ought to be something precious,' thought I, ' for 
her to think of it at this time.' 

However, I had something else to occupy my thoughts. 
I got the timber on my shoulder, carried it across the board 
to the pier, and setting one end against my joined feet, I let 
it drop forward ; the other end fell just as I wished on the 
edge of the moat. I walked over it to feel that it was 
secure, gave a glance at the gig to see that Martha had not 
moved, and then, satisfied that all was safe, I returned to 
the house. Almost immediately afterwards I caught sight 
of the light above thrown by the lantern, and Mrs. Norman 
came down. She had nothing in her hand but the lantern. 
' Oh, oh,' thought I, ' it's too precious to hand over to me !' 

The moon, though still overclouded, was higher ; it was 
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fairly light. Mrs. Norman said she could see to cross the 
planks without light, so I put the lantern in my pocket, took 
the leather bag in my left hand, and giving my right to Mrs. 
Norman, led her safely across the narrow bridge. Two 
minutes afterwards we were in the shadow of the firs. 

Now, while we had been waiting for the moment when we 
might quit the Moat in safety, I had been casting about in 
my mind for a place of safety to which I might take Mrs. 
Norman, and the conversation I had had with the baker 
that morning recurred to me. ' Everyone is leaving 
Douglas now,' he had said; 'the island is deserted.' It 
seemed to me that this place would just suit us. Mrs. 
Norman had made no suggestion ; she hurried along by my 
side in silence. When I proposed that we should go to the 
Isle of Man, she said : 

' I don't care where we go, so that I may not be dis- 
covered. If you think it is safe, I am quite willing to go to 
the Isle of Man.' 

' Very well, ma'am,' said I, ' we will go to Douglas.' 
That is all that passed between us until we were past Faul- 
condale, on the road to Barstow. Every now and then she 
turned round and looked behind her, and then mended her 
pac^. That was natural. I could understand her fear of 
pursuit. We had nearly reached the top of the hill beyond 
Faulcondale, when, after looking behind her once more, she 
stopped, laying one hand on my arm and pointing with the 
otber over the gray valley. Far away I saw a bright patch 
of light ; the clouds over there were deeply flushed, and the 
glow extended faintly almost to the clouds above our head. 
I gave an ex«lamation of surprise. 

' That is the Moat,' said she. ' My friends will never 
know that I escaped ; they will think I am burnt.' 

Now I understood why she had gone back, why she had 
that lamp in her hand when I discovered her, and why she 
had a second time returned to the west wing. 

I was fatigued, having walked a matter of fourteen miles 
in all since starting out from Faulcondale. I should have 
been glad to sit down and watch the burning of the distant 
house. I told Mrs. Norman that if she felt tired she could 
safely rest awhile, but she would not hear of it. 

' Let us get away, far away,' she said ; ' give me the bag, 
it is my turn to carry it.' 
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So we trudged on to Barstow. We met not a soul on the 
way, and when we got to the station the door was locked, 
and there was no light to be seen except in the signal post ; 
the gate of the hotel stable-yard was bolted also. I could 
find no shelter for Mrs. Norman ; for my own part, I was 
so fagged out I could have gone to sleep leaning against a 
wall. Mrs. Norman seemed unable to rest in one place for 
two minutes together. 

For a couple of weary hours we dragged about the neigh- 
bourhood of the station. Then, hearing footsteps approach, 
I took Mrs. Norman a little distance from the road to 
escape observation, and there we waited and watched. 

It was a railway porter ; he opened the station door and 
went inside whistling. Every sound fell distinctly on our 
ears — his footsteps, the turning of a key, the scratching of a 
match, the banging of a door. Presently a light appeared, 
and he came out and stuck a lamp in the case outside the 
station, then he went in and lit another in the booking- 
office ; after that we heard him jump down on the line and 
cross the gravelled way; then he lit a couple of lamps on the 
up-platform. That was satisfactory. 

' Shall we go in and -get our tickets?' asked Mrs. Norman. 

' No, not yet ; we must wait till the last moment. We 
don't want to give the porter anything to talk about.' 

We waited, Mrs. Norman shivering with excitement. An 
electric bell tinkled, the signal changed with a rattle, the 
porter still whistled by fits and starts, going from one part 
of the station to another. A door in the village banged, and 
soon after fresh footsteps came briskly along the road. A 
man went into the station ; we heard the jingling of keys, 
the opening of a door and the manipulation of a ticket- 
stamping machine, then voices in the office talking. 

' Isn't it time ?' asked Mrs. Norman. 

' No, we will wait until they have done talking.' 

We waited until the voices ceased to speak ; a door 
clattered, and the porter began again to whistle on the 
platform. 

' Now,' said I, and we went softly to the station and into 
the booking-office, where Mrs. Norman stood in the dark 
while I went up to the pay place. The young man was 
leaning with his face on his hand, amusing himself by 
jobbing a penknife in the desk. 
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' Two, Liverpool, second,' said I. 

He drew out the tickets, stamped them and handed them 
to me, telling me to change at Preston. As he spoke he 
bent down to look through the hole, curious to know who it 
was going on at that hour. I kept my head out of the light 
as well as I could. But he was not satisfied, and as Mrs. 
Norman and I slipped out on to the platform we heard the 
handle of the office door turn. I told Mrs. Norman to bend 
her shoulders, for I felt sure he had come to the door to 
satisfy his curiosity. She did as I told her to do, and we 
crossed the line. Just then we heard the train coming. 
The porter came along swinging his lamp ; he was inquisi- 
tive also. When he took the two tickets to nip them he 
turned the lamp towards Mrs. Norman, who stood a few 
paces from me. 

I felt we had done wrong to take that train, and that we 
ought to have waited until daylight, when we should have 
excited no curiosity. 

However, nothing happened to prevent us getting to 
Liverpool and taking the boat from there to Douglas. We 
arrived at the island in safety that evening— though I doubt 
if we should have arrived there at all had I known before- 
hand what it is like to be seasick. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK CONTINUED. 

It was dark when we arrived. We stopped at the hotel 
opposite the Grand Theatre. There were no other visitors 
there. Mrs. Norman was asked to write her name in the 
office book. She wrote as I had instructed her, ' Mrs. Beach 
and servant.' 

The next morning after breakfast we went out to seek 
apartments, and, naturally, we took the broad road facing 
the bay. We met no one in the whole length of the esplanade. 
It was absolutely deserted. The windows of the lower floors 
in the row of fine houses were shuttered ; those above were 
dismantled of blind and curtain. 

' We have come to the right place for seclusion,' I said to 
Mrs. Norman. We walked back the way we had come and 

18 
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observed remarkable signs of activity. Shutters were being 
thrown open, curtains hastily put up, and cards with 'rooms 
to let ' hung up. We had been seen. I saw that I had made 
a great mistake to go along there with Mrs; Norman gaping 
up at the empty houses. 

From one end of the esplanade to the other it would be 
known that two visitors had arrived at this extraordinary 
season for visits. It was like advertising our arrival. 

However, it seemed so unlikely that Dr. Norman would 
suspect and trace us to the island that I did not give much 
importance to this fact — less than I ought to, no doubt. It 
was one more of those slight errors which have so often 
involved me in their serious consequences. 

We turned up the hill, and in a side street found a quiet 
house with .cheerful rooms at the back looking over the bay. 
These suited Mrs. Norman; a garret suited me. 

Sea-side lodging-house keepers are not very fastidious 
about their customers — there is no nonsense about references 
or anything of that kind, especially in an off season, so the 
landlady was content to let Mrs. Norman be reticent as to 
the cause of her coming to the Isle of Man ; but the good 
old Manxwoman, having nothing better to do, spent a good 
deal of time in pumping me. I was never at a loss to invent 
a story, and indulged her in a good long one — only taking 
care to keep in mind the salient points that I might not con- 
tradict myself. These points were that Mr. Beach was 
captain of the City of Bristol, a merchant sailing ship, which 
left St. Katherine's docks on September the 14th, on a 
voyage to China. Mrs. Beach, I told her, had been greatly 
cut up by his departure, and had been recommended by her 
medical man to recruit her health and spirits in the Isle of 
Man. To account for my accompanying her, I made out 
that I was a poor second cousin owing much to Captain 
Beach's charity. The old lady was very pleased with my 
facts and fancies, and taught me to play cribbage, at which 
interesting game I invariably won small sums from her. 

I had fully expected that when the excitement was over 
Mrs. Norman would be knocked up by the fatigue and mental 
strain to which she had been subjected. But this was not 
the case. The freedom and sense of security compensated 
her for what she had undergone, and every day she grew 
brighter and stronger, so that at the end of a couple of 
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weeks she looked younger and better than ever I had seen 
her. I was glad to see this, for I felt sure it would be to my 
advantage when the time came for Captain Bromley to show 
his recognition of my services. 

I managed to dispose of Mrs. Norman 's trinkets to advan- 
tage, and this, with the funds I had, enabled me to go on 
comfortably ; but I saw that before long we should need 
more money, and this I hinted to her one day when we were 
alone. She listened to me with great calmness, she being 
now as reasonable as most women, and this emboldened me 
to suggest that we should in a roundabout way communicate 
with Captain Bromley, and ask his assistance. 

' No,' she said, ' I will not do that. I have no claim upon 
him. I am not related to him in any way. He is married. 
It is not fair to lay a burden on his shoulders which I am now 
quite capable of supporting myself.' 

I knew she had a claim upon him. I felt sure that Mrs. 
Bromley had made some provision for her also. But I did 
not think it necessary to tell her yet of the secret discovered 
by Esther Norton. 

' I must look about for some occupation,' she said cheer- 
fully. 

I felt that she might look about a long while on the Isle 
of Man for occupation without finding it. But I kept this 
to myself, and let her buy Manx papers and study the 
advertisements without comment. Here was another over- 
sight. A week afterwards she pointed out an advertisement 
in the Manxman : 

' * LADY, aged twenty-six, of good education, seeks moderately 
J\ remunerative occupation in Douglas. Address, Mrs. Beach, 
22, Sackville Street, Douglas.' 

She had inserted this advertisement without consulting 
me, and it was just the sort of thing Dr. Norman would look 
for if he happened to be in pursuit of us. 

That was on Saturday night. On Sunday morning Mrs. 
Norman went to church ; I took a walk to the Head. It was 
wonderfully clear and bright. I saw the Cumberland hills 
distinctly. "When I got home about a quarter past one, the 
landlady met me in the passage. 

' I don't know what's the matter with your missis, young 
man,' she said, ' but she came in looking like a ghost, and I 
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couldn't get a word out of her. She's gone upstairs, and 
shut herself in the drawing-room. You'd better go and see 
what's amiss, for the leg o' mutton is biling to rags, and the 
turnips has been mashed this half -hour.' 

I ran upstairs and tapped at the door. There was no 
answer. I tapped again ; then Mrs. Norman spoke in a low 
voice, tremulous with fear. 

* Who is there ?' she asked. 

' I, ma'am.' 

She unlocked the door and opened it. Her appearance 
was quite changed, and recalled to my mind the morning we 
fled from Barstow, when she stood in the ghastly, nickering 
light of the station lamp. There was the same pallor in her 
cheeks, and wild, hunted look in her eyes. 

' I have seen him. He is come to take me back,' she 
said, in a tone hardly above a whisper. 

' Who ?' I said. 

' Norman — my husband. ' Then shutting the door and turn- 
ing the key, she grasped my hand, and in a tone of suppli- 
cation said, 'You won't betray me, you won't betray me? 
You will save me? You will still be good to me? Oh! 
you will be rewarded if you do this for a helpless, unhappy 
woman !' 

' No fear, ma'am,' said I ; ' I ain't got you away from him 
to let him get you back again. Did he see you ?' 

' No ; I had my veil on, and I kept beside two ladies who 
had lent me their book at church ; there were many people. 
He stood on the other side of the way looking at the stream 
of people, but I feel sure he did not recognise me.' 

' It wouldn't much matter if he had. He cannot touch 
you here — the House of Keys won't let him.' 

I said this to encourage her, but without much faith in 
the House of Keys. 

' What you must do is to keep indoors for a few days, 
and give the old woman downstairs nothing to talk about. 
So I advise you to let me bring you up your dinner at once. 
I'll explain all to the landlady. And you must eat and 
keep up your strength and courage in case of need.' 

' I will do as you tell me. I will try and eat. Oh, 
heaven bless you, my friend !' 

I went down and told the old woman a story which satis- 
fied her mind ; and then I took the tray upstairs and laid 
the table as usual. 
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Mrs. Norman tried to smile and look brave, and seated 
herself to eat, though with what appetite one can imagine. 
It was piteous to see how anxious she was to obey and 
conciliate me. 

I went down to take my meal with the landlady. In 
the window of her parlour, which looked into the street, she 
had hung a. card with ' Apartments to let ' on it, in the hope 
that, having succeeded in catching one late visitor, she 
might get another. 

While the good woman was gone to the cellar to draw a 
jug of ale, I whipped down the announcement, and slipped it 
out of sight behind the dresser. But for all this I was by 
no means easy in my mind. If Dr. Norman had traced us 
to Douglas he would not leave until he knew whether we 
had left or not. And then that unfortunate advertisement 
in the Manxman was a clue which he would certainly find 
and follow up. With these thorns rankling in my side I 
had much to do to keep up a now of small talk and avert 
the landlady's observation. 

As soon as the church-bell began to clang in the afternoon 
the old woman went out in her best, and I went upstairs to 
keep Mrs. Norman company. As we were sitting there, 
both pretending to be at our ease, while thinking at the 
same time of the possibility of Dr. Norman tracking us 
down, a ring at the door-bell stopped our conversation 
abruptly, and took my breath away at the same time. 

' It is he — it is he !' gasped Mrs. Norman, clasping her 
hands in terror. 

' So much the better,' said I, as fiercely as I could ; ' he 
shall know that he has somebody besides a helpless woman 
to deal with. Lock the door and don't fear.' 

But what in the world I was to do if it was Dr. Norman 
at the door I could not tell. I had no wish to measure my 
strength with his. Some vague notion of cutting the bell 
wire and letting him pull at the bell until he was tired out 
occurred to me, but before putting the notion into execution 
I ran down to the kitchen, where one could obtain a side- 
long view of the doorstep from the window. To my great 
relief I discovered that the visitor was a little boy of eight 
or ten years. I went up at once and opened the door. 

' What do you want?' I asked. 

' Want to see gran ma,' replied the boy. 
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' Come in,' said I ; ' grandma will be home presently.' 

I was glad to get him into the house, for I felt perfectly 
sure Dr. Norman would call — his presence in the neighbour- 
hood showed that he had the clue to his wife's whereabouts 
— and I thought that the little boy might be of service. 
It is wrong to tell lies, and improper to make a child the in- 
strument of duplicity, but I hope I shall be forgiven for my 
proceedings in this case. 

' Your grandma has gone with a lady and gentleman who 
have been lodging here to see them off by the half-past 
three o'clock boat,' I said. 

' I know my way to the boat ; shall I go and find granny?' 
said the child. 

' No,' I replied, ' you might fall in the water. You stay 
here, and I'll cut you out a boat.' 

He agreed readily to this proposition, and I got a stick of 
firewood and began to cut out a boat, telling him from time 
to time that his grandmother had gone with her lodgers to 
see them off by the boat, in order to impress it upon his 
tender memory. 

The kitchen was below the level of the road — from where 
I sat I could just see the legs of people passing along the 
pavement, and whenever I heard a footstep, which was not 
frequently, I took care to cast my eye that way. 

It had just struck three when my ear caught the sound of 
steps on the pavement, and a minute afterwards I sighted a 
pair of legs in dark-gray trousers. They stopped just in 
front of the window. My heart went up into my mouth, 
for there was character in Dr. Norman down to his boots, 
and I was sure it was he outside there. 

He moved on, and the next moment there was a ' driling, 
dring, ding,' at the little bell in the passage. 

' There's someone at the door, Georgie,' I said ; 'you can 
go and see who it is while I finish the boat. You know 
where your grandma is, if it's anyone to see her.' 

' Yes, I know ; you've told me free or four times,' replied 
the child, and then he ran upstairs. I followed to the foot 
and listened, holding my breath. 

The door opened, and I heard Dr. Norman's voice — there 
was no mistaking it. 

' Is Mrs. Beach at home ?' he asked. 

There was no answer. I thought the child had forgotten 
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his lesson already ; but evidently he did not understand the 
question, not knowing the name asked, for Dr. Norman put 
his question in another way. 

' Is the lady who lodges here at home '?' he asked. 
1 Ye lodgers hes gone down to the half-past free boat, and 
gran'mover's gone wiv em to see em off,' replied Georgie. 
' What lodgers ?' asked Dr. Norman quickly. 
' Ye lady and genelman.' 

No more was said. I heard a quick step outside, and 
then the door was slammed. 

' Which way did the gentleman go, Georgie ?' I askec!. 
' Towards Souf Street. He looked at his watch, and off 
he went running.' 

By South Street was the nearest way to the pier. Look- 
ing at the clock, I saw that Dr. Norman would just have 
time to get there before the boat started, and it was not 
likely he would stay behind, believing his wife to be in the 
ladies' cabin. 

I ran upstairs to Mrs. Norman, whom I found in a terrible 
state of agitation, and told her what had happened. 

' Heaven grant he may get there before the boat starts !' 
she said. 

' Well,' said I, ' I almost hope he may not. If he misses 
it he will take the next boat, and may run all over England 
to find us ; but if he catches it, he will find before he's half- 
way to Liverpool that we have cheated him.' 
' What then ?' 

' What then, ma'am? — why, he'll come back by the next 
boat.' 

' What is to be done ?' she asked. ' Tell me what I am 
to do.' 

' Sit down, ma'am, and when you are calm enough to 
hold a pen, write a short note to Mrs. Brady, our landlady, 
saying we are compelled to leave at once ; enclose a 
sovereign, and then put on your bonnet. Meanwhile, with 
your permission, ma'am, I'll be packing your bag.' 

She carried out my instructions, and when we were all 
ready to go I took her letter downstairs into the kitchen, 
where Georgie had got hold of my knife, and was trying to 
finish the boat. I showed him the letter, and told him 
to give it to his grandmother when she came in, gave hiiu a 
table-knife in exchange for mine, and bidding him be a ^ood 
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boy and not cut himself, left him there hard at work. All 
this took but a short space of time ; it was but little over 
the half-hour as we left Sackville Street, so that we had but 
slight fear of meeting Dr. Norman, even supposing he had 
not gone by the boat. 

I took Mrs. Norman up the hill, and made my way round 
into the road opposite the Gaiety Theatre, and so got down 
to the railway-station, where by a lucky chance we had to 
wait but ten minutes for the train that took us on to Eamsay. 

We went to the Eoyal Hotel at Eamsay, for I saw that it 
would not do to stay long there, where concealment was 
even less practicable than at Douglas. After tea I went 
into Mrs. Norman's sitting-room to know if she wanted any- 
thing. I found her in a state of intense nervous excitement, 
pacing up and down the room. 

She said it was impossible for her to rest. 

I asked her if she would take a walk by way of composing 
her mind. She refused. 

' He will find me, and take me back. I am lost ! I am 
lost !' she exclaimed, wringing her hands. 

I tried to assure her there was nothing to fear, but my 
efforts were useless. She told me to leave her, saying that 
my presence would create suspicion, and I left her. 

When I came downstairs the next morning from my room, 
the landlord called me into his private room, and, shutting 
the door, asked me who my mistress was, and what she 
had done. 

I told him pretty much the same story I had given Mrs. 
Brady, and then asked why he had thought fit to question 
me upon her affairs. 

' Well,' said he, ' the lady's been walking about her room 
the whole night long, and talking to herself the best part of 
the time. If she is out of her mind, I cannot take the 
responsibility of having her in my house, and if she is ill 
she had better see a doctor at once.' 

I went to Mrs. Norman, and found her flushed and 
excited ; she was not clear-headed. For a few minutes she 
would talk rationally, and then rambled off into subjects 
that had nothing to do with the question. 

She told me that she had not slept, and could not rest. 
When I proposed that she should see a doctor she readily 
agreed — ■' Anything that will give me calm,' she said 
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I told the proprietor that my mistress felt unwell, and 
would see a doctor, and he sent at once for him. 

The doctor came and saw Mrs. Norman ; when he left 
her he said to me : 

' You must communicate with Mrs. Beach's friends at 
once. Her brain has been overtaxed; there are strong 
symptoms of fever.' 

' And if she has a fever, sir, what then ?' 

' What then ! why, it may prove fatal, and she ought to 
have friends about her, and be properly nursed.' 

Here was a pretty state of things : Dr. Norman on my 
heels, Mrs. Norman down with a fever, and our funds 
reduced to about four pounds ten. I had taken the lady 
under my protection, and should be held responsible for her 
safety. If she died there would be an end to the benefit for 
which I had been working ; for in that case Captain Bromley 
would have nothing to be grateful for, but might, as likely 
as not, turn round and rate me for the course I had taken. 
There is no excuse for those who fail ; no one thanks them 
for trying to succeed, or thinks how much they would have 
owed them had they succeeded. 

As these reflections fell upon my mind, I resolved to 
communicate with Captain Bromley at once. I went to the 
post-office and wired off this message : . 

' From 



William Petek*. 



To 

Captain V. Bromley, 

Fairlawn, Wimbledon. 

' Mrs. Norman is here, dangerously ill. Dr. Norman is on 
our track. Wliat shall I do V 

' Address, Thomas Waters, Royal Hotel, Ramsay.' 

' When do you think I can get an answer to this ?' I 
asked of the young man. 

' Depends on the London office — an hour or two, perhaps.' 

The whole morning passed, and no answer came, and for 
a very good reason — Captain Bromley was abroad, and Fair- 
lawn was empty and shut up. 

My anxiety increased, nor did it diminish as time went 
on, and no wonder, either, as I am about to show. 

In the afternoon the doctor paid Mrs. Norman a second 
visit. He gave me a prescription to get made up at the 
chemist's. 
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' There is no improvement in the symptoms,' he said, 
' none at all. I shall come again to-morrow morning, but 
if the medicine does no good and Mrs. Beach grows more 
unsettled towards the evening, you had better telegraph for 
me, and I will drive over if there is no train. There is my 
address.' 

I took his card and read the address, ' Douglas.' It 
seemed as if everything was against us. In Dr. Norman's 
position, I myself should have gone first of all to the doctor 
in Douglas to know if he had any patients answering to his 
wife's description. While this thought was passing through 
my mind, the doctor added : 

' By the way, have you been staying at Douglas ?' 

I said, ' Yes,' having no time to fabricate a story. 

' That is odd. I was asked on Saturday if a lady in a 
delicate state of health, who had come lately to the island, 
attended by a man-servant, had sent for me. It may have 
been a friend of Mrs. Beach s who inquired — a spare, dark 
gentleman, with a close-cut beard.' 

I assured him I had never seen such a person in my life ; 
but I saw that he went away unconvinced of my sincerity. 

' If he meets Dr. Norman, he'll satisfy his curiosity on 
that point,' I said to myself, ' and it will be all up with us.' 

I asked at what time the boat went out, and heard that 
there were only two a week, and that if we did not get away 
by the steamer the following morning, we should have to stay 
till Saturday. 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

THE NARRATIVE OF THOMAS CRAIK CONTINUED. 

The more I considered the predicament in which we were 
placed, the more anxious I became to get away from Eamsay 
the next morning. It was no better than a trap in which 
we might starve or await the tender mercies of Dr. Norman. 
I was speculating on the advisability of wiring to Mr. Grote, 
the solicitor, when about half-past four a messenger from 
the post-office brought a telegram for Thomas "Waters (the 
name I had taken). Here it is : 
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' From 

E. Norton, 

Woldhurst, Chislehurst, 
Kent. 



To Thomas Waters, 
Royal Hotel, 

Ramsay, 

Isle of Man. 



' Captain Bromley is travelling with his ivife in foreign 
parts. There is no one at Fairlawn. Your telegram has been 
sent on to me. If you can give satisfactory explanation I may 
help you.' 

There were several reasons why I had not written to 
Esther Norton telling her of what had happened, but the 
principal one was that I had not seen the possibility of re- 
quiring her assistance. I lost no time, however, in replying 
to her. 

' I shall be in London to-morrow or the day after,' I wired; 
' I will let you know when and where you can meet us. You 
shall have all the explanation you require.' 

The chambermaid told me that my mistress had fallen 
asleep after taking the medicine prescribed by the doctor. I 
was glad of this, as favouring her departure the next day. I 
told the girl on no account to disturb Mrs. Beach, but to let 
me know when she did awake. She slept until seven ; she 
sent for me the moment she awoke. Her excitement was 
not abated by the rest she had taken. 

' Has he come yet ?' she asked eagerly, the moment we 
were alone. 

' No, ma'am, and there's no likelihood of his coining before 
mid-day to-morrow ; by that time the sea will lie between 
him and us, if you are equal to making the voyage.' 

' Oh, I shall be strong enough — quite strong enough — I 
have slept. That has done me good. I am better.' 

' If you can sleep to-night there will be no reason for 
delaying our departure.' 

She promised she would sleep — as if it were in her power 
to command sleep ! — and I left her packing the bag as though 
she had not a moment to spare. When I told the hotel 
proprietor what the doctor had said about the probability of 
fever, he was as anxious that we should get out of his hotel 
as I was. He went with me to the quay to be sure about 
the hour of starting. We were told that the boat would 
start at eight. I knew the proprietor would not let me over- 
sleep myself. The excellent man got us on board the next 
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morning before half -past seven. Mrs. Norman went below 
at once. I stayed on deck watching the pier until the boat 
steamed off ; Dr. Norman was not then in sight, but I did 
not feel at ease until we were out of hail, and return was 
impossible. 

We reached Barrow in the afternoon, and stayed there 
until 10.35, there being no earlier train. In the meantime 
I telegraphed to Esther Norton, telling her we should be at 
St. Pancras at 5.50 the next morning, and intimating that if 
I did not find her there I should seek her at Woldhurst, 
wherever that might be. I knew very little about sickness, 
but it was obvious to me that Mrs. Norman was getting 
worse instead of better. Her condition attracted the atten- 
tion of the guard. At every stoppage he came to see us, 
offering what help he could. He procured a foot-warmer, 
and brought a- thick overcoat to wrap round her, for she was 
terribly cold, and shivered to such a degree that it was painful 
to see her. She complained of thirst, and he brought her 
water to drink from time to time. This was very good and 
kind of the man ; nevertheless, it filled me with apprehen- 
sions. It was the evidence Dr. Norman would seek when 
he learnt from the Douglas doctor or from the hotel pro- 
prietor at Eamsay the condition in which his wife had left 
the island, and would help him to trace us. 

Early as it was when we reached St. Pancras, Esther 
Norton was on the platform to meet us. I saw her tall, lady- 
like figure as she stood under a gas lamp ; I held out my 
hand as a signal, and she came to the door with the guard 
of the train. 

Mrs. Norman was unaole to stand; the guard and I had 
to lift her out of the carriage. A cab was called, and we got 
her into it. While the guard ran back to the carriage for 
the bag, Esther Norton and I held a hurried consultation. 

' Where is Captain Bromley ?' I asked. 

' Abroad ; he will not return for a week.' 

' Where will he stay when he returns ?' Miss Norton 
pursed up her lips, and seemed disinclined to answer. ' At 
Woldhurst ?' She made no reply. ' Don't be stupid,' I 
said angrily. ' If you won't help Mrs. Norman, you can go 
about your business, and I'll report your obstructiveness to 
Captain Bromley when he comes back. Besides, I can find 
out from Mr. Grote, the solicitor.' 
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At this moment the guard ran up with the bag; and, put- 
ting it in, spoke a few kind words to poor Mrs. Norman. 

' Quick,' I said ; ' is it Woldhurst ?' 

' Yes,' she said, after a moment's reluctance ; and at my 
direction she took the seat beside Mrs. Norman. I gave the 
guard half a crown, and took the seat opposite to Mrs. 
Norman and Esther. 

' Where to?' asked the station policeman, who had come up. 

When I said Woldhurst, the cabman asked where that was. 
Esther said it was at Chislehurst. The cabman grumbled 
at the distance. The policeman wrote the name and the 
number of the cab in his note-book. Then I regretted that 
I had not mentioned some other place, and changed cabs to 
break the clue ; but it was too late now. The mischief was 
done. 

The rattling of the cab prevented any conversation between 
Esther and me ; and I had enough to occupy my mind in 
arranging how to keep Mrs. Norman out of her husband's 
hands during the next week. 

I did not write to seek the assistance of Mr. Grote, for I 
had no high opinion of his practical ability in helping Mrs. 
Norman ; moreover, I saw that the less aid the stronger my 
claim would be upon Captain Bromley's gratitude. Half a 
dozen schemes presented themselves to my mind, for the 
jogging of the cab seemed to stimulate my wits ; but at 
length I pitched upon one that seemed out and away better 
than the rest. I think it will be admitted that my scheme 
was an ingenious one. It appeared so to me, and I was 
impatient to get to our journey's end, that I might test its 
practicability in conference with Esther Norton. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the jaded horse dragged 
the cab past the lodge-house and took us up to the door cf 
Captain Bromley's pretty house. Here Esther was mistress. 
Her command over the servants was absolute. 

' Don't mention Mrs. Norman's name,' I whispered, as she 
called to one of the maids. 

She cast a glance at me, as much as to say, ' I'm not such 
a fool as you take me to be,' and proceeded to give her orders. 

Mrs. Norman had slept by fits and starts through the long 
journey — never for more than a few minutes, without a 
change of position. When we took her from the cab she 
was helplessly confused, and apparently unconscious of her 
surroundings. 
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A fire was speedily lit in one of the bedrooms, and thither 
Mrs. Norman was carried. I went downstairs. When 
Esther had put Mrs. Norman to bed, she came down to me. 

' Now, Mr. Peters,' she said, assuming a very distant and 
cold demeanour, ' you will be good enough to explain things. 
You have tried to keep Mrs. Norman in your own hands, 
and take an unfair advantage of my confidence in you.' 

' Nothing of the sort,' I replied. ' If I had wanted to do 
that, why should I come to you at the last moment, when I 
am about to be repaid for all I have undergone in saving 
Mrs. Norman ? Why did I not seek the assistance of Mr. 
Grote, who actually told me to apply to him if I needed 
help ? I know I have not answered your letters, nor com- 
municated with you, but you shall have ample reason for 
all that when we have time to talk about such trifles. We 
have matters of importance to think about. It is not suffi- 
cient to have brought Mrs. Norman here ; we must keep her. 
If we do that we may name our own reward for the service; 
if we don't — if we lose her — then we may expect to get 
piper's pay, and nothing but it. Dr. Norman is after his 
wife ; if he finds her here, neither you nor I, with all your 
servants, and Mr. Grote, the lawyer, at the back of 'em, can 
keep her out of his hands. He's on our track, and in twenty- 
four hours he'll be knocking at the door, and asking for his 
wife.' 

This brought Esther to her senses. I saw that she was 
at a loss for any plan to resist Dr. Norman. Women have 
no inventive power. But they won't acknowledge their 
deficiency. 

' What do you propose to do, Mr. Peters ?' she asked, in a 
milder tone, yet with a certain dignity which seemed to 
imply that if she only chose she could manage the whole 
concern for herself. 

' Captain Bromley has taken his wife abroad with him, of 
course ?' I said. 

' Yes.' 

' Where were they married ?' 

' At Wimbledon.' 

' Directly after the marriage they went abroad ?' 

' A short time after.' 

' Where are Mrs. Bromley's friends — the old philosopher 
and the housekeeper ?' 
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' Mr. Schlobach is in Germany ; Miss Trevor returned to 
Faulcondale.' 

' Are any of the servants here who were with old Mrs. 
Bromley, and knew Mrs. Valentine ?' 

' The cook ; that is the only one. I can trust her ; she 
wants me to engage her husband as lodge-keeper.' 

' The cook is the stout party who came out to the cab ?' 

' Yes.' 

' Then we must trust her, as she has seen Mrs. Norman.' 

' I don't quite follow you.' 

' Wait a moment. Do you think anyone else here — 
anyone in the neighbourhood — knows Mrs. Valentine 
Bromley ?' 

' No, no one, unless it is the house-agent at Chislehurst 
who showed them the house.' 

1 There's not much to fear from him. Now, when do you 
expect Mrs. Bromley to come back ?' 

' In a week — about the 27th or 28th. Captain Bromley 
will let me know a day or two before, that I may have the 
house ready.' 

' That's exactly what we want !' said I joyfully. ' There's 
no reason that I can see why we should not put my scheme 
in operation. And we must do it at once, for Mrs. Norman 
must be attended by a doctor without delay. Now, Miss 
Norton, go and see the cook before she has time to talk to 
the servants, and let her know that if she wants to keep her 
place, and obtain the situation of lodge-keeper for her hus- 
band, she must keep our secret, and carry out the instruc- 
tions she receives from you to the letter.' 

'We can rely upon her. What instructions am I to give ?' 

' In the first place, she must go downstairs and let all the 
servants know that the sick lady upstairs is their mistress 
— Mrs. Valentine Bromley.' 

' Mrs. Valentine Bromley ?' 

' Yes. By that means we can defy Dr. Norman. We 
must have it known all round that this Mrs. Valentine 
Bromley has returned. Let Dr. Norman inquire as he may, 
he will learn nothing but that. Do what he will, he can't 
get at her and take her away. But without this plan, 
nothing can prevent him from getting an order from the 
magistrate for the restoration of his wife. If she goes out 
of our hands, our prospects are ruined.' 
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' I understand. But when the real Mrs. Valentine conies 
home ' 

' Leave that to me. You say Captain Bromley will give 
you warning of his return ? That will enable us to arrange 
matters with him. Eun upstairs at once, and come down 
again as soon as you have had your talk with the cook.' 

While she was gone, I turned over in my mind what was 
to be done about a doctor. My experience at Eamsay 
warned me to have nothing to do with a local doctor ; from 
him Dr. Norman might learn particulars regarding the 
patient which would identify Mrs. Norman and blow up my 
stratagem. 

Before I had settled who was to be called in, Esther 
Norton came down. 

' I have made the cook understand what is necessary, and 
she is only too glad to help us,' said she. ' The servants 
are already learning from her that the sick lady is Mrs. 
Valentine Bromley. We ought to send for the doctor 
immediately. Mrs. Norman is quite delirious.' 

I told her my difficulty about a doctor. She was able to 
help me. 

Before taking service with Mrs. Bromley at Wimbledon, 
Esther had been housemaid to Dr. McCullock, in Saville 
Eow. She proposed that we should telegraph for him. 
This was a good idea, and I undertook to go to the post- 
office myself and wire him. I told Esther in the mean time 
to place someone in the lodge-house, with instructions to 
tell any visitors that Mrs. Valentine Bromley was too ill to 
receive visits, and to let no one pass on any account. 

I went to the post-office, and sent a telegram, with pre- 
paid reply, to Dr. McCullock, asking him to come at once, 
and to state at what time a carriage should be at Chisle- 
hurst Station to meet him ; and, having nothing of imme- 
diate importance to take me back to Woldhurst, I stayed at 
the office for his answer. It came in about two hours. 
Dr. McCullock would be at Chislehurst Station at 1.15. 

I went to Woldhurst. A man was already installed in 
the lodge ; he had seen me arrive with the cab, and let me 
pass. In reply to my question, he said that no one had 
called. Esther was upstairs with Mrs. Norman. The poor 
lady was completely unconscious of me. There was no 
danger in talking before her. 
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• Dr. McCullock will ask about Mrs. Bromley — what 
story shall we make up for him ?' I asked. 

' We need not trouble ourselves about that,' said she. 
' Servants are not supposed to know anything about the 
affairs of their employers. It will be quite sufficient to say 
that Mrs. Valentine came home in this alarming condition, 
and that I thought it advisable to send for him upon my own 
responsibility in the absence of Captain Bromley. He won't 
inquire into particulars. He will be satisfied by the look 
of the house that his fees are all right. That's all he looks 
at. Oh ! these doctors have more mysterious cases than 
this to deal with, I assure you. The separation of a newly- 
married husband and wife — the illness of the wife — these 
are things common enough in the upper circles. I have not 
lived ten months in a doctor's family without learning 
something about these affairs.' 

I was very well content with this arrangement, for I did 
not want to tell unnecessary lies. They are dangerous 
tools to work with, and as like as not to cut the operator's 
fingers for all his care in using them. 

A carriage was sent to fetch the doctor, and he arrived in 
due time, I keeping out of sight, as it seemed to me advis- 
able. He prescribed for Mrs. Norman, was perfectly 
satisfied with the brief statement of Esther- Norton, and 
left, promising to send a qualified nurse, and to call at the 
same time the following day. 

For three days Mrs. Norman was delirious, and in ex- 
treme danger of losing her life. Then her complaint took a 
favourable turn, and on the fourth day the doctor pro- 
nounced that she had passed the crisis, and, unless she 
suffered a relapse, would recover. 

Her first words on recovering her senses were to ask for 
me. Esther took me to her bedside, and I told her 
what had happened since we left Barrow. I assured her 
she was now out of danger from her husband, and that 
in a few days Captain Bromley would come to protect 
her. 

But this announcement, instead of comforting her, revived 
her old dread. Burying her thin face in the pillow, she 
cried : 

' It is all in vain, all in vain ! I cannot escape. Valen- 
tine does not care for me. He is married ; why should he 

19 
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keep his wife out of the house for me ? He will want to 
get me away : he will give me up to my husband.' 

' No, ma'am,' I said, ' he will do no such thing. He will 
keep you here as his wife until he has obtained legal means 
for separating you from Dr. Norman.' 

' That is folly ; it cannot be. Do you think his wife will 
tolerate that? Not if she loves him. I am not an old 
woman ; it is impossible.' 

' Calm yourself, ma'am,' said I ; ' the doctor warns us 
that excitement is to be dreaded. Your life depends upon 
calm.' 

' My life ! who wishes me to live ? Not I — nor Valen- 
tine, nor his wife — not anybody in the world.' 

I tried to assure her that all would be well, but she 
would not accept my assurance. When I begged her to be 
reasonable, she retorted : 

' I am reasonable. I see it all only too clearly. I tell 
you Valentine cannot keep me in this house as his wife. It 
is preposterous. No wife would suffer that.' 

She was so excited, that to avoid a relapse I took 
Esther aside, and told her that we must reveal our secret. 
This young woman had in the last few days become so con- 
vinced of my discretion and ability to conduct this matter 
to our mutual advantage, that she did not offer any objec- 
tion, and at my suggestion left the room. Then I ap- 
proached the bedside, where Mrs. Norman lay with her 
hands covering her face. 

' Mrs. Norman,' I said, ' I am going to show you that 
Captain Bromley cannot give you up — that he must make 
any sacrifice, even the temporary sacrifice of his wife's 
happiness, to keep you here, and that he may do so without 
prejudice to his wife, even though you are a young and 
beautiful woman.' 

' "What do you tell me ?' she asked, looking up in wonder. 
' What I have to tell you is of a very delicate nature, but 
at a time like this one must set aside all considerations but 
that of your repose and tranquillity. You imagine that 
Captain Bromley has no interest in you because he is not 
related to you by any tie of kindred. But that is not the 
fact. He is your brother.' 
' My brother !' 

'Your brother. His mother was your mother, though 
your father was not^his.' 
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' Is this possible ?' 

' Yes ; Mr. Valentine will not deny it when you ask him, 
though he would never have told you voluntarily. His 
mother wished to conceal her own shame, and to spare you 
the pain of her own dishonour. She made her son promise 
secrecy, but she told him all, that he might not forsake you 
in your troubles. You know him well enough to be con- 
vinced that he will not forsake you.' 

'My brother, my brother!' she said, in a tone of be- 
wilderment, and it was a long time before she quite realized 
the fact. Then for awhile there seemed to be a conflict of 
shame and love in her breast ; but love prevailed, and a 
smile of happiness lit up her face as she repeated, in a soft 
tone, ' My brother !' 

' Yes, I am sure that now he will not let me be taken 
away,' she said later on. ' He will keep me here if it 
is necessary. But his wife ! She cannot come here — the 
servants would betray me. She could not conceal the real 
position from them if she would. And she must be jealous 
of me ; for Valentine cannot tell her that I am his sister, 
nor can I, for his mother's sake.' 

This, indeed, was a reasonable supposition, and one I had 
not foreseen. 

' He cannot tell her that,' she continued, ' and how is he 
to prevent unhappiness unless he does ?' 
I reflected a few minutes, and then I said : 
' He will keep his wife out of the way until you are in 
safety, and trust to his wife's confidence in his love.' 

' You do not understand our jealous dispositions,' she 
answered. ' No matter how she loves him, she cannot, 
being separated from him, reconcile herself to his being 
here with me. He may appeal to her pity, tell her of my 
position, but it will not satisfy her ; she will only see that 
I am a young woman, and a possible rival. I am sure 
Valentine will not betray his mother's secret.' 

' Then,' said I, ' he will take the only other course that is 
possible. He will keep all the facts secret from her during 
the few weeks that you must still be confined to this house. 
A few weeks ! It may only be a few days before you are 
able to leave England. Out of the country, Dr. Norman 
cannot persecute you.' 

' If it were only for a little time he might keep his wife in 
ignorance.' 
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'To be sure he might, ma'am,' said I ; ' so you see it 
only depends upon your keeping a calm and hopeful spirit 
to get well, and put an end to the whole difficulty.' 

This was about all that passed between us. It must be 
understood that neither she nor I used exactly the same 
words I have written, but these are the heads of our con- 
versation, and as near the form they took as I can at 
present recall to mind. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV 

THE NARRATIVE OP THOMAS CRAIK CONTINUED. 

I gave Esther Norton a faithful account of what had 
passed between Mrs. Norman and me — for I felt sure she 
had been listening at the door during our conversation — and 
that increased her confidence in me, and made her more 
amiable than ever. 

I had kept indoors since my arrival at Woldhurst, only 
going out for a little exercise after dark. The confinement 
and inactivity after so much movement and excitement 
wearied me excessively. It was not to be of long duration. 

The same evening as the foregoing talk had taken place, 
I went down the avenue about eight o'clock, and calling in 
at the lodge, asked the newly-installed lodge-keeper if any- 
one had called during the day. 

' No, sir,' said he respectfully ; ' nobody but the trades- 
people.' 

' Are you quite sure of that ?' I asked sharply, detecting a 
little hesitation in his reply — ' are you certain no one at all 
has called ?' 

The rascal looked at me uneasily, and then, fearing that 
a trap had been laid for him, thought it best to tell the 
truth. 

' Wait a bit, sir,' said he ; ' now I come to think of it, a 
gentleman did call to ask if Captain Bromley was at home, 
and I told him that Captain Bromley was not come back 

yet.' 

' And what did you tell him about Mrs. Bromley ?' 
' Well, when he asked about her, I told him that she had 
come home ill. I hope I didn't do wrong, sir?' 
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Without replying to that, I cross-questioned him as to 
the appearance of the gentleman, and he, still, I believe, 
under the impression that I knew all, and was making 
these inquiries to test his reliability, answered me with 
tolerable straightforwardness. 

From his description of the gentleman I had not the 
slightest doubt that it was Dr. Norman. 

' What else did he ask ?' said I. 

' Nothing else, upon my oath, sir,' he answered. 

' Nothing about me ?' 

' Not a syllable.' 

I believed the fellow I told Esther Norton how he had 
prevaricated in the first instance ; but she was of opinion 
that he did that because he feared he had overstepped the 
mark in speaking of Mrs. Bromley. 

To have discharged the man on the bare supposition of 
his being unfaithful to us would have made him a dangerous 
enemy. 

Esther promised to caution his wife, the cook, and again 
declared her entire belief in their trustworthiness. 

I felt more uneasy than ever the next day, hanging about 
the kitchen with the knowledge that Dr. Norman might be 
bribing the fellow down at the lodge to reveal our secret. 

While we were at lunch, the lodge-keeper's daughter came 
up to say that her father wished to see me. I went down 
at once, taking a path fiom which I could not be seen from 
the road. 

' He has been here again asking after Mrs. Bromley's 
health, sir,' said the lodge-keeper. ' I thought it right to 
let you know at once.' 

' Who has been ?' I asked. 

' The gentleman who called yesterday,' he responded. 
' He left his card ; there it is, sir.' 

I took the card, and read : 

Dr. Norman Norman, 

58, Villiers Street, Strand. 

This was a bold stroke, characteristic of the doctor. 

It increased my feeling of insecurity by the very fact that 
we could not then see what purpose was served by this open 
avowal of his visit. 

We were fighting in the dark, and every movement of the 
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enemy inspired us with dread of an attack which we were 
unprepared to meet. 

Esther realized as fully as I did that our reward depended 
upon keeping Mrs. Norman out of her husband's hands 
until the arrival of Captain Bromley at Woldhurst. 

The necessity of achieving this suggested a course to me 
which I think was quite as bold as that taken by Dr. 
Norman. I determined to go to Villiers Street and see 
him. 

The object I had in view was part of my scheme for 
getting the stolen letter, and as I did not intend that 
Esther Norton should participate in the profits of that 
undertaking, I said nothing to her of my intention to have 
an interview with Dr. Norman. 

Pretending that I was going to get, if possible. Captain 
Bromley's address from Mr. Grote, the solicitor, I bade her 
farewell that evening, and went to London by the last 
train. 

The next morning I called at 58, Villiers Street. The 
servant who opened the door said that Dr. Norman was at 
home. I sent up the name of Peters, and was presently 
called upstairs to Dr. Norman's rooms on the first floor. 

The breakfast things were on the table. 

The doctor was seated before the fire in his dressing- 
gown, with a newspaper in his hand. 

He was just the same in appearance as I had seen him 
day after day in his laboratory at the Moat. He was one 
of those men who seem never to alter. 

' Well, Peters,' he said, in his customary tone of calm 
observation, ' what do you want here ?' 

I closed the door, and standing hat in hand before him, 
tried to be just as calm and self-possessed as he. 

' Dr. Norman,' said I, ' I won't waste your time ; you and 
I know each other.' 

' ' I have a pretty clear knowledge of your character, at any 
rate,' he replied. 

' And my motives as well, I dare say, sir. You know 
what I've been trying after since the day I entered your 
service.' 

' You have been trying after one or two things, and, like 
most persons who overrate their ability, you have succeeded 
in getting nothing for your pains.' 
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' Yes, sir,' said I. ' As far as profit goes, that is a fact. 
You and I are about equal in that respect up to this point.' 

' What do you say ?' he asked, not overpleased by this 
retort. 

' I say, sir, that we have both been playing the same 
game, and up to now neither of us is one penny the better 
off than when we began. What do you say to making it a 
draw, and dividing the pool ?' 

' You must not try to be clever if you wish me to under- 
stand what business has brought you here. Speak as if you 
were addressing your equal in intelligence.' 

' Very well, sir, I'll be plain. You have a letter from Mr. 
Howard by which his daughter, now Mrs. Valentine 
Bromley, can obtain possession of a quarter of a million of 
money. If your wife had committed suicide, and you had 
married Miss Howard, that letter would make you a rich 
man. At present it only makes you a thief.' He looked at 
me viciously for a moment, and then, as if to show his 
indifference, he turned to a side table and took a sheet of 
paper and an envelope. 

' Go on,' he said, opening a pencil-case, and beginning to 
write. 

' The letter,' I went on, ' is as valueless as the envelope 
you put in Captain Bromley's bag. It's a dangerous pos- 
session from the moment I tell Captain Bromley that the 
Mr. Everleigh who disappeared on the day that letter was 
lost is the same person as Dr. Norman.' 

' You think you can make him believe that ?' he asked 
carelessly, whilst still writing. 

' Yes, by the simple process of bringing you face to face 
with Captain Bromley and his wife.' 

' You think to get money out of me by suppressing what 
you state as a fact,' he said, folding the written sheet. 

' No ; my purpose in coming here is not to take money 
out of your pocket, but to put money into it.' 

He put the written sheet into the envelope, asking me 
how I proposed to do this. 

' The lost letter is no good in your hands, as I have shown. 
It is worth a good deal in mine. I will buy it of you.' 

' What are you prepared to give ?' he asked, wetting the 
flap of the envelope. 

' Five thousand pounds.' 
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'Hum! that is just half of ten thousand, is it not?' he 
asked with the utmost complacency, rising and touching a 
bell. I did not feel so confident now. Evidently he knew 
the sum Mr. Schlobach was prepared to give. His coolness 
puzzled me. 

' Go on — if you have anything more to say,' he said, 
seating himself. 

' That is the offer I make,' said I. 

He did not reply, but addressed the envelope. As he 
finished the door opened, and the servant came in. 

' Take this to the nearest police-station, Mary,' said Dr. 
Norman, giving her the letter. 

She looked astonished. He repeated the instruction, and 
as she closed the door he turned to me. 

' Do you know that a warrant is issued for your arrest 
on the charge of murdering Mrs. Norman, by setting fire to 
Beauchamp Moat ?' he asked. 

That took my breath away 

' I have just written to the police-office, informing them 
that you are here. If you have sense enough to see your 
danger, you will save yourself without delay. In any case, 
you will be good enough to relieve me of your objectionable 
company. I have told you once before that you are a 
blundering idiot. I have no sympathy with blundering 
idiots. Leave the room.' 

I withdrew, and with the greater alacrity as I heard the 
street door slam, and knew that the girl had gone to the 
police-station. And never before had I felt so insignificant, 
or so fully recognised the genius of Dr. Norman. He was a 
real master of strategy. All that I had done was as nothing 
compared with his achievement. My successes were the 
result of fortunate accidents, his the outcome of profound 
discretion, forethought, and subtle ability to fit the means 
to his end. 

I was forced to admire him. ' He will succeed,' I said to 
myself, with conviction. ' There is no staying a genius like 
that in his course. I have no chance. If his object is to 
get Mrs. Norman into his hands again, he will get her ; and 
if he intends to get that quarter of a million besides, he will 
get it, though he has to kill his wife and Captain Valentine 
Bromley as well to obtain his end.' 

Would he kill his wife and Captain Bromley in order to 
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get at the money which Mrs. Valentine Bromley alone could 
realize ? That was a question. If it could be done without 
endangering his own life, I had no doubt he would do it. 
These reflections came to me later in the day. For some 
time after quitting the house in Villiers Street, my mind was 
solely occupied with a regard for my own safety. 

I saw perfectly well that Dr. Norman knew I had been 
staying at Woldhurst, and that if I returned there to oppose 
his plans he could have me haled off at any moment. By 
betraying Mrs. Norman, I could clear myself of the charge 
of murder ; but it would be less easy to show that I had no 
hand in burning down the house. 

In all cases it would ruin me to be caught. So 1 resolved 
to keep away from Chislehurst. Yet, had I been as sagacious 
then as I have been since the event, I should have seen that 
Woldhurst was the safest refuge I could take. For it is clear 
(now) that had not Dr. Norman wished me to escape, he 
would not have sent openly for the police, and that his main 
object was to get me away from Woldhurst. 

I caught a bus that was passing the top of Villiers Street, 
and was taken up Chancery Lane, through Holborn, and 
into Clerkenwell. There I got out, feeling that in that 
densely populated district I was pretty safe from pursuit. 
I sent a message to Esther Norton, telling her that Mrs. 
Norman was menaced with a new danger, and that the pre- 
cautions for her safety must be doubled. ' I must stop here 
for a time ; I leave Mrs. N. in your hands with confidence,' 
I added. 

I received an answer later in the day at the coffee-house 
where I told her to address me. 

' I will answer for Mrs. N 's safety while I am here,' she 
said, ' but you had better come here to-morrow morning. I 
have received a telegram from Captain Bromley, and shall 
go to Dover to meet him to-morrow afternoon.' 

I was heartily glad to hear of Captain Bromley's speedy 
return ; but I was at my wits' end to know what to do about 
going to Woldhurst. I at length decided that Mrs. Norman 
must take her chance, for I was too fearful of apprehension 
by the police to venture there. I sent another message to 
Esther, telling her by all means to meet Captain Bromley, 
and adding that if she did not see me before starting, she 
might be certain I was taking better means for Mrs. N.'s 
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protection. This was as near the truth as I thought it 
advisable to go. I did not quit Clerkenwell. 

I received many messages subsequently from Esther, and 
sent replies. On the 29th of October I learnt that Esther 
had met Captain Bromley at Dover the preceding night, that 
he had determined to carry out the plans we had laid, and 
that he had promised ample reward for our services in Mrs. 
Norman's behalf. This was cheering and satisfactory. I 
had achieved something, blundering idiot or not. 

She assured me later that there was no danger, that Dr. 
Norman had not again called, that the lodge-keeper had seen 
nothing of him, and that Mrs. Norman's health was improv- 
ing so rapidly that in a short time she would be able to leave 
England. I determined to keep out of the way until she had 
left England, for being sure of reward there was nothing to 
gain, but a good deal to lose, by venturing near Woldhurst. 



CHAPTER XXXV- 

FROM THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY. 

I do not think I lost consciousness entirely. I remember 
plunging in the sea, the whirl in my ears as the water closed 
over my head, my being lifted into a boat in which there 
were two roughly clad, weather-beaten men, and carried 
thence up steps and across a road into a hotel; but these 
incidents are vague in my memory, as if they had occurred 
long, long ago. My senses were numbed; I had no power to 
help myself, no will either to accept or refuse the help of 
others. The mistress of the hotel and her servant, to whom 
she spoke in Flemish, undressed me and put me to bed. I 
was glad of the warmth, and, like a dazed child, I drew the 
clothes up over my ears, saying to myself, ' What have I 
done ? What have I done ?' And I fell asleep because I 
was too stupefied to realize what it was I had done. 

When I awoke I found the two women sitting at the 
table working by the light of a lamp. The servant was 
knitting ; the mistress was sewing ; beyond them was a 
stove shaped like a vase, and red hot. The heat was too 
much ; I pushed away the eider-down. As I moved the 
women rose : the servant went to the stove ; the mistress 
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came to me and asked me in French how I found myself. 
But although I understood her, I was still too perplexed to 
answer. Then the maid came with a plate of soup and a 
serviette ; I took some, and it gave me strength and cleared 
my senses a little. 

I questioned the woman, and found that it was nearly 
nine o'clock, and I had slept for six hours. She told me 
the gentleman had been to the door many times and asked 
about me, and she inquired if I would like to see him. I 
said no ; I wanted to sleep again, that was all. And refusing 
to eat any of the things she had prepared for me, I lay 
down and fell asleep once more. Some people have asked 
how I could sleep at such a time ; it is a mystery to me. I 
think it must have been because forgetfulness was so sweet, 
and my strength exhausted. When I again woke, the maid 
only was in the room, and she had fallen asleep in her chair 
with her knitting in her lap. 

I sat up, feeling now quite wide awake. It was half-past 
twelve by the timepiece on the mantel. My dried clothes 
were by the bedside. I noticed that my dress was no longer 
fresh, and that the trimmings were cockled by the wet. ' It 
is spoilt,' I said to myself with regret, remembering that it 
was the dress Valentine loved. Then I recollected that he 
was dead, and everything came back to my mind, and I saw 
more clearly all that had happened than I had yet seen it. 
There was no sleep for me after that, and no forgetfulness. 
Oh, those long, long hours of shame and indignation, of 
savage exultation and cowering remorse, of passionate hate 
and passionate love ! I could not rest in bed. I got up and 
dressed ; then I paced the room while the heavy maid 
breathed heavily in her sleep, and the busy timepiece went 
' tick-tack, tick-tack,' in mockery as it seemed. I will not 
dwell on my sufferings. It is not for me to appeal for pity : 
1 had done wrong, and that was my punishment. It was 
no more than I deserved, though, Heaven knows, I would 
not inflict such retribution on worse offenders. 

The girl awoke before it was light, spoke to me in Flemish, 
fetched fuel, and lit the fire in the stove. Then the pro- 
prietress of the hotel came and said something to me, and 
I replied mechanically, I know not what. Breakfast was 
brought, and I ate and drank a little. Soon afterwards, I 
being alone in the room, there was a knock at the door ; I 
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said ' Come in,' and Mr. Everleigh walked in briskly with a 
smile on his face. 

' I am glad to see you looking so much better,' he said, 
holding out his hand. 

I drew back my hand and shrank away, fearing he would 
touch me. He raised his eyebrows with a look of pained 
surprise. Then dropping his hand by his side, he bowed 
his head as if in humiliation. It mattered not to me 
whether he was pained or not. I had no pity in my heart. 

' When shall you be ready to go ?' he asked, after a 
minute's pause and in an altered tone. 

' Go !' I exclaimed. ' Where ?' 

' To America ; a vessel leaves this afternoon. We must 
be at Antwerp before two o'clock ; we ought to start at 
once. There-is the outfit to purchase.' 

' I have no intention of going to America,' I said. 

' Pardon me, I thought by your reply to my question that 
you had not decided where to go, and left your safety in my 
hands. It seemed to me that in going to America we should 
be safe from pursuit. Of course I shall be happy to accept 
any proposal you may make.' 

' I have nothing to propose. If you think it advisable to 
go to America, go.' 

He smiled at me pityingly. 

' What plans have you made for the future ?' he asked. 

' None,' I replied. ' I have thought only of the past.' 

' Where shall you go when you leave here ?' 

' I do not know that I shall leave here.' 

' What do you think will become of you if you stay ?' 

' I do not care what becomes of me. It does not matter 
to anyone.' 

' You mistake — it is a matter of life or death to me.' 

' I do not ask you to stay with me. I wish you to go. 
Leave me.' 

' Is that the part of a brother ?' 

' A brother !' 

' I have a brother's feeling for you, though you may not 
have a sister's consideration for me. Who but a brother 
would, at the risk of his life, have avenged your dishonour ? 
Have I no claim upon your generosity ?' 

' What do you expect of me ?' 

' Credit for the common feeling of a man.' 
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I could only think of him as a murderer. It seemed to 
me impossible that he who had shot my husband should 
have any feeling. I was silent. 

' Put yourself in my place,' he said ; ' think that you are 
a man, and placed in my position.' 

' I am trying to do so,' I answered ; ' I am trying to justify 
you — and I cannot succeed. Had I been a man, called upon 
by a girl wrought to madness by jealousy to take the life of 
the one she loved, I would have waited until her reason 
returned before I lifted my hand.' 

' Not if you had watched that villain as I have watched 
him, betraying your faith and love, deliberately preparing 
to abandon you, and making light of your ruin ! You would 
have killed that heartless scoundrel. You would have done 
as I have done, and as I would do again had that bullet 
missed his heart.' 

He spoke with fury in his voice and in his look. His 
anger was not yet appeased. Yet he imparted no vengeful 
feelings to me. That was strange to me even then, recollect- 
ing the fury that possessed me when I only suspected the 
wrong done to me. 

' "Valentine is dead,' I said to myself, and my passion was 
dead also. 

' But that is not what I meant,' Mr. Everleigh pursued. 
' It is my present position I ask you to consider. Would 
you in my place run away ? Do you think I am such a 
coward, such a craven wretch, as to think only of my own 
safety ? Would anyone with a spark of manly feeling con- 
sent to lea,ve you here, friendless, penniless, helpless, dis- 
tracted, and desperate? Indeed you wrong me !' 

He paused, but I had no response to make. 

' I have Bromley's death to answer for,' he continued, 
' and I do not shrink from my responsibility. But what I 
dare not face is the possibility of having yours on my con- 
science.' 

' You fear that I shall again attempt to destroy myself ?' 
I said. 

' I wish you would tell me that it is a groundless fear.' 

' It is a groundless fear. I could not bear my punishment 
yesterday ; I wish to bear it now.' 

' You give me your promise ?' 

' It is giveu. A ad now that you see I have no need of 
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protection, leave me. I want to bear what I have to* bear 
by myself — alone.' 

He stood before me in silence for a moment, looking at me 
with an expression that I could not understand. 

' And you think we are to part thus,' he said bitterly, 
' like two strangers who have been forced to take a common 
shelter during a storm. You dismiss me with less ceremony 
than if I had stooped to pick up your handkerchief.' 

' What do you want ?' I asked, wondering not less what 
he could want than what I had to give. 

' Nothing, but the privilege of a brother to watch over you 
— the privilege of a friend, of a mere acquaintance, to speak 
to you from time to time.' 

' I cannot accept your help, I cannot think of you as a 
friend. If you could know how I feel towards you, you 
would spare me the pain of saying this.' 

' I know exactly how you feel. Thank heaven, that feeling 
will wear off, and give place to more healthy, less morbid 
sentiments.' 

I shook my head, and prayed within myself that I might 
die before I ceased to feel repugnance towards this man — 
for not to feel repugnance meant to be callous to my own 
shame, and remorseless for the sin I had done. 

He walked up the room in deep thought, and, returning, 
raised his head and looked at me with great earnestness. 
Suddenly stopping, he cried decisively : 
' No, I cannot leave you — I dare not !' 
' Do you think I shall break my word?' I asked. 
' You will not break your word, I am certain of that. You 
will not again attempt self-destruction. But that is not 
the only danger; and will you avoid danger, that is the 
question ?' 

' I do not understand you.' 

' In a few hours the police will probably present themselves 
here and arrest you for the murder of Valentine Bromley. ' 

' What then ?' I asked, and he could see from my face that 
the risk had no terror for me. 

' Will you tell them that you are innocent ?' 
' How can I tell them that without lying ? I am not 
innocent. But for me he would be living now.' 

' If they ask you whether you fired the bullet that went 
through his heart ?' 
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' I will answer " no " ! ' I cried eagerly. 

' If they will not believe you, if there is no escape except 
by denouncing me as the murderer, will you denounce me ?' 

' No,' I answered, after some reflection. ' Nothing would 
induce me to say that you shot Valentine.' 

' In that case,' said Mr. Everleigh, ' I cannot leave you 
here. ' 

He paused, but seeing that I was perplexed to know his 
reason, he continued : 

' Because only by denouncing me can you possibly escape 
being punished for the act I committed.' 

Just then the hotel proprietress entered with a book and 
an inkstand. 

' What is this ?' asked Mr. Everleigh, looking at the book 
she had laid on the table. 

She explained to him that it was a form which had to be 
filled up for the information of the police. 

He glanced at me significantly and wrote in the required 
particulars relating to himself, then he put the pen in my 
hand. 

The woman had turned to the stove, and was putting fuel 
into it. 

' You see,' said Mr. Everleigh, speaking in a low tone not 
to be heard by the woman above the noise that she made 
with the coals, ' you see that there is already danger for you 
and me. Fill in the form.' 

It was divided into columns, with printed instructions at 
the head of each. In the first my name was required, in the 
second my age, then my state, my place of residence, and my 
destination. What was I to write, having no name, no state, 
no home, no future resting-place ? 

' I will write for you,' said Mr. Everleigh, seeing my 
inability. 

He wrote, ' Dorothea Bromley, married,' and then he 
stopped ; the place relating to our destination was blank. 

' The moment has come for you to decide,' he said; 'what 
shall I write here — America ?' 

' No, no,' I answered quickly, for I sickened, not at the 
thought of going to America, that was unimportant to me, 
but at the prospect of being thrown into companionship with 
him during the voyage ; ' not that.' 

' Then it is useless to fill up this form ; I may as well at 
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once give myself up to the police, declaring the crime of 
which I am guilty.' 

I sought in my mind for an expedient by which I might 
avoid either course, by which I might take the burden of 
responsibility on my own shoulders, and free myself from 
the debt to him. 

' At least you will give me a chance of escape,' he said im- 
patiently ; ' you will lead my pursuers to suppose that we 
have left Europe,' and without waiting for my assent, he 
wrote ' Antwerp ' in the vacant space. 

As he handed the form to the woman of the house, he 
asked about the trains to Antwerp. 

The mail left the quay station at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, but an earlier one left the town station at nine ; the 
omnibus would be ready to take us in ten minutes. 

We left OStend by the early train. There was an hour to 
wait at Brussels. Mr. Everleigh took me into the waiting 
room, bought some books and illustrated papers, and laid 
them on the seat beside me ; then he left me, saying he 
would return in half an hour. 

I dreaded him. I felt that his power was irresistible, that 
what he wished me to do I must do. My fate was linked to 
his by the act of vengeance he had committed at my bidding. 
But my soul recoiled from his. Vaguely I perceived that, 
low as I had fallen, there was still a lower depth to which 
he was leading me. I could not define the condition that 
inspired me with terror — it was like standing at the edge of 
an abyss impenetrable to the eye. I merely knew that it was 
an abyss, and that he was urging me onward. And with my 
dread of that grew an intense desire to free myself from his 
hands, to be at liberty to follow the guidance of my own 
spirit wherever it led. 

I knew he meant that I should leave Europe, and with 
him, and that if I did not escape now, all hope of escaping 
afterwards was gone. Against my will he had brought me 
to this point, against my will he would make me go further. 
How could I cut my cords and escape this terrible bondage ? 

There was a continuous incoming and outgoing of people. 
I was unnoticed in the dark corner where I sat. If I could 
only pass out with the crowd and escape into the city ! I 
did not know Brussels, but I pictured it like London, and I 
thought how a little person like myself might escape in such 
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a thoroughfare as the Strand and defy recapture. Was it 
not possible so to escape here '? And if it were possible, 
why should I not do so ? If I was safe here from him, I was 
safe from other pursuers, and he was no longer constrained 
by consideration of my safety to endanger his. What did I 
owe him? Nothing that I could repay. I was a worthless 
bankrupt. These thoughts passed quickly through my mind 
in less time than I have taken to write them. I do not pre- 
tend that they were right or logical, or generous or just, but 
they seemed to justify me in escaping if I could, and that 
was everything. 

Mechanically I rose from my seat and went to the door 
through which he had passed. It opened as a lady with 
her children came into the room, and beyond them I saw 
Mr. Everleigh standing in the adjoining hall before a large 
bill on which there was a picture of a steamship. I could 
not pass that way without being seen by him. I went back 
to my corner and sat down again, but not in despair. The 
thought of escape had brought back a glimmer of hope. A 
feverish anxiety stimulated my imagination and excited my 
cunning. 

I observed that from time to time a porter unlocked the 
door opening upon the platform and called out the names of 
stations, and then the people who had been accumulating 
trooped out through the doorway. There, I saw, was my 
only chance. If I got on to the platform I should at least 
advance a step towards freedom. I felt my heart beat once 
more as I waited. 

Presently the porter opened the door and called out as 
before, and the people got up from their seats and pressed 
towards the door. I stopped until most had passed through, 
and then, with a last glance of fear towards the salle in 
which Mr. Everleigh was waiting, I fell in with the last of 
the passengers and passed on to the platform. 

I kept amongst the crowd to avoid notice, and went 
towards the train standing by the platform, until at some 
little distance in advance I saw a projecting notice-board 
which indicated the way out. The next moment I was in 
the street and facing a row of voitures. 

The drivers nocked towards me. I stepped into the 
nearest. The driver shut the door and waited for me to 
give a direction. 

20 
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I was at a loss what direction to give him, knowing 
nothing about the City 

' Grand Hotel, Victoria Hotel, Beige Hotel,' said the 
driver, doing his best to speak in my language, as it seemed 
that I could not speak in his. 

' Bristol Hotel — English 'ouse — very good — all right ?' 

' Yes, yes ; Bristol Hotel,' I said quickly, terrified lest 
Mr. Everleigh should discover my absence from the waiting- 
room, and prevent my escape. 

But I got safely to the Bristol Hotel. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

THE NAEBATIVE OF DOEOTHEA BEOMLEY CONTINUED. 

It was a large hotel in an open thoroughfare. I did not 
think I should be safe there. I might have to sign a police 
report like that at Ostend, which would betray me. 
Besides, I was beginning to awake to the practical difficul- 
ties of my situation ; I had no money save a few shillings, 
and those the driver took from me. How was I to live in 
a hotel without clothes or money ? 

I turned from the big street into a narrow turning, where 
I was less open to observation, and there, as I walked 
along, I set myself to answer the question, ' How am I to 
live ?' — a question hard enough to answer by one who knew 
nothing about money, who had been from the earliest time 
cared for, and who had never done anything that could be 
called work. 

I must get money, but how ? I was willing to work, 
eager to work — but what could I do ? I could not even 
undertake to do the work of an ordinary servant. Soon it 
would grow dark, soon I should feel weak for want of 
food. 

In this little street there was a dingy restaurant, where I 
might dine safely, I thought ; and just at the corner, where 
it opened upon the Town Hall Square, a board hung outside 
a milliner's announcing that there was a furnished lodging 
in the fourth story to let. That might do ; but first of all I 
must get money. It was strange to find money so impor- 
tant, after the utter indifference with which I had treated 
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the possession of it hitherto. Now it was absolutely indis- 
pensable — it was necessary to my freedom, to existence 
itself. Imagine the strangeness of these things to me ! 

I had skirted one side of the square and entered a street 
full of bright shops, and was still wondering where I was to 
get money for food and shelter, when I saw in a jeweller's 
shop- window a notice that diamonds were bought there. 
Then I thought of the miniature portrait of my mother, 
which I had worn attached to a piece of velvet round my 
throat ever since Mr. Schlobach gave it to me. It was set 
round with diamonds. I peeped through the glass doer. 
No one was in the shop but a venerable-looking old gentle- 
man with a white beard. But I passed the shop again and 
again — three or four times — before I could find courage to 
go in, and then it was with a feeling of desperation. 

I told him I wanted some money, and took off the minia- 
ture and put it in his hand. 

He took it to the light and examined it closely with a 
glass stuck under his eyebrow ; then, taking out the glass, he 
looked at me almost as carefully, and asked me questions 
about the portrait, which I answered. He was very polite, 
but seemed puzzled to know how it came about that I 
should want money. 

' You want to sell this locket, mademoiselle ?' he asked, 
at length. 

' Yes,' I replied ; and then, pained to think of losing my 
mother's portrait, I added, ' but if you would put it by for 
a certain time until I can buy it back again I should be very 
grateful.' 

' And how long do you think it will be before you can re- 
purchase it?' he asked, smiling. 

That was a question quite beyond my power of calcula- 
tion, but I thought that perhaps in a few weeks I should be 
earning money, and I told him so. 

' Then how much do you want for it ?' he asked. 

I said I should be glad to get what it was worth. 

' Well, suppose I give you two hundred and fifty francs, 
mademoiselle?' said he. 

I replied that I should be quite content with that ; 
whereupon he put the portrait in a drawer, wrote out a 
receipt, and gave it to me to sign. 

He had asked me if I were married, and with some hesi- 
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tation and shame I had said ' No ' ; so now it was less 
trouble to sign my maiden name than if I had not been so 
prepared for that humiliation. 

' Dorothea Howard,' he said, reading my signature ; 
' very good,' — then he took three notes from his desk and 
gave them to me. 

I went back to the dingy little restaurant in the narrow 
street and dined, for I felt faint and weak, and after that I 
went to the milliner's shop where the lodging was to let. 

Madame Bichon, the milliner, led me up the crooked 
stairs — it was an old, old house — and showed me the rooms. 
They were quite at the top of the house ; one room looked 
on to the square and faced the beautiful Town Hall ; the 
people below looked no bigger than mice. Madame Bichon 
said it was very gay ; it did not seem so to me, for my 
spirits were very low. But there was plenty of light ; and 
the furniture, though scanty, seemed very clean and neat. 
Adjoining this room was another much smaller, with cook- 
ing utensils, plates and dishes, and that sort of thing. 

' This is your kitchen, and here you can do your cooking ; 
there is everything that is necessary.' 

I was to be my own servant now. I had not thought of 
that. 

' And then,' continued Madame Bichon, ' there is a good 
woman who comes in for the lodgers below who will fetch 
water and do the rough work if you do not choose to do it 
yourself, so that you can live like a grand lady for thirty 
francs a week.' 

' That is the rent — thirty francs a week ?' I said. 

' Yes,' she said quickly ; ' and not at all dear.' 

I did not know whether it was dear or cheap, but I 
agreed to pay that sum, which is about twenty-four shillings 
in English money, and gave her a week's rent in advance as 
the condition of taking possession of the rooms at once. 

How strange it seemed when Madame Bichon left me, 
and I sat alone in my room with the sounds from the square 
coming faintly to my ear, and everything so still around me, 
to cast my thoughts back on the turmoil and excitement 
through which I had passed. But I dared not let my mind 
dwell upon the past. It was all too horrible to look back upon. 

I rose from my seat and busied myself with thinking of 
my present requirements. I must go out and buy a change 
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of clothes, and furnish my little kitchen with requisites. It 
was good to have something to occupy my thoughts, and 
even at that moment the romance of my situation seemed 
pleasant. Going in my kitchen, I looked round and made 
a mental list of the things I needed — fuel for the stoves, 
bread and butter and coffee and sugar, and things of that sort. 

Before all this was settled, Madame Bichon returned to 
introduce the old woman who was to do rough work for me, 
and her I engaged at once to light my bedroom fire, fill my 
two scuttles with coal, and fetch water. When she was 
gone, Madame Bichon gave me some useful hints with 
respect to housekeeping, telling me where to buy my groceries 
and meat, and warning me against the knavery of shop- 
keepers and the dishonesty of people in general. To hear 
her, one would have thought that no one but she in Brussels 
was honest ; yet I found, later on, that she had been the 
first to rob me — for the rooms I had taken had never before 
been let for more than nine francs a week. 

It was dark before my old woman had done all that was 
to be done in my rooms, and then, with the blind drawn 
down, the fire burning well in my open stove, and my lamp 
lit on the table, the room looked cheerful and comfortable. 

Now I felt I could go out with less danger of being seen 
by Mr. Everleigh, so I went downstairs, after locking my 
door, as Madame Bichon had advised me, and out into the 
street by the side entrance. 

It took me some time to make all my purchases ; some of 
the things I had sent home, others I myself took. But I 
did not care to stay indoors when all was done, for fear of 
thinking, so I went out again, wearing a veil I had bought. 
The streets were very bright and lively with people and girls 
of my own age, looking as if they might be going home from 
their work, and others as if they might be on their way to 
places of amusement ; all looked cheerful and gay. I did 
not see any who seemed as if they had done harm in their 
lives, or bore the burden of a guilty conscience. 

I would not go home until I was quite weary, and when 
I was in my rooms I set to work to unpack the things I had 
bought, and arrange them in their places neatly. I was 
grateful for something to do. But when there was nothing 
else to occupy me, I was very wretched, as I sat down to 
eat the supper I had prepared. The silence made me feel 
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so lonely. The sound of my knife on my plate, the move- 
ment of my chair and the like, all increased this feeling, 
because those sounds were solely the result of my own actions. 

' There is no one like me in all the world,' I said to my- 
self, as I lay in bed trying to fall asleep ; ' no one so 
miserable and unhappy.' And then I could not help think- 
ing of Faulcondale, though I kept my thoughts away from 
Valentine, of Miss Trevor, with her prim sweet face and 
gentle manners, and of my dear guardian smoking his huge 
pipe and bearing patiently with my caprices and wilfulness, 
and of my old pony Coquelicot refusing stubbornly to trot 
when one was in a hurry and impatiently starting off when 
one wished him to stand still in meeting a friend ; and of 
the pleasant garden and the seat under the pear-tree, where 
Valentine had sat with me listening to the nightingale. 
Then I could bear it no longer — my heart that I thought 
was dead was yet quick to suffer at the memory of happi- 
ness, and after checking myself for some time, I at length 
hid my face under the clothes and burst into an agony of 
tears — not of remorse for my guilt, but of pity for myself. 

It was a selfish indulgence to think of my own unhappi- 
ness and not of my guilt ; the suffering was less cruel, for I 
did not recognise my shame. 

I cried myself to sleep. It was light when I awoke. 
Someone was knocking at my door. I must have been 
dreaming of the old days, for I answered ' Yes,' in English, 
just as if I had been called by our little maid at Faulcon- 
dale, and I could not understand why the windows were not 
latticed. It was the old woman who had come to light 
my fires. 

I made my own coffee, and very badly too— for I treated 
it like tea, not understanding the strainer, and the coffee 
came out floating on the top of some brownish-coloured 
water ; and while I ate my breakfast, endeavoured to make 
some practical plans for the future. I must work, certainly. 
My only hope of forgetfulness was in that. 

It struck me that perhaps Madame Bichon might help 
me in this matter. I had seen two girls working at the 
back of her shop ; perhaps she might want a third. And 
as she had shown herself very obliging, and begged me over 
and over again to go to her if I needed anything, I deter- 
mined I would appeal to her. So, as soon as I had finished 
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my meal and put away the things, I went down to her room 
and put the question to her without any circumlocution. 

' Well, what can you do?' she asked, looking less amiable, 
I thought, than I had yet seen her look. 

' Nothing,' I replied ; ' but I think I shall soon learn, for 
I must earn my living. I have only about two hundred 
francs in the world.' 

Madame Bichon said a great deal about the bad state of 
trade, her expenses, the difficulty of teaching a young woman 
who had not been accustomed to work, and so on ; but at 
length, out of consideration for my friendless condition, she 
consented to let me learn in her work-room if I would pay 
ten francs a week as a recompense for her trouble and the 
materials I should spoil before I could work to her advan- 
tage. I thanked her warmly for her kindness, and it was 
arranged that I should begin at once. 

I took my place in the little work-room behind the shop 
with the other girls, and Madame Bichon gave me a thimble, 
needles and thread, and some materials, and she spent the 
whole morning in showing me how to cover a bonnet-shape. 

I was very clumsy with my needle, pricking my fingers 
till the blood flowed, and doing no good at all. The two 
girls left off at times to look at me — then glanced at each 
other and looked down to conceal their laughter. My 
efforts must have been ludicrous indeed. But I kept steadily 
on, and did not much mind the whispering and covert 
ridicule of my fellow-workers — I had borne too much, had 
yet too much to bear, to be moved greatly by such a trifle 
as that. 

My back ached, and my fingers ached, and my heart 
ached when the time came to leave off for the day, and 
there was nothing to show for my pains but a bent shape 
and some spoiled stuff. 

It was a relief to be alone in my room and lie down 
before making my supper. In the evening I went out again 
as I had done the night before, and walked until I was 
tired out. Then I returned home and went to bed with 
leaden despondency. What hope was there for me ? What 
was I striving for — to work in order that I might live and 
carry the burden of my shame and crime ! Who could 
draw hope from that source ? 

The days succeeded each other without variety. Madame 
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Bichon gave me materials to work upon, and left me to 
work as best I could. A child could have done as well as 
I. It was absurd — my sitting there hour after hour spoil- 
ing materials and getting no further. If I had possessed a 
spark of merriment I should have laughed at my ludicrous 
failure fully as much as the girls did. But they took a 
malicious pleasure in my misfortunes — for they were jealous 
of a new hand, naturally. Every evening I went out, 
because it was impossible to sit indoors alone ; my con- 
science would not let me rest — I could not read — I must 
keep on moving — moving. That was the reason I went out. 
The walk itself gave me no pleasure ; how could it? What 
was there in shops to tempt my eye ? Glitter and ornament 
were no more for me — all that was past. Friends meeting, 
lovers parting, mothers with their children, husbands with 
their wives— 'all these things seemed to mock at me and 
remind me of happiness gone, never to return. 

I kept out of sight when I could, for it seemed to me that 
all could read my condition who looked at me. Indeed, I 
thought I must have my shame imprinted noticeably upon 
me, for people looked at me with curiosity, even stopping to 
look after me when I had hurried past. It must have been 
my bearing that betrayed me, for I constantly wore a veil 
in the street to hide my tragic face. 

How old and worn I began to look ! but my face had no 
repose of age. It was wild and frightened. 

' Soon my hair will turn gray,' I said to myself. What 
did it matter ? I no longer wanted to be beautiful. 

After five or six days the two girls seemed kinder towards 
me. Perhaps they saw that I should never succeed as a 
workwoman, and that there was no likelihood of my taking 
work out of their hands. Perhaps their hearts were touched 
with my patient endeavours to overcome difficulty, my 
melancholy apathy, my friendlessness. 

One day, when Madame Bichon had gone out to market, 
the girls opened a conversation with me, and the elder of 
the two, after beating about the bush some time, asked me 
how much a week I paid Madame. 

I told them thirty francs for my rooms and ten for in- 
structions — in all, forty francs a week. 

At this they both put down their work and looked at me 
in blank amazement. 
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' But if you can afford to pay that, why are you learning 
this trade ?' asked one. 

' That I may earn my living,' I answered, ' for in two or 
three weeks I shall have no money left.' 

' But do you know, my dear,' said the younger, ' that we 
don't earn forty francs a week between us, and we have 
been at it ever since we could use a needle.' 

It needed very little calculation to perceive that I was 
throwing away what little money I had, and that I was 
paying more for lodgings than a work-girl could afford. 
Indeed, they soon told me how I was being robbed by 
Madame, and advised me to get out of her hands before she 
had taken all my money, for that, they assured me, was her 
sole object in befriending me. 

I resolved to seek a cheaper lodging, but I said nothing 
that day to Madame Bichon, lest I should betray the girls 
who had warned me against her. 



CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

That evening I discovered that I was tracked. 

I was passing one of the galleries, when I caught sight 
for the first time of a young man walking at the same pace 
with myself on the opposite side of the street. I saw at a 
glance that he was English — his face, his gait, and the 
ulster he wore were unmistakably English. 

I stopped for a minute before a shop ; when I turned I 
saw that he also had stopped. I went on more rapidly 
than before ; he quickened his pace. Just by the back of 
the Boyal Theatre, where the street turned at an angle, he 
crossed. I heard his step gaining on me — he passed me 
looking sidelong, and a little further on he stopped before a 
shop. I passed, and again I heard his step behind me. 

I turned into the narrow street leading up to the Town 
Hall ; it was dark — there were few people there. I re- 
gretted at once that I had taken that turning, but there was 
no going back. And now once more I heard his quickening 
steps, and the next moment, coming to my side, he touched 
his hat without raising it, and said : 
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' I beg your pardon, ma'am, but would you be good 
enough to tell me, and no offence I hope, if your name is 
Mrs. Valentine Bromley ?' 

It occurred to me at that instant to reply in French. 

' Est-ce que cela vous regard ?' I asked sharply. 

' Confound the lingo !' he muttered, and then, touching his 
hat again, he apologized, and let me go on without further 
molestation. 

But he was not satisfied ; I turned in crossing the square, 
and saw him watching me from the pavement. 

I took the turning leading to the Post-office, and believing 
that I had misled him, I returned by another street towards 
the square, and hurried up to my rooms. 

I was but little excited by this incident ; having nothing 
to hope for, I had scarcely anything to fear. I took off my 
bonnet and jacket, and went about preparing my supper ; 
and when it was ready I ate and drank, and then put the 
things away. 

This occupation was scarcely ended when I heard a foot- 
step on the stairs and a knock at my door. 

' They have come for me,' I thought; ' it is so much nearer 
the end ;' and I went to the door. 

To my surprise, the person who -stood there was Mr. 
Everleigh. 

' You are surprised to see me,' he said, bowing as he 
entered the room. 

' No,' I replied ; ' you have set men to track me.' 

He must have misunderstood me, for he showed no sur- 
prise as he replied : 

' There was no need for that. I have not lost sight of 
you for a day since you left the North station. You will 
permit me ?' 

Without waiting for my assent he seated himself, after 
placing a chair for me. 

' When I found you were gone,' he continued, ' I went on 
to Antwerp and took a couple of berths in your name and 
mine in the vessel that left for America that afternoon; and 
that, as I know, has completely thrown our pursuers off the 
scent. I came back at once to Brussels, knowing you must 
be here, and the next evening I saw you in the Eue Eoyal 
and followed you here. I have seen you every night since, 
but to-night I missed you. You have not been out, or you 
have come in earlier than usual.' 
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He spoke with a certain tenderness that implied that his 
surveillance had been that of an anxious friend and not of a 
persecutor. 

' I refrained from speaking to you — I purposely kept out 
of sight, for I know what you felt,' he pursued. 'But not 
seeing you to-night I felt very anxious — my anxiety has 
perhaps made me indiscreet.' 

' Why did you return ?' I asked, having nothing better to 
say. 

' Because I knew that sooner or later you would want a 
friend. And I am a friend, Miss Howard— an earnest, 
sincere, devoted friend, believe me. I have no wish to press 
you to any course against your inclination ; but my regard 
for your safety was paramount. When your safety was 
secured I was anxious that you should go your own way as 
long as that was possible — that is still my anxious wish. If 
you tell me that I am still an object of repugnance to you, I 
will go away — not from this city, but from you : you shall 
not see me again, if I can help it and you desire it ; but I 
cannot cease to watch over you. I am deeply responsible. 
I have thought continuously of the past, and see that I did 
wrong to act upon the sanction given by you in a moment 
of jealousy and madness. I did wrong to take vengeance 
into my hands even for your sake. It is a duty to see that 
no harm comes to you ; it is my own solace to know that in 
the moment of need I shall be at your side to help you.' 

He paused, looking at me with grave solicitude; and then 
with a voice that trembled slightly he added : 

' Surely it is not an unwelcome thought that one heart 
beats in sympathy with yours, that one friend lives for you?' 

I could not say that the thought of him was repulsive to 
me. Why should I hate him ? If he had committed a crime 
it was at my bidding. I was fully as guilty as he. 

Beading what was in my mind, he continued in the same 
low, persuasive tone : 

' I know what you have suffered — the despondency, the 
desolation, the bitter want of all hope and consolation ! 
What young creature could stand alone in the midst of gaiety 
and combat the misery of knowing that all mirth and joy has 
passed from her life ?' 

I turned my head away, for this picture of my hapless 
state touched my heart, and brought the tears up to my poor 
eyes. 
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' That burden is too heavy to bear,' he continued ; ' one 
cannoi live without hope.' 

' Alas I one can,' I murmured. 

' For a time ; but only for a time. One's physical nature 
demands relief, and the struggle to obtain it overcomes moral 
opposition too often.' 

' Do you mean that I shall grow callous to my shame ?' 

' That is what you have to fear. You are human ; you are 
young. Hope alone can save the wretched from abandoning 
their souls to destruction. Hope must save you !' 

' What hope is there for me ?' I asked despairingly. 

' The hope of doing good,' he said in a deep, earnest tone. 

It was a shock to me, as it might be to a condemned 
prisoner were his dungeon walls to fall and reveal the bright 
heavens to his eyes. 

'To lead an. unselfish life,' he continued, ' a life of self- 
sacrifice — raising those who are fallen, encouraging those 
who, like ourselves, suffer, working that others may rest, 
watching that others may sleep, leading those who have gone 
astray into right paths — that is how we may obtain forgive- 
ness of our own sins, and happiness !' 

A cry of joy escaped me, for I was greatly moved with the 
thought of doing good, of lessening in otners the woe I my- 
self had felt. 

Mr. Everleigh laid out his plans, telling me of a part of 
America where the people were living in a state of savagery; 
where men respected no law, human or divine ; where the 
weak were abandoned ; where women were treated as slaves, 
and little children with less tenderness than was shown to 
dogs. He said that missionaries dared not venture near the 
brutal colony. 

' But what have we to fear ?' he asked ; ' we do not go to 
teach a creed, but to exercise humanity — to help those who 
are in need, without question of merit or desert. Will they 
bear you ill will because you clothe their children and heal 
their sick ? What purpose will it serve them to ill-treat 
those who only seek to serve ? They rob themselves if they 
take our lives.' 

' And if they take our lives — what then?' I asked. ' I would 
rather die trying to do good, than live without hope !' 

' I am sure of it,' he answered. ' I understand your nature, 
Miss Howard — understand it so well that I can foresee every 
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movement of your mind. I have reckoned upon your co- 
operation in this great work from the first. I have only 
waited to open my scheme to you until you were ready to 
receive it.' 

He did not suffer my ardour to abate, and he, who usually 
was so cool, methodical, and circumspect, grew feverishly 
excited as he went i^fco the particulars of his scheme, showing 
me notes he had made in bis pocket-book, and explaining 
the particular work he should undertake, and that which 
would be mine. It was all complete ; nothing seemed to 
have escaped his attention. 

' And now,' he said at length, ' I think I have given you 
a rough outline of all. The rest is detail. The first indis- 
pensable step you have doubtless foreseen.' 

I considered a moment, and then I shook my head — for 1 
really could not imagine what the step was he referred to. 

' You must be my wife,' he said gravely. ' That is an inevit- 
able necessity which you will see when you reflect upon 
what we propose to do.' He rose as he spoke. Taking his 
hat from the table, he added : ' I will say no more now. I 
will not ask you to decide at once. You are excited. You 
must have time for reflection before undertaking a work of 
such magnitude, before taking a course that is not to be 
retraced.' 

He who read my thoughts and perceived my feelings so 
accurately must have seen the chill his words produced 
upon me, and the repugnance I felt to the idea of marriage 
— the inexplicable horror which the thought of personal 
contact with him inspired in me — for he did not offer me 
his hand, but with a low inclination of the head closed our 
strange interview and withdrew. 

For a long, long while I sat revolving in my mind all that 
he had said, but chiefly the condition upon which all else 
seemed to depend — the condition that I should be his wife. 

It was, as he had said, an inevitable necessity of the case. 
We could not work together in our present relations ; we 
could not live amongst strangers under the false pretence 
of being brother and sister. We must be man and wife. 

Considering I was as great a criminal as he, I could not 
tell why this proposal should be revolting to me. If I had 
indeed been Valentine's wife, I was now his widow, and free 
to marry again. Why then did the prospect of marriage 
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seem so loathsome to me ? That it did was a fact — it was 
so horrible to my senses that it robbed the prospect of a 
higher life of its delights, and all the glamour my imagi- 
nation had shed upon the undertaking disappeared. 

Yet I felt that it must be — that the opening he had shown 
was the only issue from the sepulchre in which I stood. He 
had given me time for reflection, because, knowing the 
working of my mind, he foresaw that the result of reflection 
must be the acceptance of his proposal. 

' In a little while, maybe in a few days, I shall be his 
wife,' I said to myself. My conviction was as strong as that 
of a fatalist who sees that, however he strives, the pre- 
destined end must come. 

These reflections were interrupted by a knock at the door. 
A young man asked if my name was Howard, and then put 
a packet into my hand, saying it was from Monsieur Beau- 
lavon. 

I did not recollect the name until I opened the packet. 
It contained the diamond-set miniature I had sold. 

Then I remembered that the jeweller's name was Beau- 
lavon. 

There was no note with it ; the messenger was gone, so I 
could ask him no question. But there was little need of 
that. Only one person could have redeemed the portrait 
and sent it to me, and that was Mr. Everleigh. 

Coming just then, the incident increased the profound 
impression of Mr. Everleigh s irresistible power over me. 
Nothing was impenetrable to him ; I had no secret that he 
could not discover. 

A feeling of awe was the only emotion I experienced. I 
was not grateful for the gift, though the portrait was dear 
to me, and its restoration showed delicate feeling and 
generosity on his part. If it had come from anyone else, I 
should have been deeply moved with gratitude. I asked 
myself why I could not look upon him as a friend, and I 
could not answer the question. I know now that it was 
because I still loved Valentine. Yes, though I would have 
banished him for ever from my thoughts, the love of Valen- 
tine still rested in my heart. That very night an incident 
occurred to prove it. 

It was about eleven o'clock when I went to the window to 
draw down the blind. The room seemed close and hot ; I 
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opened the window, and, tempted by the soft freshness of 
the air, leant upon the sill and looked down into the square. 
The people had not yet begun to stream home from the 
theatres ; only now and then persons crossed the open space 
under the lamps. I followed them with my eyes without 
seeming to see them, for my thoughts were still dwelling 
upon Mr. Everleigh and his scheme. 

I do not know how it came about, but suddenly I found 
myself looking with breathless interest at two figures below 
One was a tall, big man, the other smaller, and wearing a 
long coat. They stood still for a minute while the smaller 
indicated with his hand the street leading down to the post- 
office. It was he who first attracted my attention, for I 
thought he resembled the man who spoke to me in the 
street — Dr. Norman's servant, Peters ; but it was his com- 
panion upon whom my attention was concentrated after the 
first moment. At that distance, and viewed from that posi- 
tion, it was only possible to recognise well-known figures : 
features, especially at night and under the gas, were indis- 
tinguishable. Yet by some strange power that presence was 
made known to me, and I recognised that man down there. 
Had we been standing face to face and but a yard asunder, 
the impression could not have been more vivid. Not a 
doubt crossed my mind — I believed I was looking at my 
murdered husband ! 

While he stood there, I did not breathe — I could not move 
— every faculty seemed absorbed in contemplating that 
spectre ; but when he turned away the spell was broken. I 
started from the window, and flew like a mad creature down 
the stairs and into the street. I had some vague idea of over- 
taking the two men. It was only when I reached the other 
side of the empty square that reason told me the vision I 
had seen was merely the creation of my disordered imagina- 
tion. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

THE NABRATIVB OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY CONTINUED. 

The next morning I went down into the work-room as usual 
— albeit it seemed to me more useless than ever to struggle 
against my fate. The girls had shown me the impossibility 
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of earning a living there ; Mr. Everleigh had pointed out 
the path that I must take. What other course was open 
to me? 

At twelve o'clock I went upstairs to prepare my dinner. 
Madame Bichon met me on the stairs, and, reminding me 
that I had now been a week with her, begged that I would 
pay the sum due for the coming week, as she had a bill to 
pay and she was short of money. I promised to comply 
with her request at once. 

I had been warned against leaving my door unlocked, and 
hitherto I had been careful to secure it. But this day I 
found it unfastened. 

It is quite probable that I had left it so — my thoughts 
were so far away, my mind so distracted and weary with 
the perturbation of a sleepless night, that I might well have 
taken the key mechanically from the lock without turning 
it. Be that as it may, when I went to the little drawer 
where I had the night before put my newly-recovered 
miniature with the silver that remained of the two hundred 
and fifty francs, I discovered that all had been taken away. 
The drawer was quite empty. 

This would have been a terrible blow had I been making 
progress as a workwoman, and looking forward with hope to a 
state of independence ; but in my present condition it affected 
me hardly at all. What is one blow more or less to a creature 
whose spirit has been broken by the hand of adversity ? I 
do not remember feeling regret over my loss. Certainly I 
felt no animosity towards the person who had taken it. I 
thought that the poor wretch whose necessities or propen- 
sities drove him to rob a poor girl like me was indeed to be 
pitied for having no feeling in his heart. 

I think it was my apathy in this regard that put it into 
Madame Bichon's head that I was telling a lie. She could 
not understand how one losing all should make so little 
noise. Poor soul, she was the very reverse of me in that 
respect ; you would have thought it was she who had been 
robbed. I never saw a woman more excited over a trifle ; I 
dare say it irritated her because she was herself a loser, 
since I could no longer occupy her room or pay for instruc- 
tion in millinery. 

She became very angry, accusing me of designs which 
could have entered no head but her own, of lying and decep- 
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tion, and added many other injuries which I do not care to 
remember. But the upshot of all was that I must leave 
her house that day, and cease to spoil materials in her 
workroom which I could never pay for. 

I returned to my room, packed my few effects in a little 
parcel, and then put on my bonnet. 

While I was doing this, Eulalie, the elder of the two 
girls employed by Madame Bichon, came to me. She had 
taken advantage of Madame's absence to leave her work. 

'It is not true, dear, is it?' she asked, laying her hand 
upon my shoulder. 

She was a kind-hearted girl when not under the influence 
of jealousy. 

I pointed to the empty drawer. 

' I believe you,' she said, kissing me ; ' you English girls 
don't tell lies. But your coolness is incredible — you have 
no passion.' 

' We are not always cool. When we have suffered a 
great deal we have no passion for little things.' 

' That is what I said. You have suffered a great deal. 
Ah, it is a hard world, and there is no pity for poor girls 
who have to work honestly.' 

' Yes, it is a hard world,' I said. 

' And where are you going to now ?' she asked. 

' I do not know.' 

' Have you no friends ?' 

I hesitated, for with that feeling of dread and repugnance 
in my heart could I call Mr. Everleigh my friend? 

' Oh, I understand,' she continued ; ' you do not want to 
be helped in that way.' 

I shook my head. 

' But if you have no money ?' 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

' And you have not any idea of where you are to go, or 
what you are to do ?' she asked. 

' No. When I go out of the door I do not know whether 
I shall turn to the right or the left.' 

' Hold,' said she, putting her hand in her pocket. ' You 
shall share my room until you are able to get one for your- 
self. There is my key. It is at the corner of the Eue 
Augustine, the furrier's. You go through the court-yard 
and upstairs. My room is at the top — like this. There are 

21 
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two staircases. But the little staircase is being repaired, so 
you must take the grand stairs past the porter's lodge. He 
will let you pass if you tell him my name. I shall not be 
home before nine — there is so much to do — but you will 
find the lamp all ready, and the fire laid in the stove. And 
you will make your supper just as if you were at home. 
When I come home we will have a long talk, and see what 
is to be done to-morrow. Trouble is not half so hard to 
bear when one has talked about it well.' 

I accepted the kind girl's invitation, and thought it would 
be nice to talk to her, and tell her what I could of my 
unhappiness, when night came. She would not wait for me 
to thank her, but kissing me again, she said she must 
return to her work before Madame Bichon came back, and 
so ran downstairs as noiselessly as she had come up. 

I found "the furrier's at the corner of the Bue Augustine. 
There was a gateway beyond the shop, leading to an open 
paved court-yard. It was a large new house. There was 
an exterior staircase communicating with the covered 
gallery that on each floor ran round the space occupied by 
the court-yard. There was a heap of lime in the yard, with 
some blocks of stone and pieces of iron work ; the steps 
were soiled with the footmarks of workmen. I saw that 
this was the staircase used by the servants, the trades- 
people, and the poorer lodgers. Near it was the porter's 
lodge. I mentioned Eulalie's name, and the porter, point- 
ing through the door to a wide flight of carpeted stairs, told 
me to wipe my feet and go up — mademoiselle's room was 
No. 6, on the fifth story. 

I passed along a corridor on the fifth floor, and opened 
the door marked No. 6. It was a small room, with one 
window looking on the Bue Augustine ; an open door showed 
the little room used by Eulalie as a kitchen. There was 
yet another door, which I supposed opened on to the gallery 
and the outside staircase. 

It was getting dusk when someone tapped at this door : 
I unlocked it, and found a man on the threshold. 

' Pardon, mademoiselle,' he said, ' I heard you moving 
about, and I thought I might just speak a word in case the 
porter had forgotten to warn you. We've got the ironwork 
away, and it would not be safe for anyone to go down this 
way, especially in the dark.' 
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He pointed behind him as he spoke, and I perceived there 
was no protection to the narrow gallery on which he stood. 

It was nothing to him, accustomed to such dangers, but 
it made me shudder to think that a slip of the foot, a false 
step, would throw him headlong to the court-yard below. 

I thanked him, and when he was gone, hastily shut the 
door and turned the key. 

I sat by the window until the gas in the streets was lit, 
and it was too dark to read ; then I lit the lamp, and strove 
once more to fix my attention on the romance I had picked 
up. From time to time I looked at the little timepiece on 
the chimney to see how long it would be before Eulalie 
came from her work. 

It was seven o'clock — there were yet two hours to sit 
alone — when I heard a quick step in the corridor, and the 
next moment, without the ceremony of knocking, Mr. Ever- 
leigh opened the door and came in. 

He panted for breath ; he was more excited than ever I 
had seen him. 

' Doris,' he said, 'put on your bat — there is not a moment 
to spare. You are discovered ; they have hunted you down 
— the police.' 

' I know it,' I replied ; ' one of them spoke to me yester- 
day.' 

' Who — what sort of a man ?' he asked quickly. 

' A man in a check ulster.' 

' I thought so — damn him !' he muttered, stamping his 
foot. ' Quick, quick — your bonnet !' 

As he spoke he went to the door, half opened it, and 
listened. 

He turned, and seeing that I had not moved, he cried 
impatiently : 

' Why are you waiting? Don't you understand? — you 
are in danger ; they may be here in another minute. I 
saw that fellow who spoke to you last night go into Madame 
Bichon's. A minute earlier he would have met me coming 
out. You must come with me at once, I tell you.' 

I felt that the supreme moment was come. If I yielded 
to his command and went with hitn I must accede to all he 
proposed afterwards. It would be impossible to go back 
from that. My whole life must be henceforth linked with 
his. I must be his wife. It was that last reflection that 
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provoked me to resistance. Every possible evil, weighed 
against that, was light. I could not, I would not be his wife. 

' Save yourself — leave me here,' I said. 

' I have told you before,' he said, ' I will not go without 
you.' 

' Then you must share the fate that waits me here,' I 
replied firmly. 

' Madness, madness !' he cried. ' You have not a penny 
in the world, you have no prospect but degradation and 
misery. I offer you an escape from the worst fate that can 
befall a human creature : a noble life is before you — a life 
of happiness — the means of saving your soul from eternal 
perdition.' 

' I cannot accept that life — I will not,' I answered, 
animated by an instinctive knowledge that I was doing, 
right in refusing. 

' This is the obstinacy of a fool ; I will not listen to it. I 
am your master ; I order you to come. You shall obey !' 

He spoke with intense passion ; it awed me. I stood 
trembling, my will faltered — as my physical strength might 
have given way in a struggle with his. 

He had purposely left the door open. At that instant his 
quick ear caught some distant sound. He passed out of the 
room and into the corridor. 

Eelieved for a moment from the terror of his presence, 
my courage returned, and I strung my nerves to withstand 
his power to the utmost of my strength. 

He came back quickly, shut the door, turned the key in 
the lock, and shot the little bolt as well. 

Then he looked around him in desperation, and catching 
sight of the other door, he said : 

' That door — where does it lead to ?' 

' The gallery over the courtyard, but the ' 

' I thought so. I noticed the staircase as I passed through 
the court,' he said, interrupting me with a smile of triumph. 
' Here is your bonnet,' he added, catching it up. ' Come !' 
and he caught hold of my wrist. 

' No,' I cried, clutching at the table and drawing back ; 
' nothing shall induce me to go. You shall not take me 
while I have strength to stay here.' 

He threw my hand from him with a cry of rage, and 
folded his arms, looking towards the door, where I now 
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heard the sound of feet. Suddenly he glanced round the 
room, and catching sight of an inkstand on the broad 
window-sill, he went there, at the same time thrusting his 
hand in his breast-pocket. 

He drew out a folded paper, opened it, and wrote with 
marvellous rapidity. 

There was a knock at the door. 

' Who's there ?' he called in French, still writing. 

' Open the door,' answered a voice in English. 

' At my convenience,' muttered Mr. Everleigh, dashing off 
the last word. 

' This way, sir, this way !' called the voice without ; ' he 
is in here. I know his voice for all his parleyvoo !' 

Mr. Everleigh had turned to me at the table with the 
paper and a pen ; with forced composure, he said : 

' I can save you yet. Sign this paper — or come with me.' 

I took the pen at once — I would have done anything to 
escape from him. 

The writing was large and plain, although executed with 
rapidity. These were the words that I saw at a glance : 

' I authorize you to pay bearer all that stands to my credit.' 

Beneath this I wrote, ' Dorothea.' 

' Bromley, n6e Howard,' commanded Mr. Everleigh. 

There was no time for discussion. I wrote as I was told, 
and as quickly as my trembling fingers would move. 

Scarcely had I finished when there was a crash at the 
door, cracking the panel. 

Mr. Everleigh took the paper from beneath my hand. 

Then a voice beyond the outer door cried : 

' Doris, Doris !' 

My heart ceased to beat ; it was my husband's voice. 

I could not answer ; I seemed to be paralyzed. 

It was but for an instant, for while Valentine's beloved 
voice was yet ringing in my ears, I heard the sharp click of 
a key shooting the bolt of a lock, and turning my eyes, I 
perceived that Mr. Everleigh had opened the door leading 
to the outer gallery. All was black beyond him. 

I screamed loudly with horror — I could not articulate a 
word to warn him from his fate. It was all instantaneous. 
I saw him standing with the light upon him against the 
darkness as the door swung back, and the next moment he 
strode forward and disappeared. 
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There was a cry from the black abyss, and then a dull 
thud. 

I fell upon my knees — struck down by the shock of that 
awful catastrophe. 

My cry had been heard, and those without, thinking the 
harm had come to me, threw themselves against the door. 
The lock gave way, the door fell back with a crash, and 
Valentine rushed forward, followed by other men. 

He looked round the room wildly ; he could not see me, 
for the table by which I had fallen came between me and 
the light. 

I could not speak — I crouched there like an inanimate 
being — I was not strong enough to hold my own against 
these shocks ; but when, not seeing me, my husband strode 
towards the-open door of the gallery, his danger awoke my 
faculties. I sprang up, and threw myself in the doorway 
with one thought in my mind — if he went out by that door 
he should take me with him, and we would perish together. 

That was not to be ; others there knew the danger that 
lay beyond the door, and laid hands upon him. 

But the danger averted from him menaced me. A giddi- 
ness seized me — figures swam before my eyes ; I tottered on 
the threshold, reeled, and knew no more. Valentine it was 
who saved me, catching me in his powerful arms, and 
carrying me to a place of safety. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE NARRATIVE OF DOROTHEA BROMLEY "CONCLUDED. 

The first person I saw as I opened my eyes on recovering 
consciousness was Mr. Schlobach. 

' It is all right, it is all right !' he cried, his face beaming 
with delight. 

Then I looked upwards and saw my dear husband, for he 
was supporting me in his arms as I lay on the little bed, 
and I flung my arms round his neck, and buried my face in 
his breast, crying, ' Valentine ! my husband ! Valentine !' 
forgetting in the joy of finding him alive that I was not his 
wife. 

He would have lifted my face to kiss me ; but I was 
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ashamed, knowing that I had willed his death, and turned 
iny eyes away. 

' No, no,' I said ; ' I sent him to kill you. The shot he 
aimed at your heart was at my direction.' 

' He fired no shot at me, Doris,' said Valentine. ' It was 
not that way he struck at my heart. He told you a lie to 
get you into his power and take you away from me, my 
darling,' and, saying that, he forcibly lifted my face to his 
and kissed it. 

But I resisted still, for now the memory of his offence 
against me returned. I released myself from his arms and 
went to Mr. Schlobach, and, standing beside him, I looked 
at Valentine for a moment in silence and sorrow, wondering 
how one who looked so noble could be base to me. 

' Thank Heaven ! my guilty wish was not executed,' I 
said, my voice quavering on my trembling lips. ' I am glad 
you live, Valentine ; there is no wish for vengeance in my 
heart now.' Then, turning to my dear old guardian, I 
said : ' You know all, you forgive me ; we will go away 
together — not to the old house, but where I am not known.' 

' I will not take you away from this room,' cried the pro- 
fessor stoutly, though the tears in his eyes belied the stern- 
ness of his words. ' Till Valentine has forgiven you I will 
not speak — not speak to you again ;' and he could scarcely 
say that for the emotion that choked him. 

' What am I to believe ?' I asked in amaze. 

' Anything but the lies of that infernal villain who calls 
himself Everleigh.' 

' It is not for you to ask forgiveness,' said Valentine. ' I 
would not have had you do otherwise than you have done, 
seeing what you saw, hearing what you heard. It is for me 
to explain, and to ask forgiveness for a want of confidence 
in you. 

' What happened on that night at Chislehurst I have 
learnt from the confession of the lodge-keeper, who was 
paid by Everleigh to connive in misleading you. 

' The lady yOu saw at my table, and acting the part of my 
wife, is my sister——' 

' Mrs. Norman ?' 

' Mrs. Norman. To escape from her husband she took 
refuge in the house at Chislehurst on the eve of our return, 
and there assumed the character of my wife. For her sake 
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I kept up that deception, knowing that her husband was in 
the neighbourhood. I thought it best to keep this a secret 
from you then, for I was under a promise to my mother to 
conceal the fact that Edith is her daughter.' 

I would not listen to any further explanations, but throw- 
ing myself into Valentine's arms. I sobbed and cried against 
his breast, which was the only way in which I could then 
show my contrition and appeal for pardon ; then my weeping 
turned to hysterical laughter, as I thought of being jealous 
of Edith, Valentine's sister. I longed to repair the injury I 
had done her in my heart, and then, thinking of her danger, 
I said : 

' But is she not still in danger ? What has become of her 
husband, Dr. Norman ?' 

' His fate, you know. Dr. Norman and Mr. Everleigh are 
one and the same person.' 

I was overcome with amazement, and trembled at the 
recollection of the danger I had escaped in refusing his 
hypocritical scheme of missionary work. 

' But,' I asked wonderingly, ' what can have been his 
motive in hazarding so much?' 

' I would hazard more for the love of you,' said Valen- 
tine. 

' But it was not the love of you that inspired him,' said 
my guardian ; ' a man is better for such a love as that. It 
was your fortune he was in love with, and no man was ever 
the better for being in love with money that does not belong 
to him.' 

About that time the young man who called himself 
Peters, but whose actual name was Thomas Craik, ran into 
the room, breathless with excitement, and said to Valentine, 
who stepped aside to meet him : 

' He is dead, sir, down in the yard there — dead — with the 
paper in his hand, signed by Mrs. Bromley. The police 
won't let me have it.' 

The paper that he had made me sign was the letter stolen 
from the cottage — the letter from my father which entitled 
me to a quarter of a million of money. 

"We stayed in Brussels until the police inquiry respecting 
the death of Dr. Norman was finished, and my father's 
letter, which had been the cause of so much unhappiness. 
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and had brought Dr. Norman to that terrible end, was given 
up to me. 

We did not forget the kindness of the two girls who had 
befriended me ; Valentine and I enabled them to open a 
little business for themselves. 

On landing at Dover we were met by Mrs. Norman and 
Dr. Bullen, who had come to London duriDg the search for 
me — Valentine having telegraphed at once to him to know 
if I had returned to the old cottage at Faulcondale — and had 
stayed at Chislehurst after Valentine's departure to take 
care of Mrs. Norman. 

And we all went to Woldhurst — to my real home ! 

I must not forget to tell that this happy conclusion to all 
my troubles was in a great measure due to the ingenuity and 
ability of Thomas Craik, who had traced Dr. Norman and 
me to Ostend, thence to Antwerp, and back to Brussels. It 
was he who had spoken to me that evening in the street, 
and whom, with Valentine, I had seen in the great square. 
In recognition of his services Valentine settled an annuity 
upon him, which has enabled him to live very comfortably 
in the country, where he has developed a strong taste for 
sport, and keeps a fast-trotting pony. We expected that he 
would marry Esther Norton, who had a certain kind of 
cleverness like his, and was seemingly very fond of him. 
But he told Valentine that two of a trade would not agree, 
and married Eliza, the good, red-cheeked little maid who 
had served us at Faulcondale. 

Mr. Schlobach lives near us also ; scarcely a day passes 
without a visit from him. 

It is always pleasant to us women to talk about marriage, 
and so it pleases me to tell that the kind old clergyman, Dr. 
Bullen, has lately made Mrs. Norman his wife, and has 
exchanged his living at Orwell for one in Kent, so that we 
often have the pleasure of seeing him and his still young 
wife. 

I should like to say something about my own happiness, 
but I find it the most difficult task of all, for the little events 
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that may vary the even current of our joy, marking its 
course with sparkling delight, would need a finer hand than 
mine to render justly. I have three children ; their birth 
is not amongst the small events. 

Have I shed a tear — has my heart ached since I came 
home with my beloved husband? Not once, save when 
memory dwelt upon the days of our separation. 

The story of those terrible days is a remarkable one. I 
was talking about it this afternoon to Dr. Bullen. 

' When I first heard it I could scarcely believe it possible,' 
said he ; then he added in his careful, grave, and senten- 
tious manner, ' and I am not the first who has hesitated to 
accept the truth because it is strange, nor shall I be the 
last ; for .it is in the nature of us, being imperfect, to 
discredit matters outside the limited scope of our own 
observations ; which is, nevertheless, a fault which we 
should endeavour to correct, for otherwise we stand in 
danger of becoming materialists, as I have more than once 
pointed out to my congregation in my sermons on miracles.' 



THE END. 
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BEWICK (THOMAS) AND HIS PUPILS. By Austin Dobson. With 

95 Illustrations. Square bvo, cloth extra, Gs. 

BIERCE.— IN f HE MIDST OF LIFE : Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 

Hv Ambrose Bierce. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

BLACKBURN'S (HENRY) ARTllANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY NOTES, separate years, from 1873-1887, 1889-1891, each Is. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1892. With Illustrations, Is. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1873-79. Complete in One Vol., with 6oo lllusts. Cloth limp, 6k. 

ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-84. Complete in One Vol. with7ooIUusts. Cloth limp. On. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, 1877. 6d. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, separate years, from 1878 to 1890, each Is. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. I., 1877-82. With 300 lllusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

GROSVENOR NOTES, Vol. II. ,1883-87. With 300 lllusts. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 6s. 

THE NEW GALLERY, 1888-1891. With numerous Illustrations, each Is. 

THE NEW GALLERY, 1892. With Illustrations. Is. 

ENGLISH PICTURES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 114 Illustrations. Is. 

OLD MASTERS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 128 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOG UE TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 243 lllusts. cl., 3s. 

THE PARIS SALON, 1892. With Facsimile Sketches. 3s. 

THE PAR IS SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS, 1892. With Sketches. 3s. Od. 

BLAKE (WILLIAM) : India-proof Etchings from his Works by William 
Bel l Scott. With descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound boards, 3 Is. 

BLIND (MATHILDE). Poems by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. each. 

THE ASCENT OF MAN. 

DRAMAS IN MINIATURE. With a Frontispiece by Ford Madox Brown. 

BOURNE (H. R. FOX), WORKS BY. 

ENGLISH MERCHANTS : Memoirs in Illustration of the Progress of British Com- 
merce. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS: The History of Journalism. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cl., 85s. 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES FROM A HUNTING JOURNAL. By George 

Bow ers. Oblong folio, half-bound. 81s. 

BOYLE (FREDERICK), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 8s. each. 

CHRONICLES OF NO-MA N'S LAND. | CAMP NOTES. 

SAYA GE LIFE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo , picture boards, 3s. 

BRAND'S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR ANTIQUITIES ; chiefly 

illustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the A dditions of Sir Henry Ellis, and Illustrations. Cr. Kvo. cloth extra . 7s. 6d. 

BREWER (REV. DR.), WORKS BY. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 6d. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," separately printed. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. O.I. 

BREWSTER (SIR DAVID), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cl. ex., 4s. Od. each. 
MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: Creed of Philosopher and Hope of Christian. Plates. 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE : Galileo.Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. With Portraits. 
LETTERS ON NATURAL MAGIC. With numerous Illustrations. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



BRET HARTE, WORKS BY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, Complete in Six Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, tts. each. 
BRET HARTE'S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. I. Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. With Steel Portrait. 
Vol. II. Luck of Roaring Camp— Bohemian Papers — American Legends. 
Vol. III. Tales of the Argonauts — Eastern Sketches. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
Vol. V. Stories— Condensed Novels, &c. 
Vol. VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
Vol. VII. Tales of the Pacific Slope — It. Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 

— [Preparing. 

THE SELECT WORKS OP BRET HARTE, in Prose and Poetry With Introductory 
Essay by J. M. Bellf.w. Portrait of Author, and 50 Illusts. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.. 7s. <>il. 
BRET HARTE'S POETICAL WORKS. Hand-made paper & buckram. Cr.8vo, 4s.4»<I. 
THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 original Drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, reproduce d in Colours by Edmun d Evans. Small 4to, cloth, 5s. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
A WAIF OF THE PLAINS. With 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A WARD OF THE GOLDEN GATE. With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A SAPPHO OF GREEN SPRINGS, &c. With Two Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE'S CLIENT, AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE. With a 

Frontispiece by Fred. B arnard. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
GABRIEL CONROY. I THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, &c. 

AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, &c. [CALIFORNIAN STORIES. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

FLIP. I MA RUJA. J A_ PHYLLIS OF THE SIERRAS. 

Fcap. 8vo. picture cover. Is. each. 
THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTA IN. 1 J EFF BRI GGS'S LO VE STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMY AS A FINE ART. By Brillat- 

Savarin. Translated by R. E. Anderson, M. A. Post 8 vo, half-bou nd, 2s. 

BlRYF^S^^NCLE^^AM - AT"HOME. By Harold Brydges. Post 

8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. <>rt. __ 

BUCHATOlN^'S^R0BERT)""W0RKS. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 

SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 
THE EARTHQUAKE; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 

THE CITY OF DREAM : An Epic Poem. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnab. 
THE OUTCAST : A Rhyme for the Time. With 15 Illustrations by Rudolf Blind, 

Peter Macnab, and Hume Nisbet. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth e xtra, 7s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61I. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 

A CHILD OF NATURE. Frontispiece. 

GOD AND THE MAN. With n Illus- 
trations by Fred. Barnard. 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE. 
With Frontispiece by A. W. Coopeh. 



LOVE ME FOR EVER. Frontispiece. 
ANNAN WATER. | FOXGLOYE MANOR. 
THE NEW ABELARD. 
MATT : A Story of a Caravan. Front. 
THE MASTER OF THE MINE. Front. 
THE HEIR OF LINNE. 



BURTON (CAPTAIN). — THE BOOK OF THE SWORD: Being a 

History ot the Sword and its Use in all Countries, from the Earliest Times. By 
Richard F. Burton. With over 400 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 

BURTON (ROBERT): 

THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: A New Edition, with translations of the 

Classical Extracts. Demv 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
MELANCHOLY ANATOMISED Being an Abridgment, for popular use, of Burton's 

Anatomy of Melancholy. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

PAINE (T. HALL), NOVELS~BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
v post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. Oil. each. 

SHADOW OJ^A CRIME. | A SON OF HAG AR. | THE DEEM STER. 

CAMERON (COMMANDER). —"THE CRUISE OF THE~^BLACK 

PRINCE" PRIVATEER. By V. Lovett Cameron, R.N., C.B. With Two Illustra- 
tions by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth_extra. 5s.; post8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

CAMERON (MRS7 H. LOVETTVNOVELS" BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
JULIET'S GUARDIAN. | DECEIYERS EYER. 
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CARLYLE (THOMAS) ON THE CHOICE OF BOOKS. With Life 

by R. H. Shepherd, and Three Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, J*. 0«I. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMA8 CARLYLE AND RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON, 1834 to 1872. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. With Portraits. 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. clo th extra , 24s. 

CARLYLE (JANETWELSH), LIFEOF. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 

With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7*. <>>l. 
CHAPMAN'S~(GEORGE) W0RKS7~VoT. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., the Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Introductory Essay by Algernon Charles Swinburne. Vol. III., the Translations 
of the IHad a nd Odyss ey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. each. 

CHATTO AND JACKSON.-A TREATISE~ON WOOD ENGRAVING, 

Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto and John Jackson. With 
an Additional Chapter by Henry G. Bohn, and 450 fine Illusts. Large 410, hf. -bd., 2M«. 

CHAUCER F0R~CHTLDREN : A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Ha WE is. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Small 4to, cloth extra, Os. 
OH AUCER FOR SCHOOLS. By M rs. H. K. H aweis. De my8vo. cloth lim n. 2s. < iil. 

CIARE.— FOR THE LOVE OF A LASST^V Tale of Tyned7le7~By 

Austin Clare. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2*. ; cloth limp, 2*. Oil. 

CLIVE~(MRS7~ARCHER)rN0VELS B Y. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3*. each. 
PAUL FE RROLL. | WH Y PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE . 

CLODD.-MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Edward Clodd, l-.K.A.s; 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. G<1« 

COBBAN.— THE - ! CURE - " F~SOULS : A Story. By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

COLEMAN (JOHN), WORKS BY. 

PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. Two Vols, 8vo, cloth, 34s. 
CURLY: An Actor's Story. With 21 Illusts. by J. C Dollman. Cr. 8vo, cl., Is. <»«!. 



COLLINS ( C. AL LST ON).— THE B A R SIN ISTER. Po st 8vo, 2s. 
COLLINS (MORTIMER AND FRANCES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. <><l. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2*. each. 
FROM MIDNIGHT TO MIDNIGHT. | BLACKSMITH AND SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION. | Y OU PLAY M E FA LSE. | A VILLAGE COMEDY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. I SWEET AND TWENTY. 
A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. | FRANCES. 

COLLINS (WILKIE), NOVELS BY. 

Cr. 8ro. cl. ex., lif. Otl. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each; cl.limp, 3s. 6d. each. 
ANTONINA. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
BASIL. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahoney. 
HIDE AND SEEK. Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and J. Mahoney. 
AFTER DARK,. With Illustrations by A. B. Houghton. 
THE DEAD SECRET. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A, 
QUEEN OF HEARTS. With a Frontispiece by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. With Illusts. by Sir J. Gilbert, R.A., and F. A Fraser. 
NO NAME. With Illustrations by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., and A. W. Cooper. 
MV MISCELLANIES. With a Steel-plate Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 
ARMADALE. With Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 

THE MOONSTONE. With Illustrations by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 
MAN AND WIFE. With Illustrations by William Small. 
POOR MISS FINCH. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and Edward Hughes. 
MISS OR MRS.? With Illusts. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Henry Woods, A. R.A. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and C S. Reinhardt. 
THE FROZEN DEEP. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 
THE LAW AND THE LADY. Illusts. by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and Sydney Hall. 
THE TWO DESTINIES. 
THE HAUNTED HOTEL. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 



THE FALLEN LEAYES. 
JEZEBEL'S DAUGHTER. 
THE BLACK ROBE. 



THE EYIL GENIUS. 
LITTLE NOVELS. 
THE LEGACY OF CAIN. 



HEART AND SCIENCE 
"I SAY NO." 
A ROGUE'S LIFE 

BLIN D LOVE. With Preface by Walter Besant, and Il lusts. by A. Fqhkstier. 

COTLTNS (JOHN CHURTON, M.A.), BOOKS BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, O*. 

A MONOGRAPH ON DEAN SWIFT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. IShortly, 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



COLMAN'S HUMOROUS WORKS: "Broad Grins," "My Nightgown 
and Slippers," and other Humorous Works of George Colman. With Life by 
G. B. Buckstone, and Frontispiece by H o garth. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6il. 

C^MORET^AVALLEY OF SHADOWS. By G. Colmore, Author 

of " A Conspiracy of Silence." Two Vols., crown 8vo. 
COLQUHOUN.— EVERY INCH A SOLDIER : A Novel. By M. J. 

Colqufoun. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



CONVALESCENT COOKERY: A Family Handbook. By Catherine 

Ryan. Crown 8vo , Is.; cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

CONWAY (MONCURE D.), WORKS BY. 

DEMONOLOGY AND DEVIL-LORE. With 65 Illustrations. Third Edition. Two 

Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2Ss. 
A NECKLACE OP STORIES. 25 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Sq. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
PINE AND PALM: A Novel. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON'S RULES OP CIVILITY Traced to their Sources and 

Restored. Fcap. 8vo, Japanese vellum, 2s. (id. 

COOK" (DUTTONX NOVELS BY. 

PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
LEO. P ost 8vo, i llustrated boards , 2s. 

CMNWXLLT^POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND ; or, The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. Two Steel-plates by Geo.Cruiksha nk. Cr. 8vo, cl., 7s . 6d. 

COTEST^-TWO GIRLS ON A BARGE. By V. Cecil Cotes. With 

44 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. (id. 

CRADDOCK.^-THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUN- 

TAIN S. B y Charles Egbert Craddoc k. Post 8v o, illust. bds. , 2s. ; cl. limp, 2s. Od. 

CRTM^ADVENTURES OF A FAIR"REBEL. By Matt Crim. With 

a Frontispiece by Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (id. 

CRUIKSHANK'S COMIC ALMANACK. Complete in Two Series: 
The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering ot 
the Best Humour of Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With numerous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts by Cruik- 
shank, Hine, Landells, &c. Two Vols , crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jerrold. With 84 

Illustrations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. (id. 

CUMMING~(C. F. GORDON), WORKS BY. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. 6d. each. 

IN THE HEBRIDES. With Autotype Facsimile and 23 Illustrations. 

IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PL AINS. With 42 Illustrations. 
VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT._W"ith~Photogravure Frontis. Demy 8vo,c1.,7s.( id. 

CUSSANS.-A HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY; with Instructions for 

Tracing Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. With 
408 Woodcu ts, Two Coloured and Tw o Plain Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. Oil. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS oXGOLD._Cr.8vo,cl.,3s.6d.; P ost8vo,bds.,2s. 
DANIEL.-M1SRIE ENGLAND IN THE OLDENTlME. By George 

Daniel. With Illustrations by Robe rt Cruikshank. C rown 8vo cloth extra 3s. 6d. 

DAUDET.-TKE EVANGELIST; or, Port Salvation. By Al'phonse 

Daudet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d.; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

DA SiotWth*M 

FE SSIOM FOR T HEIR SONS. By F. Davenant. M.A. Post 8vo Is. : cl Is (id. 

DAVIES (DR. N. E. YORK£5rW0SKS~B7: 

Crown 8vo, Is. each; cloth limp. Is. (i«l. each 
ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS 
NURSERY HINTS: A Mother's Guide in Health and Disease 
FOODS FOR THE FAT: A Treatise on Corpulency . andT^,,,-,, f „ , t . r „ r0 
AIDS TO L ONG LIFE. Crown 8vo. 2 s. L cgthTTmp. 2s. 6.1 

DAVIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WC^KS~THchJdW 

Psalms I. to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Unpublished MSS fcr t L fi ', J g 
Collected and Edited with Memorial-Introduction and Notes,"bv th ?*?"'» *"* 
Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12». # Al T 
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DAWSON.— THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : A Novel of Adventure. 
By Erasmus Dawson, M.B. Edited by Paul Devon. With Two Illustrations by 
Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Gd. 

DE GUERIN.— THE JOURNAL OF MAURICE DE GUERIN. Edited 

by G. S. Trebutien. With a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. Translated from the 
20th French Edition by Jessie P. Frqthingham. Fcap, 8vo, half-bound, 3s. (id. 

DE MAISTRE.-A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier de 

Maistre. Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. Gd. 

DE MILLE.— A CASTLE IN SPAIN. By James De Mille. With a 

Frontispiece. Cro wn 8vo, cloth extra, tin. Gd. ; post 8vo , illustrated boards, 3». 

DERBY"TTHE).-THE BLUE RIBBON OF THE^TURF : A Chronide 

ot the Race for The Derby, from Diomed to Donovan. With Notes on the Win- 
ning Horses, the Men who trained them, Jockeys who rode them, and Gentlemen to 
whom they belonged ; also Notices of the Betting and Betting Men of the period, and 
Brief Accounts of The Oaks. By Louis Henry Curzon. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, (is. 

DERWENT (LEITH), NOVELS BY. Cr.8vo.cl., Ss.Gd. ea.; post 8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OU R LADY OF TEARS. | CIRCE'S LOVERS. 

DICKENS (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. I NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. | OLIVER T WIST. 

THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With a New Bibliography. 
Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. — Also a 
Smaller Edition, in the Uayfair Library, post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Gd. 

ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. By Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations 
by C. A. Vanderhqqf, Alfred Rimmer, and others. Sq. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s . Gil. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the Rev. 
E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

THE READER'S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, AND 
STORIES. By the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. With an English Bibliography. 
Fifteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 7s. (id. 

AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, WITH THE DATES. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. By Samuel A. Bent, A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SLANG DICTIONARY : Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. Gd. 

WOMEN OF THE DAY: A Biographical Dictionary. By F. Hays. Cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of- 
the-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards. Crown 8vo, cl oth extra, 7a. Gtl. 

DIDEROT.— THE PARADOX OF ACTING. Translated, with Annota- 

tions, from Diderot's "Le ParadoxesurleComedien," by Walter Herries Pollock. 
With a Preface by Henry Irving. Crown 8vo, parchment, 4w. Gd. 

DOBSON (AUSTIN), WORKS BY. 

THOMAS BEWICK & HIS PUPILS. With 95 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FOUR FRENCHWOMEN: Mademoiselle de Corday; Madame Roland; The 

Princess de Lamballe ; Madame de Genlis. Fcap. Svo, hf.-roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 

DOBSON (W. T.), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, AND FROLICS. 
POE TICAL INGENUITIES AND ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN (DICK), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. ~" 

Post Svo. illustrated boards, 3s. each; cloth limp, 2s. Gd. each. 



WHO POISONED HETTY DUNCAN? 
A DETECTIVE'S TRIUMPHS. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. 



THE MAN-HUNTER. 
CAUGHT AT LAST! 

TRACKED AND TAKEN. 

THE MAN FROM MANCHESTER. With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

:{«. Gd. : post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
TRACKED TO DOOM. With 6 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. With Vignette Portraits. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 6s. per Vol. 

BEN JONSON'S WORKS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. Edited by Col. Cunningham. Three Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S WORKS. Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete; Vol. II., Poems and Minor Translations, with an Introductory Essay 
by A. C Swinburne ; Vol. III., Translations ol the Iliad and Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Edited, with Notes, by Col. Cunningham. One Vol. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From Gifford's Text. Edit.by CoI.Cunningham. OneVoL 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



DOYLE (CONAN).-THE FIRM OF GIRDLESTONE. By A. Conan 

Doyle, Amhor of " Micah Clarke." Crown bvo, cloth extra, <>s. 

DUNCAN (SARA JEANNETTE), WORKS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Oft. each, 
A SOCIAL DEPARTURE: How Orthodocia and I Went round the World by Our- 
selves. With in Illustrations by F, H. Townsend. 
AN AME RICAN GIRL IN LONDON. With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 

DYER.— THE FOLK-LORE OF PLANTS. By Rev. T. F. Thiselton 

Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

T7ARLY ENGLISH POETS. Edited, with Introductions and Annota- 
tions, by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 
FLETCHER'S (GILES) COMPLETE POEMS. One Vol. 
DAYIES' (SIR JOHN) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Two Vols. 
HERRICK'S (ROBERT) COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. Three Vols. 
_SIDNE rs (SIR PHILIP) COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Three Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS : A Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. 
By E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

EDWARDES (MRS. ANNIE), NOVELS BY: 

A POINT OF HONOUR. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

ARC HIE LOVEL L. C rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6<1. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

EDWARDS (ELIEZER).— WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES: A 

Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-oi-the-YVay Matters. By Eliezer Edwards. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, tn. Od. 

EDWARDS (M. BETH AM-), NOVELS BY. 

KITTY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

FEL ICIA. Post 8vo, ill ust rated boards, 2s. 

EGGLESTON (EDWARD).— ROXY : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds.,2s. 



EMANUEL.— ON DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES: Their 

History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests tor ascertaining their Reality. By 
Harry Em anuel, F.R .G. S. With Ill ustrations, tinted and pl ain. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 6s. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, THE: A Practical Guide to all interested in 

Selecting or Building a House ; with Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. 
Richardson. Wi th C oloured Frontis piece and 600 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Oil. 

EWALD (ALEX." CHARLES, F.S7A.), WORKS BY. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany 

(The Young Pretender). With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra 7s. 6d. 
ST ORIES FRO M THE STATE PAPERS. With an Autotype. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
EYES, OUR : How to Preserve Them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
Joh n Brown ing, F. R.A.S. With 70 Illusts. Eigh te enth Thous and. Crown 8vo, Is. 

JTAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. BySAMUEL ArtSur 

Be n t, A.M. F ifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6«I. 

FARADAY (MICHAEL), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6.1. each. 

THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE: Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 

«„ ^, u .^"? e -. Edlted b Y William Crookes. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 

0N J„ H „ E , X£5 I( l US FORCES OF NATURE, AND THEIR RELATIONS TO 

t-ACH OTHfcR. Edited by William Crookes, F.C.S. With Illustrations. 

FARRER (J. ANSON), WORKS BY. 

wxl^u MANNER S AND CUSTOMS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
_W AK : I hree Essays, reprinted from " Military Ma nners." Cr. 8vo, Is. • cl., Is. 6c1. 

FENN (MANVILLE).-THENEW MISTRESS: A Novel. B v G. MaIT- 

ville Fenn, Author of " Double Cunning," & c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra', 3s. 6tl. 

FiC nl 1( Wr^N CA J AL A Gl l E 0F NEAIU7rsiXHUWRED~W0RKS 

OF FICTION published by Chatto & Windus, with a Short Critical Notice of 
each (40 pages, demy 8vo), will be sent free upon application 

FIN-BEC.-THE CUPBOARD PAPERS : Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 8vo, cloth limp 2s. 6«l 

FIREWORKS, THE COMPLETE XRT OF MAKING ; or, The Pyro^ 

techmst's Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 267 Illustration?. Cr. 8vo, cl., 5s. 
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FITZGERALD (PERCY, M.A., F.S.A.), WORKS BY. 

THE WORLD BEHIND THE SCENES. Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 3s. (id. 
LITTLE ESSAYS: Passages trorn Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 8vo, cl., 2s. (id. 
A DAY'S TOUR: Journey through France and Belgium With Sketches. Cr.4to, Is. 
FATAL ZERO. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3 s. (id. ■■ post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustr?ted boards, 2d. each. 
BELLA DONNA. I LADY OP BRANTOME. I THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 
POLLY. | NEYER FORGOTTEN. J SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 

LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL (of Auchinleok). With an Account of his Sayings, 
DoiiK'S, a nd Writin gs; and Four Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 544*. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA : A Romance. By Camille Flammarion. 

Translated by Augusts Rice Stetson. With 87 Illustrations by Da Bielek, 
Myrbach, and Gambakd. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5m. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) COMPLETE POEMS : Christ's Victorie 

in Heaven. Christ's Victorie on Earth, Christ's Triumph over Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, <:.■>. 

FLUD YER (HARRY)~AT CAMBRIDGE : A Series of Family Letters! 

Post Svo, picture cover. Is ; cloth limp, Is. (id. 

FONBL A¥qU E( aIbTnY).-FILTHY LUCRE. PostSvo, illust. bds ., 2s. 
FRANCILLON (R. E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. cloth r>xtra. 3s. (id. each: post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
ONE BY ONE. | QUEEN COPH ETUA. | A RE AL QUEEN. | KING OR KNAVE ? 

OLYMPIA. Post 8vo. illust. bds., 2s. | ESTHER'S GLOVE. Fcap.8vo, pict. cover. In. 
ROMANCES OF THE LAW. Crown 8vo, cloth, (is. ; post 8vo, illust. hoards, 2«. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), NOVELS BY. 

SETH'S BROTHER'S WIFE. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
THE LAWTON GIRL. With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., 6s. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

FRENCH LITERATURE, A HISTORY OF. By Henry Van LaW. 

Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. inl. each. 

FRENZENY. -FIFTY YEARS ON TMM^AILTAdventures of John 

V. Nelson, Scout, Guide, and Interpreter. By Harrington O'Reilly. With ioo 
Illustrations by Paul Frenzeny. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (id. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Pre- 

face by Sir Bartle Fkeke. Crow n 8vo, cloth, 3s. till. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

FRIS WELL (HA IN).-O NE OF TWO : A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 

FROST (THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (id. each. 
CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. | LIVES OF THE CONJURERS. 
THE OLD SHOWMEN AND THE OLD LOND ON FAIRS. 

FRY'S (HERBERT) ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES. 

Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited 
by John Lane. Published Annuall y. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. (id. 

(GARDENING BOOKS. Post 8vo. Is. each ; cloth limp, Is. (id. each. 
" A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: Practical Advice as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. 

OUR KITCHEN GARDEN : Plants, and How we Cook Them. By Tom Jerrold. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. 

THE GARDEN THAT PAIDJTHE REN T. By Tom Jerrold. 

MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. By Francis G. Heath. 
Crown ttvo, cloth extra, gilt ed^es. (is. 

G^ARRETT^THE^CAPEirGIRLS: A Novel. By Edward Garrett. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

GENTLEMAN'STlAGAZINErTHE7~ls. MonthTy. lnlddilion to the 

Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, and Art, tor which this Magazine has 

so high a reputation, "TABLE TALK" by Sylvanus Urban appears monthly. 

*.* Hnunt Volumes for recent years kept in stock, Ss. (id. eac h : Case s for b ind ing, 2 *. 

GENTLEMAN T SANNUALTTHE71 J ubIiihed Annually in November, is. 
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GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. Collected by the Brothers Grimm 

and Translated by Edgar Taylor. With Introduction by John Ruskin, and 22 Steel 
Plates after George Cruikshank. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 0«1.; gilt edges, 7m. o«. 

GIBBON (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. ~~~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



ROBIN GRAY. | LOVING A DREAM. 
THE FLOWER OF THE FOREST. 
THE GOLDEN SHAFT. 



OF HIGH DEGREE. 
IN HONOUR BOUND. 



THE DEAD HEART. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. 

WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAT? 

FOR THE KING. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, £s. each. 



IN LOVE AND WAR. 

A HEART'S PROBLEM. 

BY MEAD AND STREAM. 

THE BRAES OF YARROW. 

FANCY FREE. | A HARD KNOT. 

HEART'S DELIGHT. | BLOOD-MONEY. 



G 1 BNEY (S0MERV1LLE).— SENTENCED I Cr. 8vo, Is. ; cl., Is. 6c l. 

GILBERT (WILLIAM), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. «». each. 

DR. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. I JAMES DUKE, COSTERMONGER. 
_ THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. | 

GILBERT (W. S.), ORIGINAL PLAYS BY. Two Series, 2s. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains: The Wicked World— Pygmalion a.id Galatea- 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series: Broken Hearts— Engaged — Sweethearts— Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce— Tom Cobb— H. M.S. " Pinafore" — The Sorcerer — Pirates of Penzance, 

EIGHT ORIGINAL COMIC OPERAS written by W. S. Gilbert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer — H.M.S. "Pinafore" — Pirates of Penzance — Iolanthe— Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado — Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

THE "GILBERT AND SULLIVAN" BIRTHDAY BOOK : Quotations for Every 
Day in the Year, Selected from Plays by W. S. Gilbert set to Music by Sir A. 
Sullivan. Compiled by Alex. Watson. Royal i6mo. Jap, leather, 3s. Oil. 



GLANVILLE (ERNEST), NOVELS BY. 

THE LOST HEIRESS : A Tale of Love, Battle and Adventure. With 2 Illusts. by 

Hume Nisbet. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

THE FOSSICKER : A Romance of Mashonaland. With Frontispiece and Vignette 

by Hume Nisbet. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GLENNY.— A YEAR'S WORK IN GARDEN AND GREENHOUSE: 

Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George Glenny. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

GODWIN.— LIVES OP THE NECROMANCERS. By William God- 

win. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT, THE : An Encyclopaedia of 

Quotations. Edited by Theodore Tayl or. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. Od. 

GOWING.-FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE : A Midwinter 

Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F. Gowing. With 30 Illustrations by C. J. 
Uren, and a Map by E. Weller. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 

GRAHAM. — THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE: A Story By Leonard 

Graham. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, THE LIFE OF THE, describedTTFoTn" 

Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. Koner. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. 
With 545 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Od. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. Od. each. 
THE WILDS OF LONDON. | LOW-LIFE DEEPS. 

GREVILLE (HENRY), NOVELS BY: 

NIKANOR. Translated by Eliza E. Chase. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
A NOBLE WOMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boar ds 2«. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA MARAZION : A Novel. By Cecil Grif- 
fith, Author of " Victory Deane," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

ffABBERTON (JOHN, Author of "Helen's Babies"), NOVELS BY. " 
A Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. Od. each 

BRUETON'S BAYOU. 1 COUNTRY LUCK. 
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HAIR, THE : Its Treatment in Health, Weakness, and Disease. Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. J. Pincus. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth limp, Is. <><l. 

HAKE (DR. THOMAS GORDON), POEMS BY. Cr. 8vo, ci. "ex.Tos. each. 

NEW SYMBOLS. | LEGEND S OF T HE MORROW. | THE SERPENT PLAY. 
MAIDEN ECSTASY. Small 4 to, cloth extra, 8s. 



HALL.-SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARACTER. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by Maclise.Gilbert, Harvey, and 
George Cruikshank. Medium 8ro, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

HALLTdAY (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY PAPERS. Post 8vo, bds., 2s. 
HANDWRITING," THE PHILOSOPHY OF. With over ioo Facsimiles 

and Explanatory Text. By Don Felix de Salamanca. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 3*. «»«. 

HANKY-PANKY : A Collection of Very Easy Tricks, Ver} _ Difficu 1 1 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of Hand. &c. Edited by W. H. Crem/ir. With 200 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 4s. 6d. 

HARDY (LADY DUFFUS). - PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. By 

LadyDuFFUs Hardy. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

HARDY (THOMAS). — UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By 

Thomas Hardy, Author of " Far from the Madding Crowd." With Portrait and 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ttil. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 4m. 

HARWOOD— THE TENTH EARL. By J. Berwick Harwood. Post 

8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

HAWEIS (MRS. H. R.), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, Cs. each. 
THE ART OP BEAUTY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. 
THE ART OF DECORATION. With Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustrations. 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDR EN. W it h 8 Coloured Pl ates and 30 Woodcuts. 

THE ART OF DRESS. With 32 Illustrations. Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
CHAUCER FOR SCHOOLS. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. «<l. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.,M. A.). -AMERICAN HUMORISTS : Washington 

Irving. Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowlll, Artemus Ward, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 

HA WrEY^MART— WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE : A Novel. By 

Hawley Smart. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61I. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, Ss. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR OLD HOME. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Annotated with Passages from the Author's Note-book, and Illustrated with 31 
Photogravures. Tw o Vols., crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 15s. 

HAWTHORNE (JULIAN), NOVELS BY. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
GARTH. I ELLICE QUENTIN. BEATRIX RANDOLPH. | DUST. 

SEBASTIAN STROME. DAYID POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S FOOL. | THE SPECTRE OF THEJCAMERA. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MISS CADOGNA. | LOVE- OR A NAME. 

MRS. GAINSBOROUGH'S DIAMONDS. Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, Is. 
A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. <»<!. 



HEATH.-MY GARDEN WILD, AND WHAT I GREW THERE. 

By F kancis George Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges , tis. 

HELPS (SIR ARTHUR), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. each. 
ANIMALS AND THEIR MASTERS . | S OCIAL PRESSURE. 

IYAN DE BIRO N: A Novel. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bdfl., 3s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA PAGE : A Novel. By Isaac Henderson. 

i.rown bvn, cloth extra, 3s. <»«!. 

HERMAN.— A LEADING LADY. By Henry Herman, joint-Author 
of " The Bishops' Bible.'' Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, 3s. «<1. 
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HERRICK'S (ROBERT) HESPERIDES, NOBLE NUMBERS, AND 

COMPLETE COLLECTED POEMS. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, P. D. ; Steel Portrait, &c. Three Vols,, crown 8vo, c). bds,, ISs. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Social Anticipation. By Dr. Theodor 

He rtzka. Translated by Arthur Ransom. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. , 

HESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS : The Land and the People. By Chevalier 
Ernst von Hesse-Wart egg. With 22 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Od. 

iflNDLEY (CHARLES), WORKS BY. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAYINGS: Including Reminiscences connected with 
Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CHEAP JACK. By One of the Fra- 
ternity. Edited by Cha rles Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. 

H OEY.— THE LOVER'S CREED. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Post 8vo, 2sT 
H OLLINGSHEAD (JOHN).— NIAGARA SPRAY. Crown 8vo, Is. 
HOLMES.-THE SCIENCE OF VOICE PRODUCTION AND VOICE 

PRESERVATION. By Gordon Holmes, M.D. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Od. 

HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL), WORKS BY. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Illustrated by J. Gordsn 
Thomson^ Post 8vo, cloth limpj 3s. Od. — Another Edition, in smaller type, with 
an Introduction by G. A. Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
T HE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. 

HOOD'S (THOMAS) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Life 

of the Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Y». Od. 
HOOD'S WHIMS AND ODDITIES. With 85 Illustrations. Post 8vo, printed on 
laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 

HOOD (TOM).— FROM NOWHERE TO THE NORTH POLE: A 

Noah's Arkasological Narrative. ByToM Hood. With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
and E. C. Ba rnes. Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Gs. 

HOOK'S (THEODORE) CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS ; including his 

Ludicrous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. With Life of the Author, 
Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Y*. Od. 

HOOPER.— THE HOUSE OF RABY : A Novel. By Mrs. George 

Hooper. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HOPKINS.— " 'TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY:" A Novel. By Tighe 

Hopkins. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HORNE. — ORION : An Epic Poem. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait by Summers. Tenth Edition. Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

HORSE (THE) AND~HIS RIDER : An Anecdotic Medley. By " Thor- 

manby." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, 

&c. Edited by Edmund Ollier. Post 8vo, pri-nte d on laid paper and half-bd., 2s. 

HUNT (MRS. ALFRED), NOVELS BY7~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Otl. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
THE LEADEN CASKET. | SELF-CONDEMNED. | THAT OTHER PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S MODEL. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS ON COLT-BREAKING. By W. M. Hutchison. 

With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. [Sho rtly. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An Account of M. Pasteur's System. Containing 
a Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and Statistics. By Renaud Suzor, M.B. Crown 8vo, c loth extra, Os. 

TDLER (THE) : A Monthly Magazine. Edited by Jerome K. Jerome 
and Robert E. Barr. Profusely Illustra ted. Sixpence Monthly. 

INGELOW (JEAN).— FATED TO BE FREE. With 24 Illustrations 

by G. J. Pinwell. Cr. 8vo , cloth extra, 3s. Od.; post 8vo, illustrated b oards, 2s. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One of Them. Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
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IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, SONGS OF. Collected and Edited by 

A. Pi rceval Graves. I'ost Svo, cloth limp, 3m. G<1. 

JAMEST^A ROMANCE OF~THE~QUEEN'S HOUNDS. By CharleI 

James. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1m. ; cloth limp, 1m. tid. 



JANVIER.-PRACTICAL KERAMICS FOR STUDENTS. By Catherine 

A Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Os. 

JAYlHARRiETT)rNOVELS BY." Post Svo, illustrated boards, 3*~. elchT 
THE DARK COLLEEN. | THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), WORKS BY. Post 8v o rcioth iim P 7a-. «.!. eadi 

NATURE NEAR LONDON. J THE LIFE OFJTHE FIELDS. | THE OPEN AIR. 

THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant. Second Edi- 
tion. With a Photograph Portiait. Cruwn 8vo, cloth extra, 48*. 

J£nnin^s1h."joTworks "~b Y. : 

CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. Post Svo, cloth limp, 3*. ««I. 

LORD TENNYS ON: A Bi og raphical Sketch. Wi t h a Photograp h, Cr. 8vo, cl., «■. 

JEROME. — STAGELAND : Curious Habits and Customs of its In- 
habitants. By Jerome K. J lrome. With 64 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Square 8vo, picture cover, 1*. ; cloth limp, 3». 

JERROLD^THE~BARBER'S CHAIR T; & f HeIIEDGETIOG" LETTERS. 

By Uocglas Jerrold. Post bvo, printed on laid paper and hall-bound, •£*. 

JERROLE I 7t6M)T WORKS~BY. Post 8vo, Is. eachT^^ limp, 1m. OdTeach! 

THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD HORTICULTURE: A Gossip about Flowers. Illustrated. 
O UR KITCHEN GAR DEN: The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 

JESSE. - SCENES AND^OCCUPATYoNS OF A COUNTRY LIFEn^ 

Edw ard Jesse. Post 8vo , cloth limp, 3m. 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S". T.% WORKSBY. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, feTtidT^chl 
FINGER-RING LORE: Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With nearly 300 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES, PAST AND PRESENT. Including the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divination, Exorcising and Blessing of Animals, 
Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched Frontispiece. 
C ROWNS AND COR ONATIO NS: A Hist or y of R egal ia. With 1 00 I II us '.rations^ __ 

JONSON'S (BEN) WORKS. With Notes Critical and~ Explanatory' 
and a Biographical Memoir by William Gifford. Edited by Colonel Cunning- 
ham. Three Vols., crown Hvo, cloth extra, <>m. each. 

JOSEPHUS, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF. Translated by Wh^ton" 
Containing "The Antiquities of the Jews" and "The Wars of the lews." With 52 
Illustrations and Maps. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, 12<«. <»«fl. 

JTEMPT. -PENCIL AND PALETTE : Chapters on Art and Artists. By 
Robert Kempt. Post Hvo, cloth limp, £*. 0<1. 

klRSHAW. — COLONIAL FACTJT AND FICTToNS : Humorous 

Sketches. By Mark Kershaw. Post Svo, illustrated boards. 3m. ; cloth, 3*. till. 

KEYSER.~CUT BY THE MESST A Novel. By Arthur Kevsek. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1m. ; cloth limp, Is. till. 

KING (R. ASHE), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. ««1. ea. ; post 8vo, bds.. 3m. ea. 
A DRAWN GAME. | "THE WEARING OF THE GREEN." 

Post 8v'o, illustrated boards 3m. each. 
PASSION'S SLAVE. | BEL L BARRY. _ 

KINGSLEY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3m. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. Crown Hv o, cloth extra, :{■». till. 

KNIGHTS (THE) OF THE LION : A Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
.Edited, with an Introduction, by the Marquess of Lorne, K.T. Cr. bvo, cl. ex., Os. 
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KNIGHT. — THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM : How to Get Most 

Benefit from Medical Advice. By William Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, la.; cloth limp, la . Gd. 

TAMB'S (CHARLES) COMPLETE WORKS, in Prose and Verse, 

■*"" including " Poetry for Children " and " Prince Dorus." Edited, with Notes and 

Introduction, by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig.'' Crown 8vo, half-bound, 7a. Gd. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2a. 

LITTLE ESSAYS: Sketches and Characters by Charles Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. Gil. 

THE DRAMATIC ESSAYS OF CHARLES LAMB. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brander Matthews, and Steel-plate Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, hf.-bd., 2s. <><!■ 

LANDOR.-CITATION AND EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM SHAKS- 

PEARE, &c, beiore Sir Thomas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 19th September, 15S2. 
To which is added, A CONFERENCE OF MASTER EDMUND SPENSER with the 
Earl of Essex, touching the State of Ireland, 1595. By Walter Savage Landor. 
Fcap. 8 vo, half-Roxburghe, 2». 6d. 

LANE.— THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in 

England THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. Translated from the 
Arabic, with Notes, by Edward William Lane. Illustrated by many hundred 
Engravings from Designs by Harvey. Edited by Edward Stanley Poole. With a 
Preface by Stanle y Lane-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d.each. 

LARDER.— A SI NNER'S SENTENCE: A Novel. By A. Larder. 3 vols. 
LARWOOD '(JACOB), WORKS BY. 

THE STORY OF THE LONDON PARKS. With Ilhists. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3a. 6d. 
ANECDOTES OF THE CLERGY : The Antiquities, Humours, and Eccentricities of 
the Cloth. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, 2a. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 6d. each. 
FORENSIC ANECDOTES. j THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH (HENRY S.), WORKS BY. 

CAROLS OF COCKAYNE. Printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 5a. 
J EUX D'ESPRIT. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

LEYS (JOHN).— THE LINDSAYS : A Romance. Post 8vo,illust.bds.,2s. 

LIFE IN LONDON; or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Cor- 
inthian Tom. With Cruikshank's Coloured Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. Gd. [New Editi on preparing. 

LINTON (E. LYNN), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
WITCH STORIES. I OURSE LVES: Essays on Women. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.each. 
SOWING THE WIND. I UNDER WHICH LORD? 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. | "MY LOYE!" | IONE. 

ATONEMENT OF LEAM DUNDAS. I PASTON CAREW, Millionaire & Miser. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. | 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE REBEL OF THE FAMILY. | WITH A SILKEN THREAD. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS. With numerous Illustrations 

on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON FLEYCE : A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 3a. Gd. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 

LUSIAD (THE) OF CAMOENS. Translated into English Spenserian 

Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. With 14 Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, ISs. 

]y[ACALPINE (AVERY), NOVELS BY. 

TERESA ITASCA, and other Stories. Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 
BROKEN WINGS. With 6 Illusts. by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 

MACCOLL (HUGH), NOVELS BY. 

MR. STRANGER'S SEALED PACKET. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cl. extra 5a. 
EDNOR WHITLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ga. 
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MCCARTHY (JUSTIN, M.P.), WORKS BY. 

A HISTORY OF OUR OWH TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1880. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12b. each. — Also 
a Popular Edition, in Four Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each.— And a 
Jubilee Edition, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, in Two Vols., 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fill, each. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
— Also a Cheap Popular Edition, postSvo, cloth limp, 2s. fi«l. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES. Four Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extr-., 

12s. each. [Vols. I. & II. ready 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61I. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
MY ENEMY'S DAUGHTER. 
A FAIR SAXON. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 



MISS MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. 
THE COMET OF A SEASON. 
MAID OF ATHENE. 
CAMIOLA: A Girl with a Fortune. 



"THE RIGHT HONOURABLE." By Justin McCarthv, M.P.,and Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fis. 

McCarthy (justin h., m.p.), works by. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Four Vols., 8vo, 12m. each. [Vols. I. & II. readv. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. Crown 8vo, Is. : cloth, Is. «.<!. 

IRELAND SINCE THE U NION : Irish History, 179 8-1886. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6». 

HAFIZ IN LONDON : Poems, Small bvo, sold cloth, 3s. ««l. 

HARLEQUINADE : Poems. Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 8s. 

OUR SENSATION NOVEL. Crown SvoTpicture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is «<!. 

DOOM 1 An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

DOLLY : A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. Oil. 

LILY LASS: A Romance. Crrwn 8vo, picture cover, Is. ; cloth limp, Is. <>«!. 

MACDONALD (GEORGE, LL.D.), WORKS BY. 

WORKS OF FANCY AND IMAGINATION. Ten Vols., cl. extra, gilt edges, in cloth 

case, 21s. Or the Vols, may be had separately, in grolier cl., at 2s. Oil. each. 

Vol. I. Within and Without. — The Hidden Life. 

,, II. The Disciple. — The Gospel Women. — Book of Sonnets. — Organ Songs. 

„ III. Violin Songs. — Songs of the Days and Nights. — A Book of Dreams. — 

Roadside Poems. — Poems for Children. 
„ IV. Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch Songs. 

„ V. & VI. Phantastes: A Faerie Romance. | Vol. VII. The Portent. 

„VIII. The Light Princess. — The Giant's Heart. — Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross Purposes. — The Golden Key. — The Carasoyn. — Little Daylight 
„ X. The Cruel Painter. — The Wow o' Riwen. — The Castle. — The Broken 

Swords. — The Gray Wolf. — Uncle Cornelius. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL" WOR'KS _ OF r DR'rGEORGE MACDONALD. Col- 
lected and arranged by the Author. Crown 8vo, buckram, fis. [Shortly. 

A THREEFOLD CORD. Poems by Three Friends. Edited by Dr. George Mac- 
Donald. Post 8vo, clo th, 5s. 

MACDONELL.-QUAKER COUSINS : A Novel. By Agne~s Macdonell! 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. fid. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

I.IACGREGOR. — PASTIMES AND PLAYERS : Notes on Popular 

Games. By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. <><!. 

IIACKAY^lNtERLWEONirUNM^ 

By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fis. 

IIACLISETORTRAIT GALLlRTTtHE") 0F~1LLUSTRI0US LITER"- 

AKY CHARACTERS: 83 PORTRAITS; with Memoirs — biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal — illustrative of the Literature of the former half of 
the Present Century, by William Bates, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7«. fill. 

riACQUOID (JOS.), WORKSTBY. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. fidT^achT 
IN THE ARDENNES. With 50 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid 
PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. With 

14 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
THROUGH NORMANDY. With 92 Illustrations byT. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
THROUGH BRITTANY. With 35 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid, and a Map. 
ABOUT YORKSHIRE. With 67 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE EVIL EYE, and other Stories. | LOST ROSE. 
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MAGIC LANTERN, THE, and its Management : including full Practical 
Directions lor producing the Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and preparing Lantern 
Slides. By T. C. Hepworth. With 10 Illustration, Cr. 8vo. Is. ; cloth, Is. fid. 

MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK, THE : Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual Experience. Edited by W. H. 
Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. Gtl. 

MAGNA CHARTA : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 
Museum, 3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 5s. 

MALLOCK (WrH0TW0RKS~BY^ 

THE NEW REPUBLIC. Post 8vo, picture cover, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

THE NEW PAUL & VIRGINIA: Positivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

POEMS. Small 4to, parchment, Ss. 

IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

MALLORY'S (SIR THOMAS) MORT D'ARTHUR : The Stories of 

King Arthur and of the Knights of the Round Table. (A Selection.) Edited by B. 

MONTGOMERIE RANKING. Post 8vO, Cloth limp, 3s. 

MARK TWAIN, WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6«1. each. 

THE CHOICE WORKS OP MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected throughout 

by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
ROUGHING IT, and INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illusts. by F. A. Fraser. 
MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With 197 Illustrations. 
A YANKEE .AT THE CO URT OF KING ARTHU R. With 220 Illusts. by Beard. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra (illustrated), 7s. G«l. each; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illustrations. 

(The Two-Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP.) 
THE GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and C. D. Warner. With 212 Illustrations. 
THE ADYENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. With in Illustrations. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 
ADYENTURES OF HUCK LEBERRY FINN. With 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemble. 

MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl., (is. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT: The Adventures of Mulberry Sellers. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, clolh exira, 3s. C«l. [Preparing. 

MARLOWE'S WORKS. Including his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. clot) 1 r.>tra, G*. 

MARRYAT (FLORENCE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illuTt7boards, 2s. each. 
A HARVEST OF WILD O ATS. | WRITTEN IN FI RE. 1 FIGHTING THE AIR. 

OPEN 1 SESAM E 1 Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gtl. ; post 8vo, picture boards. 3 s. 

MASSINGER'S PLAYS. From the Text of William Gifford. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, Gs. 

MASTERMAN. -HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS : A N^el By J. 

_ Mastf.rman. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 

MATTHEWS.— A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. ByBRANDER Matthews. 

Post 8vo, illustrated hoards, 3s. ; cloth limp, 2*. Gal. 

HAYHEW.-LONDON CHARACTERS AND THE HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF LON DON LIFE. By Henry Mayhew. With Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. G<I. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA : Poems by Adah Isaacs Menken. " With 

Biographical Preface, Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. Darley, snd 

Facsimileof_a Letterfrom Char les Dickens. Small 4to, cloth extra, 7s. G d. 

MEXICAN MUSTANG (ON A), through Texas to the Rio Grande7~By" 

A. E. Sweet and J. Annoy Knox. With 26 5 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gtl. 

MIDDLEMASS (JEAN), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. each. 
TOUCH AND GO. I MR. D OIU LLION . ' 

M1LLER.-PHYSI0L0GY FOR THE YOUNG; or, The House of Life : 

Human Physiology, with its application to the Preservation of Health. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s, GO, 
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MILTON (J. L.), WORKS BY. Post»v.o, 1 s. each; cloth, Is. «d. each. 
THE HYGIENE OF THE SKIN. With Directions for Diet. Soaps. Baths, &c. 
THE BATH IN DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

THE LAWS OF LIFE, AN D THEIR RELATION TO DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
THE SUCCESSF UL TR EA TMEN T OF LEPROSY. Demy 8vo, la. 

MINTO(WM.)-WAS SHE GOOD OR BAD? Cr.8vo,ls. ; cloth, ls.6d. 
MOLESWORTH (MRS.), NOVELS BY. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
TH AT GIRL IN BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. Gd. 

MOORE (THOMAS), WORKS BY. 

THE EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 

PROSE AND VERSE, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore; 

with Suppressed Passages from the Memoirs of Lord Bvron. Edited by R. 

Herne Shkpherd. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

MUDDOCK (J. E.), STORIES BY. 

STORIES WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. Post 8vo,illust. boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. Gil. 
THE DEAD MAN'S SECRET; or, The Valley of Gold. With Frontispiece by 
F. Barnard. Cr own 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo. c'.otli e\tra. 3s. Gd. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 



A LIFE'S ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S COAT. 
COALS OF FIRE. 
YAL STRANGE. 



HEARTS, 
WAY OF THE WORLD 
A MODEL FATHER. 
OLD BLAZER'S HERO. 



BY THE GATE OF THE SEA. 

A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 

CYNIC^ FORTUNE. 

MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) & HENRY HERMAN, WORKS BY. 

ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, «s.; post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gil. each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
PAUL JONES'S ALIAS. With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet. 
TH E BISH OPS' BIBLE. 

MURRAY (HENRY), NOVELS BY. 

A GAME OF BLUFF. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s.: cloth, 2s. Gd. 

A SONG OF SIXPENCE. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

NISBET (HUME), BOOKS BY. 

"BAIL UP!" A Romance of Bushrangers and Blacks. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex.,3s.Gd. 
LESSONS IN ART. With 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. Gd. 
WHERE ART BEGINS. With 27 Illu=ts. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. [Shortly. 



NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST NOVELISTS 0? 

THE CE NTURY. Edit, by H. T. Mackenzie Bhll. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. Gd. [Preparin g. 

O'CONNOR. — LORD BEACONSFIELD : A Biography. By tTt. 

O Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, with an Introduction. Crown Svo, cloth extra, .'J i. 



O'HANLON (ALICE), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
T HE UNFORE SEEN. | CHANCE? OR FATE? 

OHNET (GEORGES), NOVELS BY. 

DOCTOR RAMEAU. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 9 Illustrations by 
E. Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A LAST LOVE. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A WEIRD GIFT. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gci. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

OLIPHANT (MRS.), NOVELS "BY. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2«. Mch. 

THE PRIMROSE PATH. | THE GREATEST HEIRESS IN ENGLAND. 

WHI'fELADIES. With Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and Henry Woods, 
A.R.A. Crown 8vo, clot h extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

O'RETlLY (MRS .).- PH OEBE'S FORTUNES. Post 8vo, illust. bds. . 2s~ 
U'SHAUGHNESSY (ARTHUR), POEMS BY^ 

LAYS OF FRANCE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. Gd. 
MUSIC AND MOONLIGHT. Fcap. Svo, cloth extra. 7s. Gd. 
BONGS OF A WORKER. Fcap. (Svo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 
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OUIDA, NOVELS BY. 

HELD IN BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
PUCK. 

SYRLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
SANTA BARBARA, &c. 



Cr. 8vo, cl., 3s. 64. each ; 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
A DOG OF FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. 
TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 



post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 

IN MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES. | OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY. | RUFFINO. 



3s. 6il. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
Second Edition. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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WISDOM, WIT, AND PATHOS, selected from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. Cheap Edi tion, illustra ted boards, 2s. 

(H. A.), WORKS BY. 

THOREAU : His Life and Aims. With Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 
ANIMAL ANECDOTES. Arrang ed on a New Prin ciple. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sa . 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. A New Translation, with His^ 

torical Introduction and Notes by T. M'Crie, D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE AND SIMPLE. By Margaret A. Paul. With Frontis- 

piece by Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, illust. boards. 2". 

PAYN (JAMES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each; 
LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S WORD. 
LESS BLACK THAN WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY PROXY. 
HIGH SPIRITS. 
UNDER ONE ROOF. 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 



post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2«. each. 
A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 
FROM EXILE. 
THE CANON'S WARD. 
THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM TALES. 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. 



Post 8vo, illustrated 
HUMOROUS STORIES. 
THE FOSTER BROTHERS. 
THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BENTINCK'S TUTOR. 
A PERFECT TREASURE. 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 
LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON. 
A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON'S YEAR. I CECIL'S TRYST, 
MURPHY'S MASTER. 
AT HER MERCY. 



boards, 2s. each. 

THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 

FOUND DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST. 

A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

MIRK ABBEY.I SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. 

NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

HALVES. I THE BURNT MILLION. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. 

WHAT HE COST HER. 

KIT: A MEMORY. | FOR CASH ONLY. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6tl. each. 
IN PERIL AND PRIVATION: Stories of Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 

Illustrations. 
SUNNY STORIES, and some SHADY ONES. With a Frontispiece by Fred. 

Barnard. 

NOTE S FROM THE "HEWS." Crown 8vo, p o rtrait cover, la.; clot h , Is. 64. 

PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDELEY), WORKS BY. Post8vo,ci.,2s.64.each. 

PUCK ON PEGASUS. With Illustrations. 

PEGASUS RE-SADDLED. With Ten iull-page Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. 

THE MUSES OF MAYFAIR. Vers de Societe, Selected by H C. Pennell. 

PHELPS (E. STUART), WORKS BY. Post 8vo, Is. each; cloth, la. 64. each. 
BEYOND THE GATES. By the Author 1 AN OLD MAID'S PARADISE. 

of " The Gates Ajar." | BURGL ARS IN PARADISE. 

JACK THE FISHERMAN. Illustrated by C. W. Reed. Cr. 8vo, la. ; cloth, Is. 64. 

PIRKIS (C. L.), NOVELS BY. 

TROOPING WITH CROWS. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1«. 
LADY LOVELACE, Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2». 
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PLANCHE (J. R.), WORKS BY. 

THE PURSUIVANT OP ARMS; or, Heraldry Founded upon Facts. With 

Coloured Frontispiece, Five Plates, and 209 Illusts. Crown 8vo, clotb, 7s. Gd. 
SONGS AND POEMS, 1819-1879. Introduction by Mts.Mackarness, Cr, 8vo, c l.,Gs. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. Translated from the" 

Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Langhorne. With Portraits. Two Vols., demy 8vo, half-bound, IOm. Gd. 

POE'SlEDGAR ALLAN)~CHOICE W0RKS7in Prose and Poetry. Intro: 
duction by Chas. Baudelaire, Portrait, and Facsimiles. Cr. 8vo, cloth, Ts. Gd. 
_ THE MYSTERY OF MARIE ROOET, &c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

POPE' S POETICA L WORKS . Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

PRICE (E. C), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, .'t«. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
YALENTINA. | TH E FORE IGN ERS. | MRS. LANCASTER'S RIVAL. 

GERALD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



PRINCESS OLGA.— RADNA ; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. by 

the Princess Olga. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A., B.A.), WORKS BY. 

FLOWERS OF THE SKY. With 55 Illusts. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, ».-. Gd. 
EASY STAR LESSONS. With Star Maps for Every Nigh in the Year, Drawings 

of the Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
SATURN AND ITS SYSTEM. With 13 Steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth ex., 10«. G<l. 
MYSTERIES OF TIME AND SPACE. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6». 
THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS. With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth ex., G.->. 
WAGES AN D W ANTS OF SCIENCE WORKERS. Crown 8vo , Is. Gd. 

PRYCE.— MISS MAXWELL'S AFFECTIONS. By Richard Pryce, 

Author of " No Impediment." With a Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. Crown 8vo, 
c'oth extra, 3s. Gd. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By J. Rambosson, Laureate 

of the Institute of France. With numerous I Uu sts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd . 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT ABIGAIL DYKES: A Novel. By Lt. -Colonel 

George Randolph, U.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

READE (CHARLES), NOVELS BY. 

Crown tsvo, cloth extra, illustrated, lis. Gil. each ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir style, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. Gd. 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. Illustrated by William Small.— Also a Pocket Edition, 

set in New Type, in Elzevir stvle, fcap. 8vo, half-leather, 2s. 6d. 
IT IS NEYER TOO LATE TO MEND. Illustrated by G. J. Pinwell. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. Illustrated by 

Helen Paterson. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF, &c. Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, LOYE ME LONG. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. Illusts. by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., and C. Keenk. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. Illustrated by Charles Keene. 
HARD CASH. Illustrated by F. W. Lawson. 

GRIFFITH GAUNT. Illustrated by S. L. Fildes, R.A., and William Small. 
FOUL PLAY. Illustrated by George Du Maurier. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. Illustrated by Edward Hughes and A. W.Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON. Illustrated by Kate Craufurd. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. Illustrated by Helen Paterson, S. L. Fildes, R.A., 

C. Green, and Henry Woods, A.R.A. 
A WOMAN-HATER. Illustrated by Thomas Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
GOOD STORIES OF MEN AND OTHER ANIMALS. Illustrated by E. A. 

Abbey, Percy Macquoid, R.W.S., and Joseph Nash. 
THE JILT, and other Stories. Illustrated by Joseph Nash. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. Illustrated by Fred. Barnard. 
READIANA. With a Steel-plate Portrait of Charles Reade. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: St udies of DavidrP aul, &c. Fcap. 8vo, leatherette, Is. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WoTJKSWCHTRLES READE. With an Introduction 

by Mrs. Alex. Ireland, and a Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, buckram, On. 
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RIDDELL (MRS. J. H.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. eacn ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES'S GA RDEN PA RTY. | WEIRD STORIES. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE UNINHABITED HOUSE. I FAIRY WATER. 
MYST ERY IN PALACE GARDENS. | HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 

RIMMER (ALFRED), WORKS BY. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. (id. each. 
OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 55 Illustrations. 
RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 50 Illustrations. 
ABOUT ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illusts. byC. A. Vandkrhoof, &c ._ 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. (Major's Edition.) With 
V Il lustrations by George Cruikshank. Post 8vo, half-bound, 2s. 

ROBINSON (F. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. (id. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. | THE HANDS OF JUSTICE. 

ROBINSON (PHIL), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Oil. each. 
THE POETS' BIRDS. | THE POETS' BEASTS. 

THE POSTS AND NATURE: REPTILES, FISHES, INSECTS. [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS. With 

Notes, and an Introductory H ssay by Sainte-Beuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, THE : A List of the Principal Warriors 
who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, 
a.d. 1066-7. Wjth Arms emblazoned in Gold an d Colours. Handsomely printed , 5s. 

ROWLEY (HON. HUGHY WORKS BY. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. " — 
PUNIANA: RIDDLES AND JOXES. With numerous Illustrations. 
MOR E PUNIANA. Profusely Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN (JAMES), STORIES BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. (id. each. 
SKIPPERS AND SHELLBACKS. I GRACE BALMAIGN'S SWEETHEART. 
SCH OOLS AND SCH O LARS. | 

RUSSELL (W. CLARK), BOOKS AND NOVELS BY : 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6.». each; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



ROUND THE GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN THE MIDDLE WATCH. 
A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 



A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY OF THE "OCEAN STAR." 
THE ROMANCE OF JENNY HARLOWE 



ON THE FO'K'SLE HEAD. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
AN OCEAN TRAGEDY. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. Gd. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3-. Gd. ; post 8vo, illust., bds., 2s. 
AL ONE ON A WIDE WIDE SEA. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 

OAINT AUBYN (ALAN), NOVELS BY. 

M A FELLOW OF TRINITY. With a Note by Oliver Wendell Holmes and a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3". Gd. ; nost 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
THE JUMIOR DEAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gil. 

SALA.-GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. By George Augustus Sala. 

Po?t 8vo, illustrated boards, 2». 

SANSON.-SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS : Memoirs 

of the Sanson Family (16^8 to 1847). Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Us. Od. 

SAUNDERS (JOHN), NOVELS BY. ~ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2«. each. 
GUY WATERMAN. | THE LIO N IN THE P ATH. | THE TWO DREAMERS. 
BOUND TO THE WHEEL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

SAUNDERS (KATHARINE), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3*. Gd. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. I HEART SALVAGE. 

THE HIGH MILLS. | SEBA STIAN. 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER. Post 8vo, illustratedTboards, 2s. 

GIDEON'S ROCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geology, 
Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography 
Photography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 5s. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIX. 
may be had, 7s. Gd. each ; Vols. XX. to date, 5s. each. Cases for Binding, Is. Gd. 
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SECRET OUT, THE: One Thousand Tricks with Cards; with Enter- 
tuning Experiments in Drawing-room or "White Magic." By W. H. Cremer. 
With 300 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. fill. 



SEGUIN (L. G.), WORKS BY. 

THE COUNTRY OP THE PASSION PLAY (OBERAMMERGAU) and the Highlands 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, extra, '.in. <><l. 
WAL KS IN ALGIERS. W ith 2 Maps and 1 6 Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, <> «. 

SENIORJWM. ).-BY S TR EAM A ND SE A. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. (id. 

SHAKESPEARE, THE FIRST FOLIO.— Mr. William Shakespeare's 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and Ed. Blount. 1623. — 
A rerhiced Photographic Reproduction. Small 8vo. half-Rnxhiirphe, Ts. fid. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN: LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. With 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth, fis. 

SHARP. -CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW: A Novel By wIlliam 

Sharp. Crown Svo, cloth extra, <is. 

S HARP (LUKE).— IN A STEAMER CHAIR. By Luke Sharp (R E. 

Barr). With Two Illusts. by Demain Hammond. Crown Svo, cloth extra, :$«. <»:!. 

SHELLETT^THE^OMPLETE^WORKS riNTERSE^AND^PROSE OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by R. Hernb 
Shepherd. Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, lia. iid. each. 
POETICAL WORKS, in Three Vols.: 

Vol. 1. Introduction by the Editor; Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's Corre- 
spondence with.Stockdale; The Wandering Jew; Quern Mab, with tlie Notes; Alastor, 
and other Poems ; Rosalind and Helen : Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais &c. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna ; The Cenci ; Julian and Maddato ; Swellfoot the Tyrant; The Witi-h of 

Atlas; Epipsychidion: Hellas. 
Vol III. Povlnimous Poems; The Masque of Anarchy; and other Pieces. 
PROSE WORKS, in Two Vols.: 
Vol. I. The Two Romances of ZastrozzI and St. Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refuta- 
tion of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
VoL II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; Translations and Fragments, Kdited by Mrs. SHELLEY. 
With a Bibliography of Shelley, and an Index of the l'mse Works. 

SHERARD.— ROGUES : A Novel. By R. H. Sherard" Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, J s. ; cloth, Is. fit!. 

SHERIDAN (GENERAL). — PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 

P. H. SHER IDAN. With Portra its a nd Fa csim iles. Two Vols. , demy 8vo, cloth, 2 4s. 

SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD BRINSLEY) COMPLETE WORKS. With 

Lie and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, his Works in Prose and 
Poetry, Translations, Speeches and Jokes. 10 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, hf.-bourid, 7*. Gtl. 

THE RIVALS, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and other Plays. Pott 8vo, printed 
on laid paper and half-bound, 2s. 

SHERIDAN'S COMEDIES: THE RIVALS and THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes toeach Play, and a Biographical Sketch, by 
Brander Matthews. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. fid. 

STDNEY^SIRIPHTLIP) rCOMPLETXP0ETTcTirWORKS71r7cTud: 

inn all thosein "Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial-Introduction, Notra, &c. by the 
Rev. A. B. Gr qsart, P.P. Three Vols., crown Svo, cloth boa rds, lSs. 

STGNBOARDS : Their History. With Anecdotes of" Famous Tavei ns 
and Remarkable Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottkn. 
With Coloured Frontispiec e and 94 Illus trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 7s. fid. 

STMSTGEORGE" R0rW0RK"S~B <Y. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 



MARY JANE MARRIED. 

TALES OF TO DAY. 

DRAMAS OF LIFE. With 60 Illustrations. 



ROGUES AND VAGABONDS 

THE RING 0' BELLS. 

MARY JANE'S MEMOIRS. 

TINKLETOP'S CRIME. With a Frontispiece by Maurice Greieeenhagen 

ZEPH: A Circus Story, &c. 

Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is. each; cloth. Is. fid. each. 
HOW THE POOR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. 
THE DAGONET RECITER AND READER: being Readings and Recitations In 

Prose and Verse, selected from his own Works by George R. Sims. 
DAGONET DITTIES. From the Referee. 
THE CASE OF GEORGE CANDLEMAS. 
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SISTER DORA : A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. With Four 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, p icture cover, 4d. ; clot h, 6tl. 

SKETCHLEY.— A MATCH IN THE DARK. By Arthur Sketchle?: 

Post 8vo, illustra ted boards, 2s. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (THE): Etymological, Historical, and Anec- 

dotal. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6tl. 



SMITH (J. MOYR), WORKS BY. 

THE PRINCE OF ARGOLIS. With 130 Illusts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61I. 
TALES OF OLD THULE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth eilt, 6s. 
THE WOOING OF THE WATER WITCH. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. Crown 8vo, 

I s. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

SOCIETY - IN"TARIS : The Upper Ten Thousand. A Series of Letters 
from Count Paul Vasili to a Young French Diplomat. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

SOMERSET. — SONGS OF ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. 

Small 4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN DEMONOLOGY : An Essay on the Belief 

in the Existence of Devils. By T. A. Spalding, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), NOVELS BY. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 



THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 
BY DEVIOUS WAYS, &c. 
THE GOLDEN HOOP. 



HOODWINKED; and THE SANDY- 
CROFT MYSTERY. 
BACK TO LIFE. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, Is. 6*1. each. 
A BARREN TITLE. | WI FE OR NO WIFET 

THE SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. Crown 8vo , picture cover, Is. 

SPENSER FOR CHILDREN. By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations 

by Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. 

STARRY HEAVENS (THE): A Poetical Birthday Book. Royal 

ifimo, cloth extra, 3s. 6«1. 

STAUNTON.— THE LAWS AND PRACTICE OF CHESS. With an 

Analysis of the Openings. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Robert B. Wormald, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

STEDMAN (E. C), WORKS BY. 

VICTORIAN POETS. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 

THE POETS OF AMERICA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

STERNDALE. — THE AFGHAN KNIFE : A Novel. By Robert 

Ar mitage Sterndale. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6«1.: post 8vo, illust. boards. 2s. 

STEVENSON (R. LOUIS), WORKS BY. Post 8vo,cl. limp, 2s. 6«1. each. 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY. Seventh Edit. With a Frontis. by Walter Crane. 
AN INLAND YOYAGE. F ourth Edition. With a F rontispiece by Walter Crane. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, eilt top, 6s. each. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. Sixth Edition. 
THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. 
THE MERRY MEN. Third Edition. | UNDERWOODS: Poems. Fifth Edition. 
MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Third Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. Seventh Edition. I BALLADS. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, wi th other Memories and E ssays. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 6s. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
PRINCE OTTO. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
FATHER DAMIEN : An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown paper, Is. 

STODDARD. — SUMMER CRUISING IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By 

C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3 s. 6d. 

STORIES FROM FOREIGN NOVELISTS. With Notices by Helen and 
Alice Zimmern. Crown 8vo, cloth eitra, 3s. 6<l. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 
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STRANGE MANUSCRIPT (A) FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 

With 19 Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5m. 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Conan Doyle, Percy Fitzgerald, Flor- 
ence Marryat, &c. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Eight Illusts., 6s.; post 8vo, illust. bds., '.is. 

STRUTT . S ~ SPORTS~TND^PASTl"MES~ OF~THE~ PEOPLE OF 

ENGLAND; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mum- 
meries, Shows, &c, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by 
W lliam Hone. With 140 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6fl. 

STJBURBANIiOMeIRtHE) OF LONDON : A Residential Guide7~With 

a Map, and Notes on Rental, Rates, and Accommodation Crown 8vo, cloth, 7m. iui. 

SWIFT'S (DEAN) CHOICE WORKS, in Prose and Verse. With Memoi r, 

Portrait, and Facsimiles of the Maps in " Gulliver's Travels." Cr. 8vo, cl., 7m. 6«3. 

GULLIYER'S TRAVELS, and A TALE OF A TUB. Post 8vo, printed on laid 

paper and half-bound, 4s. 
A MONOG RAPH ON SWIFT. By J. Churton Collins. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 8m. [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE (ALGERNON C), WORKS BY. 



SELECTIONS FROM POETICAL WORKS 

OF A. C. SWINBURNE. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 
ATALANTA IN CALYDON. Crown 8vo, 

6s. 
CHASTELARD: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
NOTES ON POEMS AND REVIEWS. 

Demy 8vo, Is. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. First Series. 

Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo or fcap. 8vo, 9s. 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 
SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. Crown 8vo, 

lOs. 6<1. 
BOTHWELL: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 

IVN. «<I. 
SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. Cr. Rvo, 6s. 



GEORGE CHAPMAN. (£« Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman's Works.) Crown 8vo, 6m. 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES. Cr. 8vo, 1 2s. 
ERECHTHEUS: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vc, 6m. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
STUDIES IN SONG. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
MARY STUART: A Tragedy. Cr.Svo, W*. 
TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. Cr. 8vo. 9m. 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. Sm. 4 to, N*. 
A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. Cr.Svo, 7m. 
MARINO FALIERO : A Tragedy. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF VICTOR HUGO. Cr.8vo,6s. 
MISCELLANIES. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
LOCRINE : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
THE SISTERS : A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



SYMONDS.— WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG : Mediseval Latin Students' 

Songs. WithEssay andTrans. by J. Addington Svmonds. Fcap. 8vo, parchment, 6s. 

SYNTAX'S (DR.) THREE~TOURS : In Search of the Picturesque~iri 
Search of Consolation, and in Search of a Wife. With Rowlandson's Coloured Illus- 
trations, and Lite of the Author by J . C. Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<I. 

TAINE'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 

Henry Van Laun. Four Vols., small demy 8vo, cl. bds., SOs.— Popular Edition, 
Two Vols., larce crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

TAYLOR'S (BAYARD) DIVERSIONS OF THE ECHO CLUB : Bur- 

lesques of Modern Writers. Post 8vo, cloth limp, its. 

TAYLOR (DRTJ. ET7F.LrS.), WORKS BY. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 7s. 6<1. each. 
THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: A Sketch of the Life and Conduci 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. With a Coloured Frontispiece and ioo Illustrations 
OUR COMMON BRITISH FO SSILS, and Where to Find Them. 331 Illustrations, 
THE PLAYTIME NATURALIST. With 365 Illustr ations. Crow n 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

TAYLOR'S (TOM) HISTORICALTDRAMAS. Containing '•• Clancarty? 
'Jeanne Dare," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," "The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife," "Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<1. 

*,* The Plays may also be had sep arately, at Is. each. 

TENNYSON (LORD): A Biographical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 

With a Photograph-Por trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THACKERAY ANATNotes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by Hundreds ol 
Sketches by William Makepeace Thackeray, depicting Humorous Incidents in 
his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his Every-day Reading. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7»i ©<l» 
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THAMES.— A NEW PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE THAMES. 

By A. S. Kraus se. With 340 Illu strati ons Post 8vo , Is.; cloth, I s. <»<!. 

THOMASlBERTHA), NOVELS BY. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. Gd. ea. : post 8vo, Ss. ea. 
THE YIOLIN-PLAYER. | PROUD MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. With Intro- 

duetion by Allan Cunningham, and 48 Illustrations. Post 8 vo, h alf-bound, 3s. 

THORNBURY (WALTER), WORKS BY. Cr. 8vo. cl. extra, 7s. Gd. each. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF J. M. W. TURNER. Founded upon 

Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends. With Illustrations id Colours. 
HAUNTED LONDON. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. I llusts. by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. | TALES FOR THE MARINES. 

TIMBS (JOHN), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each. 

THE HISTORY OF CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON: Anecdotes of its 

Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries. and Taverns. With 42 Illustrations. 
ENGLISH ECCENTRICS AND ECCENTRICITIES: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, 
Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, 
Thea trical Folk, Men of Letters, &c. With 48 Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, '.is. Gd. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 



THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
KEPT IN THE DARK. 
FRAU FROHMANN. 



MARION FAY. 

MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 

THE LAND-LEAGUERS. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. | JOHN CALDIGATE. | AMERICAN SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Oil. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA. | MABEL'S PROGRESS. | ANNE FURNESS. 

T ROLLOPE (T. A.).— DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. Post 8vo, must. bds„ 3s. 
TROWBRIDGE. -FARNELL'S FOLLY : A Novel. By J. T. Trow- 

bridge. Post 8vo, illustrated b oards, 3s. 

TYTLER (CTC. FRASER-). -MISTRESS JUDITH : A Novel. By 

C. C. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NOVELS BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s. each. 
THE BRIDE'S PASS. I BURIED DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE OBLIGE. | LA DY BELL. | THE BLA CKHALL GHOSTS. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 3s. each. 



WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 
SAINT MUNGO'S CITY. 



BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. 



VILLARI.— A DOUBLE BOND. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 8vo, picture 

cover. Is. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS BY. Edited, with Introduction, by 

William M.Rqssetti. With Portrait. Cr.8vo, hand-made paper and buckram, Cs. 

WALTON AND COTTON'S COMPLETE ANGLER; or, The Con- 

templative Man's Recreation, by Izaak Walton ; and Instructions how to Angle for a 
Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles Cotton. With Memoirs and Notes 
b y Sir Harris Nicolas, and 6i Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. Oil. 

WARD (HERBERT), WORKS BY. 

FIYE YEARS WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. With 92 Illustrations by the 

Author, Victor Perard, and W. R. Davis. Third ed. Roy. 8vo, cloth ex., 14*. 

MY LIFE WITH STANLEY'S REAR GUARD. With a Map by F. S. Weller, 

F.R.G.S, Post 8vo, Is. ; cloth, I s. 6d. ' 

WARNER.— A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. By Charles Dudley 
Warner. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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WALFORD (EDWARD, M.A.), WORKS BY. 

WALFORD'S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (1892). Cont.-iin- 

ing the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &<\, of 12,000 Heads of Families, 

their Heirs, Offices, Addresses, Clubs, \c. Royal Hvo, cloth gilt, .">Os. 
WALFORD'S WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE (1892). 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. Gd. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING PEERAGE (1892). Containing a List of the House of 

Lords, Scotch and Irish Peers, &c. 321110, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING BARONETAGE (1892). Containinga List of the Baronets 

of the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, Is. 
WALFORD'S SHILLING KNIGHTAGE (1892). Containing a List of the Knights 

ot the United Kingdom, Biographical Notices, Addresses, &c. 32tno, cloth, Is. 
.WALFORD'S SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS (1892). Containing a List of all 

Members of Parliament, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32010, cloth, 8*. 
WALFORD'S COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 

HOUSE OF COMMONS (1892). Royal 32ino, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. "Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss.Jid. 

WARRANT TO EXECUTE CHARLES I. A Facsimile, with the 59 

Signatures and Seals. Printed on paper 22 in. by 14 in. 2s. 
WARRANT TO EXECUTE MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. A Facsimile, including 
Queen Elizabeth's Signature and the Great Seal, 2s. 

WASSERMANN.— THE DAFFODILS : A Novel. By Lillias Wasser- 

mann. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. Gfl. 

WEATHERTHOW TO i FORETELL THE, WITH "POCKET SPEC- 

TROSCOPE. By F. W. Cory. With 10 Illustrations. C r . 8vo. Is. ; cloth, Is. Gd. 

WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By 

Hooder M. Westropp. With Illusts. and List of Marks. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. Gd. 

WHFST.- HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST; By Abraham S. Wilks 

and Charles F. Pardon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

WHISTLER'S (MR.) TEN O'CLOCK. Cr^8vo, hand-made paper, Is. 
WHITE.— THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. By Gilbert 

White, M.A. Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and half-bound, tis. 

WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S.), WORKS^BY." - 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE ON HEAT. With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. Gil. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

THE CH EMISTRY OF IRON AND ST EE L MAKING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 

WILLIAMSON (MRS. F. H.).— A CHILD WIDOW. Post 8vo, bds , 2s. 
WILSON (DK. ANDREW, F.R.S.E.), WORKS BY. 

CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. With 259 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6<1. 
LEAYES FROM A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK. Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. G.I. 
LEISURE-TIME STUDIES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 
STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. With numerous Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., Gs. 
COMMON ACCIDENTS: HOW TO TREAT THEM. Illusts. Cr. 8vo, Is.; cl., ls.Gd. 
GLI MPSES OF NATURE. With 35 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Its. Gd. 

WINTER (J. S.), STORIES BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

CAYALRY LIFE. | REG IMENTAL LEGENDS. 

A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. With 32 Illustrations byE. G.Thomson and E.JStuart 
Har dy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. " \~Srrt. 

WISSMANN.— MY SECOND JOURNEY THROUGH EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA, from the Congo to the Zambesi, in 1886, r887. By Major 1 1 1- . mann von 
Wissman n. With Map and 02 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth i xtra, l£}«. 

WOOD.— SABINA : A Novel. By Lady Wood. Post 8vo, boards, 2sT 



WOOD (H. F.), DETECTIVE STORIES BY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, G *. each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
PASSENGER FROM SCOTLA ND Y ARD. | ENGLISHMAN OF TH E RUE CAI N. 

WOOLLEY.- RACHEL ARMSTRONG ; or, Love and Theology. By 
Cklia Parker Woolley. Post Hvo, illus trated boards, 8s. ; cloth, 2« . Gd. 

WRIGHT~(THOMAS), WORKS BY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. Gd. each." 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES. With joo Caricatures, Squibs, .<tc 
HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND OF THE GROTESQUE IN ART, LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPT URE, A ND PAINTI NG. Illustrated by F. W. Faiij hoi .t, F.S.A . 

VATES"! EDMUND), NOVELS BY. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 'is. each."" 
■*■ LAND AT LAST. 1 THE F0RL0RI1 HOPE. | CASTAWAY. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



LISTS OF BOO KS CLASSIFIE D IN SERIES. 

*»* For fuller cataloguing, see alphabetical arrangement, pp. 1-25. 



THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 

A Journey Round My Room. By Xavier 

DE M/USTRE. 

Quips and Quiddities. By W. D. Adams. 
The Agony Column of "The Times." 
Melancholy Anatomised: Abridgment of 

" Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy." 
The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 
Poetical Ingenuities. By W. T. Dobson. 
The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 
W. S. Gilbert's Plays. First Series. 
W. S. Gilbert's Plays. Second Series. 
Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Animals and Masters. By Sir A. Helps. 
Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 
Curiosities of Criticism. H. J. Jennings. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil and Palette. By R. Kempt. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, its. 6d. per Volume. 
Little Essays: from Lamb's Letters. 
Forensic Anecdotes. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. Jacob Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. Leigh. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Pastimes & Players. By R. Macgregor. 
New Paul and Virginia. W.H.Mallock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mallock. 
Puck on Pegasus. By H. C. Pennf.ll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. By H. C. Pennell. 
Muses of Mayfair. Ed. H. C. Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life & Aims. By H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. 
By Stream and Sea. By Wm. Senior. 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 



THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 
Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's Ballad History of England. 
Bennett's Songs for Sailors. 
Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers. 
Pope's Poetical Works. 
Holmes's Autocrat of Breakfast Table. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. per Volume. 
Holmes's Professor at Breakfast Table. 
Jesse's Scenes of Country Life. 
Leigh Hunt's Tale for a Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's Mort d'Arthur: Selections. 
Pascal's Provincial Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims & Reflections. 



THE WANDERER'S LIBRARY. 
Wanderings In Patagonia. By Julius 

Beerbohm. Illustrated. 
Camp Notes. By Frederick Boyle. 
Savage Life. By Frederick Boyle. 
Merrie England in the Olden Time. By 

G. Daniel. Illustrated by Cruikshank. 
Circus Life. By Thomas Frost. 
Lives of the Conjurers. Thomas Frost. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London 

Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 
Low-Life Deeps. By James Greenwood. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gtl. each. 
Wilds of London. James Greenwood. 
Tunis. Chev. Hesse-Wartegg. 22 Illusts. 
Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. 
World Behind the Scenes. P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. 
The Genial Showman. ByE.P. Hingston. 
Story of London Parks. Jacob Larwood. 
London Characters. By Henry Mayhew. 
Seven Generations of Executioners. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 

By C. Warren Stoddard. Illustrated. 



POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 



Harry Fludyer at Cambridge. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. Bret Harte. 
Twins of Table Mountain. Bret Harte. 
A Day's Tour. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Esther's Glove. By R. E. Francillon, 
Sentenced! By Somerville Gibney. 
The Professor's Wife. By L.Graham. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By 

Tulian Hawthorne. 
Niagara Spray. By J. Hollingshead. 
A Romance of the Queen's Hounds. By 

Charles James. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. By 

Tom Jerrold. 
Cut by the Mess. By Arthur Keyser. 
Our Sensation Novel. J. H. McCarthy. 
Doom! By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Dolly. By Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 
Lily Lass. Justin H. McCarthy, M.P. 



Was She Good or Ba3? By W. Minto. 
Notes from the "News." ByjAs. Payn. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Phelps. 
Old Maid's Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Burglars in Paradise. By E. S. Phelps. 
Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. Phelps. 
Trooping with Crows. By C. L. Pirkis. 
Bible Characters. By Charles Reade. 
Rogues. By R. H. Sherard. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Liye. By G. R. Sims. 
Case of George Candlemas. G. R. Sims. 
Sandycroft Mystery. T. W. Speight. 
Hoodwinked. By T. W. Speight. 
Father Damien. By R. L. Stevenson. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
My Life with Stanley's Rear Guard. By 
Herbert Ward. 
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MY LIBRARY. 

Choice Works, printed on laid paper, bound half-Roxburghe, 2s. 61I. each. 



Four Frenchwomen. By Austin Dobson 
Citation and Examination of William 

Shakspeare. By VV. S. Landor. 
The Journ al of Maurice de Guerin. 

THETOCKEt LIBRARY 



Christie Johnstone. By Charles Reade, 

With a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Peg Wofflngton. By Charles Reade. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. 



The Essays of Ella. By Charles Lamb. 
Robinson Crusoe. Edited by John Major. 

With 37 Illusts. by George Cruikshank. 
Whims and Oddities. By Thomas Hood. 

With 8s Illustrations. 
T)ie Barber's Chair, and The Hedgehog 

Letters. By Douglas Jerrold. 
Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By Brillat- 

S*v»rin. Trans. R. E. Anderson, M.A. 



Post 8vo, printed on laid paper and hf.-bd., 2s. each. 



The Epicurean, &c. By Thomas Moore. 
Leigh Hunt's Essays. Ed. E. Ollier. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Tale of a 

Tub. By Dean Swift. 
The Rivals, School for Scandal, and other 

Plays by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Anecdotes of the Clergy. J. Larwood. 
Thomson's Seasons. Illustrated. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Library Editions of Novels by the Best Authors, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, '.is. Gd. each. 



By F. M. ALLEN. 

The Green Bird. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 

Phllistia. The Tents of Shem. 

Babylon For Maimie's Sake. 

Strange Stories. The Devil's Die. 
Beckoning Hand. This Mortal Coil. 
In all Shades. The Great Taboo. 

Dumaresq's Daughter. 
By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Phra the Phoenician. 

By ALA IV !*T. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
By Ber. 8. BAKING GOULD 



Red Spider. 



By W. BESANT & J. RICE 



Eve. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 
Ten Years' Tenant. 



My Little Girl 
Case of Mr.Lucraft 
This Son of Vulcan, 
Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
•Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair 
The World Went Very Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 



Dorothy Forster, 
Uncle jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 
Bell of St. Paul's. 
To Call Her Mine. 

Rr ROBEKT BUCHANAN, 
Th: Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline, 



The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyon- 

esse. 
St. Katherlne's by 

the Tower. 



The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 
Master of the Mine. 
Heir of Linne. 
CA1NE. 



God and the Man, 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
Matt. 

By HALL 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. I The Deemster. 
1IOKT.& FRANCES COLLINS. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Village Comedy. | You Play Me False. 



By lTIrs.IL LO VETT CA M E RON. 

Juliet's Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 



Armadale. 
After Dark. 
No Name. 
Antonina. | Basil 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs? 
New Magdalen. 

By BUTTON COOK. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By MATT CRIM. 

Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 



The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies. 
Law and the Lady 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
"I Say No." 
Little Novels. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



By WILLIAM 

Hearts of Gold. 



CVPLES. 



By ALPIIONSE DADDRT, 

The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

The Fountain of Vouth. 

By JAMES BE MILLE. 

A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 
Tracked to Doom. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EOWAKOES. 
Archie Lovell. 

By O. MANV1LLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
One by One. | King or Knave? 

I*r< 1. by Sir B A RILE FRE It E. 
Pandurang Hari. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls, 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By CHARLES GIBBOIV. 
Robin Gray. I The Golden Shaft. 

In Honour Bound. [ Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 
The Flower of the Forest. 

By E. filjAiWJLLE. 
The Lost Heiress. 
The Fossicker. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under [he Greenwood Tree. 

By BKE1 HARTE. 
A Waif of the Plains. 
A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle's Client. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Dust. 

Ellice Quentin. Fortune's Fool. 

Sebastian Strome. Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's Disappearance. 
The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Sir A. HELPS. 
Ivan de Biron. 

By ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 

By Mrs: ALFRED HUNT. 
The Laaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 

By JE AN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 
A Drawn Game. 
"The Wearing of the Green." 

By HENRY KINOSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 

By E. LYNN LINTON. 



lone. 

Paston Carew. 

Sowing the Wind. 



McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 



Patricia Kemball 

Under which Lord? 

"My Love I" 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas 

The World Well Lost. 

Ry HENRY XV. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN 
A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope, 
The Waterdale Neighbours, 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Comet of a Season. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Life's Atonement. Val Strange. 
Joseph's Coat. Hearts. 

Coals of Fire. A Model Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 
By the GSte of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 

By MURRAY & HERMAN. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 

By HUME NISB&X. 
"Ball Up!" 



The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By GEORGES OIINET. 
A Weird Gift. 

Ry Mrs. OLIPIIANT. 
Whiteladies. 

By OUID A. 



Held in Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. I Signa. 
Princess Naprax- 

ine. 

By MARGARET A 
Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
Less Black than We're Painted. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
In Peril and Privation. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
The Canon's Ward, 



Two Little Wooden 

Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. I Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AVillage Commune 
Bimbi. | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In Maremma. 
Othmar. | Syrlin. 
Guilderoy. 

PAUL. 



Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and the 

Will. 
Sunny Stories. 
PRICE. 
I The Foreigners. 



Walter's Word, 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Under one Roof. 
From Exile. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
Ry E. C 
Valentina. 
Mrs. Lancaster's Rival, 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARLES RFADE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourseir in his Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 
Hard Cash. Wandering Heir. 

Pei£ Woffington. A Woman-Hater 
ChristieJotmstone. A Simpleton. 
Griffith Gaur.t. Readiana. 

Foul Play. The Jilt. 

A Perilous Sei,.^. 

By Mrs. J. H. RID DELL. 
The Prince of Wales's Garde;. Party. 
Weird Stories. 

Ry F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By XV. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
The Lion in the Path. 
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The Piccadilly (V6) Novels — continued. 
KyKATIItlCIM: SAUNDERS. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 

By l,(Hi: SHAItP. 
In a Steamer Chair. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. 

By It. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By KRKTII.t TIIOIIAS. 
Proud Maisie. | The Violin-player. 

By IRA\('i:S E. TROLLOl'E. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Novels — continued. 

By ANTHONY TROIJiOl'G. 
Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 
Marion Fay. | Land-Leaguers. 

The Way We Live Now. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF. &<•. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By C. C. FBASEB-Tll'LEK. 
Mistress Judith. 

By MA It All T¥TI,EK. 
The Bride's Pass. I Lady Bell. 
Noblesse Oblige. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 

By MARK TWAIN. 
The American Claimant. 

By .1. S. WINTER. 
A Soldier's Children. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2n. each. 



By ARTEMIK WARD. 
Artemus Ward Complete. 

By EDUO.XD ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 
By MARV ALBfeKT. 
Brooke Flnchley's Daughter. 

By Dim. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife.or Widow? | Valerie's Fate. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 
Strange Stories. The Devil's Die. 
Philistia. This Mortal Coil. 

Babylon. In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie's Sake. 1 Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 

By ALAN ST.AI'BVIV. 
A Fellow of Trinity. 
By Rot. 9. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spider. | Eve. 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
The Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
RjNIIEI.Xl.RVREAKJIEUIP, 
Grantley Grange. 
By XV. BESANT & .1. RICE. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Monks of Thelema. 
The Seamy Side. 
Ten Years' Tenant. 



This Son of Vulcan. 
My Little Girl. 
Case of Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden Butterfly. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy 
With Harp and Crown. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

By WALTER BESANT. 
Dorothy Forster. I Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. I Herr Paulus. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
The World Went Yery Well Then. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Bell of St. Paul's. 
The Holy Rose. 



By FREDERICK BOYLE. 

Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

By BRET HAUTE. 

Flip. I Californian Stories. 

Maruja. | Gabriel Conroy. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

By HAROLU BRYDGES. 

Uncle Sam at Home. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



The Martyrdom of 

Madeline. 
Annan Water. 
The New Abelard. 
Matt. 
The Heir of Linne. 



The Shadow of the 

Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. I 
Foxglove Manor. I 
The Master of the Mine. 

By HALL CADN3C. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

By Coiiiiimiult'i- CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the "Black Prince." 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. 
For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 

Ry C. ALLSTON COLLIN*. 
The Bar Sinister. 

MORT. & FRANCE* COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 
Sweet and Twenty. I Village Comedy. 
Frances. I You Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 
By WILK1E COLLINS. 



My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
" I Say No." 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



Armadale. 
After Dark. 
No Name. 
Antonina. | Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Oueen of Hearts. 
Miss or Mrs ? 
New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 

By M. J. COLQ.MIOUN. 

Every Inch a Soldier. 

By BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

By JAMES BE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

By J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Sketches by Boz. I Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 

The Man-Hunter. | Caught at Last! 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

The Man from Manchester. 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Law. 

CONAN DOVLE, and others. 
Strange Secrets. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARBES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

By M. BETHAM-EBWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

By EDWARD EGCiLESTON, 
Roxy. 

By PERCY FITZOERALD. 
Bella Donna. I Polly. 

Never Forgotten. | Fatal Zero. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 

ALBANY BE FONBLANO.UE. 

Filthy Lucre. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by One. King or Knave? 

A Real Queen. | Romances of Law. 
By HAROLB FREDERICK. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. 
Ihe Lawton Girl. 

Pre*, by Sir BA RTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By MAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

By EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Capel Girls. 

By CHARLES GIBBON. 



Robin Gray, 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

World Say? 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green. 
Queen of Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Bound. 
Flower of Forest. 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood-Money. 



By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Dr. Austin's Guests. I James Duke. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
The Lost Heiress. 

By HENRY GREVILLE. 
A Noble Woman. | Nikanor. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. 
Brueton's Bayou. | Country Luck. 

By ANDREW HALLIBAY. 
Every-Day Papers. 

By Lady DUFFITS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By J. BERWICK I1ARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 



Sebastian Strome. 

Dust. 

Beatrix Randolph. 

Love— or a Name. 



Garth. 

Ellice Quentin. 

Fortune's Fool. 

Miss Cadogna. 

David Poindexter's Disappearance, 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

By Sir ARTHUR HELPS. 

Ivan de Biron. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 

A Leading Lady. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. 

The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. GEORGE HOOPES. 
The House of Raby. 

By TIGHE HOPKINS. 

'Twixt Love and Duty. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 

Thornicroft's Model. I Self Condemned 
That Other Person. | Leaden Casket. 

Ry JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

Ry HARRIETT JAY 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 
Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By B. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. | Passion's Slave. 
" The Wearing of the Green." 
Bell Barry. 
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Two-Shilling Novels— continued. 

By IIE-VKV KINGSEEY. 
Oakshott Castle. 

Br JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

By E. 1.\XX LINTON. 

Patricia Kemball. Paston Carew. 

World Well Lost. "My Love!" 

UnderwhichLord? lone. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 

With a Silken Thread. 

The Rebel of the Family. 

Sowing the Wind. 

By HEIVRY AV. LUCY. 

Oldeon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN McCAUTHY. 

A Fair Saxon. I Donna Quixote. 

Linley Rochford. Maid of Athens. 

Hiss Misanthrope. | Camiola. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

The Comet of a Season. 

By AGNES MACDONELL. 

Quaker Cousins. 

KATHARINE 9. MACQUOID. 

The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 

By W. H. MAI, LOCK. 
The New Republic. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! | Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Written in Fire. 

By J. MASTERMAN 
Haifa-dozen Daughters. 
By BRANOER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

By JEAN MIDDLEnASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 

By Mrs. MOLESWOKTII. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDBOCK. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Model Father. Old Blazer's Hero. 

Joseph's Coat. Hearts. 

Coals of Fire. Way of the World. 

Val Strange. Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Ky MURRAY nncl HERMAN. 

One Traveller Returns. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 
The Bishops' Bible. 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Game of Bluff. 

By ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance? or Fate? 



Two-Shilling Novels^ continued. 

By GEORGES OHNET. 
Doctor Rameau. I A Last Love. 
A Weird Gift. | 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whlteladies. | The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 

By Mr.*. ROKERT ORE1LLY. 

Phoebe's Fortunes. 

By OUIDA. 



Held In Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess Naprax- 

ine. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 



Two Little Woodjn 
Shoes. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

Blmbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Syrlin. 

Ouida's Wisdom, 
Wit, and Pathos. 



MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMES PAYN. 



£200 Reward. 
Marine Residence. 
Mirk Abbey. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 
From Exile. 
For Cash Only. 
Kit. 

The Canon's Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 



Bentinck's Tutor, 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

Humorous Stories. 

Lost Sir Massingberd 

A Perfect Treasure. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

What He Cost Her. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Less Black than We're Painted. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

Glow-worm Tales. 

The Mystery of Mirbrldge. 

The Burnt Million. 

The Word and the Will. 

By C. Ii. PIRKIS. 
Lady Lovelace. 

By EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

By E. C. PRICE. 
Valentlna. j The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 
Gerald, 
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Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By OHAKL.ES REAOE, 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals. 
Hard Cash. A Simpleton. 

Peg Woffington. Readiana. 
Griffith Gaunt. A Woman-Hater. 

Foul Play. The Jilt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By Mrs. J. Iff. RIDDGLL. 
Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
By F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign's Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the " Ocean Star." 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
My Shipmate Louise. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JOHN SAUNDESSS. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 
ByKATIURINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather. I Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. | Sebastian. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

By GEOHGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o' Bells. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. | Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 
Zeph : A Circus Story. 

By ARTHUR SKETCIUIY. 

A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. I By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked, &c. | Back to Life. 



Two-Shilling Novels — continued. 

By R. A. STKRNDAIiE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
Hew Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 

The Violin-player. 

By WALTER THORNBUKV. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 

T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Anne Furness. | Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Frau Frohmann. I Kept in the Dark. 

Marion Fay. | John Caldigate. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The American Senator. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

The Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By JT. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's Folly. 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c. 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

By MARK TWAIN. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent. 

The Gilded Age. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. 

Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 

The Stolen White Elephant. 

Huckleberry Finn. 

Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 

By C C. FRASER-TVTLER. 

Mistress Judith. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 



Noblesse Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot Family. 
Blackhall Ghosts. 



The Bride's Pass. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Saint Mungo's City. 

Lady Bell. 

What She Came Through. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jaqueline. 

By Mrs. E. H. WILLIAMSON. 

A Child Widow. 

By JT. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. F. WOOD. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 

By Lady WOOD. 
Sabina. 

CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love & Theology 

By EDMUND YATES. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 
Castaway. 



OGDEN, SMALE AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E,C, 



ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 



SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest, at the rate of THREE per CENT, per annum, 
on each completed £i. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE for Two Guineas per Month. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND for Five Shillings 

per Month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
obtained post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 



THE IDLER 

attempts to interest, amuse, 
and exhilarate. Its back- 
bone is humour. 

Each number contains at 
least 100 pages of reading 
matter — fully illustrated. 

The name of every writer 
of entertaining readable 
matter is on the list of con- 
tributors, and no pains will 
be spared to secure the very 
best productions obtainable. 

"The Idler" is an up- 
to-date Magazine- — it is im- 
bued with "Grit" and 
"Go." 

It is for no particular 
class or cult, but appeals to 
the general public. 
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Catalogue Post Free. 

OPTIMUS 

For General Excellence, Definition and Magnifying Power, we invite 
■intending Purchasers to test our Field and Opera Glasses against any in the 



svorld. 




" OPTIMUS " SCOUT, 

Medium Size 

Clear Definition 

Good Field 

Target Marks, 1,200 yardi 
Magnifying 64 times 



70/- 



"OPTIMUS" UBIQUE DETECTIVE CAMERA. 

Pictures 4J by 3i inches. 
May be used on Tripod or in hand. 

Carries Six Dry Plates. Three Dark Slides, 
Focussing Screen, ViewJFinder, Shutter, &c. 

Price with Rapid View Lens... £2 15s> 

,, ,, Rectilinear £4 ^)S« 

„ „ Euryscope... £5 5S. 




PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 




Superior Long Focus, Rack Camera, Dark 
Slide, Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Instantaneous 
Shutter, Tripod and Waterproof Case complete. 

For Plates 8i by 61 inches, 

160s. 



For Plates 6§ by 4I inches, 

llOs. 



PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT^SI^v^^LONDON 



^ Sold by the Principal Druggists at Home and Abroad. 
IJ R. H. PRINCE ALBERT'S CACHOUX. 

•*-*■• At 6d., by Inland Post, 7d. 

Dainty Morsels in the form of tiny silver bullets which dissolve in the mouth 
and surrender to the Breath their Hidden Fragrance. 



JACKSON'S BENZINE RECT. 

*^ At 6d., Is. and 2s. 6d. By Parcels Post, 3d. extra. 

For taking out Grease, Oil, Faint, &c, from all absorbent fabrics. Dress or 
Drapery, Kids, Books and Manuscript it cleans with equal success. 



JACKSON'S Chinese Diamond CEMENT 

*» At 6d. and Is., by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Mending every article of Ornament or Furniture, Glass, China, 
Earthenware, &c. 

JACKSON'S INCENSE SPILLS. 

** At 6d., by Inland Post for 7d. 

A Sparkling means of Incensing a Domicile and of Exorcising Evil Smells by 
the liberation of Ozone. Of special value in the Siclt-Room. 



An enchanter's little wand, that, on being fired, becomes to the receptive as a 
Medium which quickens the fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder the top of which reaches through the clouds to the borders of 
fairyland. 



| JACKSON'S RUSMA. 



** At Is., by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

For Removal of Hair from the Arms, Neck or Face, without the use of the razoc, 
as well as Sunburn or Tan from the Skin. 

WANSBROUGH'S Metallic Nipple Shields. 

At Is. per pair, by Inland Post for Is. 2d. 

LADIES NURSING, for the prevention and Cure of Sore Nipples. 

Sent Abroad, where a Post Parcel Service is open, at Current Rates, 
FROM THE LABORATORY OF 

THOMAS JACKSON, 

i, Strangeways, MANCHESTER. 

J; [Series X Y Z.~\ 1892. 
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ONE OF THE THINGS 

WE ARE APT TO GRUMBLE AT 

IN FRANCE, 

The providing of one's own soap at hotels I 
Permit me to remark that this is one 
of those things 

THEY DO MANAGE BETTER IN FRANCE 

than we do here. I am strongly of opinion 
that every one when travelling should 
carry his or her own soap as one takes 
one's own hair-brush or sponge. It is 
much more cleanly, and there can be no 
better providing in this respect for the hot 
sun and warm winds and dust of travel 
than a cake of 

" PEARS" 

which, under such circumstances, I have 
found very efficient in the prevention of 
sunburn and allied annoyances. 

FROM AN ARTICLE BY 

Dr. Andrew WILSON.F.R.S.E., 

Lecturer on Physiology and Hoalth under the " Combe Trust; " 
Editor of " Health." 



